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Norice.—With this week’s “Spectator” is issued, gratis, a 
LiveRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


aig 

E Bulgarians are not Datchmen afterall. They are clearly 

losing heart, and the Regents, after releasing the seventy 
odd officers accused of mutiny and kidnapping, have offered to 
admit M. Zankoff, the head of the Russian party, into the 
Regency, or even to allow him to form a Government under them. 
M, Zankoff has refused, demanding that the Sobranje shall 
be dissolved, that the Regency shall resign, and that a 
new Sobranje, called by a Russian Commissary, shall then 
appoint a Government. It is said that the Sobranje, con- 
demned to inaction by the necessity of “verifying its powers ” 
=a process which takes a fortnight—is growing excited, 
and that as soon as it is constituted it will adopt very strong 
resolutions. Meanwhile, the Russian Government has repeated 
that, whatever its resolutions may be, they are from the first 
illegal; has placed Varna under the fire of its gunboats ; and has 
collected 40,000 men in Odessa and the Southern ports, with 
steamers sufficient to move them at an hour’s notice. General 
Kaulbars makes demands daily, always under threat of 
departing; but there is still some cause of hesitation in 
Russian counsels. The occupation is not yet ordered, nor have 
the Regents yet been seized. 
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It is believed that the reason for hesitating is the meeting of 
the Austrian and Hungarian “ Delegations,” the Committees ap- 
pointed by the two Parliaments to supervise, rather than control 
military and foreign affairs. They met on Thursday, and their 
Presidents, after conferring with the Chancellor, Count Kalnoky, 
mide very warlike speeches. They agreed that the money 
required for the new repeating-rifles, £3,200,000, must be voted 
at once, but that the Delegations must receive explana- 
tions as to the way in which Austro-Hungarian interests 
had been protected within the Balkans. The Emperor had 
hitherto been able to preserve peace, said Dr. Smolka, Presi- 
dent of the Austrian Delegation; but few would venture to 
decide how much longer it would be kept. Count Ladislaus 
Tisza, brother of the Hungarian Premier, used still stronger 
language ; and Count Kalnoky’s reply is awaited with much 
anxiety. If his language is firm, the Russian occupation may 

still be prevented; but hitherto the Austrian Government has 
receded just as Russia has advanced. A month ago, nobody 
in Vienna would have believed in the virtual occupation of 
Varna without war. Now it is whispered that even an 
occupation will be temporary, and will be no reason for war 
just yet. The truth is, that both in Austria and Hungary the 
Populations are savagely angry with Russian conduct in 





The Committee of the Social Democratic Federation have 
yielded, as they say, to force,—though they kindly admit 
that the police and soldiers, without whose protection they 
would be thrown into the river by conservative factions, are 
not their “enemies.” They have abandoned their threat of 
accompanying the Lord Mayor's procession, and now only pro- 
pose to interrupt it by calling a mass meeting for the 9th inst. 
in Trafalgar Square. As any other day would do for the meeting, 
as the wealthy whom they desire to impress are not in town in 
November, and as the Lord Mayor’s Show must skirt Trafalgar 
Square, the summons can only be intended to make mischief. 
The precautions, therefore, already organised must be continued, 
and Sir Charles Warren has accordingly forbidden the march of 
any procession, or the assemblage of any body of persons, within 
the Metropolitan district upon that day. These regulations 
will be strictly enforced, and it is obvious that they have the 
full approval not only of the Home Secretary, who is directly 
responsible, but of the whole Government; for Lord Salisbury, 
while expressing his deep pity for the unemployed, and his 
willingness to study any method of relief, has declined, after 
their correspondence with the City Police, to receive a 
deputation from the Socialist Federation. 


New York was startled on Wednesday by the result of the 
contest for the Mayoralty. Mr. A. Hewitt, the candidate of the 
respectable Democrats, received 90,296 votes ; Mr. Roosevelt, the 
Republican, 60,392 ; and Mr. H. George, the “ Labour” candidate, 
who preaches the nationalisation of land, 67,999. As the vote was 
a heavy one, it follows that nearly every third man in New York 
City is disaffected towards the existing arrangements of society. 
It is calculated that Mr. George drew away 54,000 votes from 
the Democrats, a large proportion of whom would be Irish- 
men, and 14,000 from the Republicans, mainly Germans; 
but under the ballot, the figures must be somewhat un- 
certain. In Chicago, Mr. Strueber, a Socialist, received 18,000 
votes for the Treasurership of the county—of all offices in the 
world—but was not elected; and at Milwaukee, a Socialist can- 
didate was returned to Congress. In Chicago, moreover, the 
Socialists, coalescing with the Democrats, elected three Judges, 
and it is assumed that the anarchists under sentence of death 
will therefore be reprieved. The power of pardon rests, how- 
ever, with the Governor of Illinois, who has hitherto shown 
great willingness to assist in preventing anarchist outrages, 


The great Conference of the National Liberal Federation was 
held at Leeds on Wednesday; and a programme was resolved 
upon by delegates who represented, it is said, 30 per cent. more 
Liberal Associations than had been affiliated at the time of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s secession. Sir James Kitson, the President, 
said that one hundred Liberal Associations had joined the 
Federation since that event. ~The programme adopted by 
the Federation included:—(1), A hearty vote of confidence 
in Mr. Gladstone as their leader; (2), approval of a separate 
Irish Legislature for Irish affairs; (3), reform of the Land 
Laws; (4), a popular system of local government for the 
counties; (5), the principle of local option for the people as 
regards spirit-licences ; (6), the principle of religious equality in 
the relations between the State and all forms of religious belief; 
(7), free schools; (8), such reform in Procedure as would restore 
efficiency to Parliament, by giving a majority of the House of 
Commons the control of its own business; (9), a registration 
reform, with a considerable reduction of the time of residence 
necessary to qualify an elector; (10), non-intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs, so as to open a prospect of reduction in the 
expenditure on the Army and Navy. 


Mr. Morley, in his first speech, insisted that it was impossible, 





and would be dishonourable, to go back about Home-rule. He 
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would leave the Unionist Liberals alone to meditate on their 
position. He would argue the question with perfect tolerance, 
for he admitted its difficulty, and he would anathematise no 
one; but on Home-rale in some shape satisfactory to Ireland, he 
would positively insist. Mr. Gladstone last Session carried 
concession up to, if not even beyond, what he himself should 
have thought the limit of wisdom. The same line was taken by 
Mr. Fowler, who, however, went further when he appealed to all 
Unionists who were anxious only for the supremacy of the 
Parliament and the integrity of the Kingdom, to join them on 
the ground that they too (the Gladstonians) are as anxious as 
anybody to enforce that supremacy and to secure that integrity. 
We can only reply that if they are thus anxious, they have never- 
theless hardly even attempted to sketch any plan by which the 
supremacy of the English Parliament can be made in any sense 
a reality, without making the legislative independence of Ireland 
a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 


At the evening meeting, Mr. Morley spoke agaiu. He rather 
feared a period of cantankerous personalities, in which the poli- 
tical air would be poisoned by cabals, intrigues, and quarrels 
about men. As proof of this, he gave the statements so freely 
made, that the Liberal Unionists would unite with the Tories 
not for any principle, but solely to prevent the return of Mr. 
Gladstone to office. But on what authority are these state- 
ments made? If Mr. Gladstone holds to Home-rule, as of 
course he will, the combination is against Home-rule, not against 
him. If he gives it up, which he will not, Mr. Morley would 
himself head the resistance to him. For our parts, we never 
saw less trace of merely personal intrigue than there is in the 
Liberal Unionist camp. Mr. Morley, descanting on the evolu- 
tions of Lord Randolph Churchill, said with some spirit that 
if that was to be the method of politics, he would rather be a 
highwayman than a politician; for a highwayman has more 
exercise, more open air, keeps better hours, and his profession 
is not less respectable than the politician’s. He did not 
expect that a great affluence of water could be got into the 
Tory pump, by the simple expedient of fitting it with a 
Radical pump-handle. He especially commented on Lord 
Randolph’s remark that the Government would be in no hurry 
to give local government to Ireland, and insisted that if an 
improvement in the condition of Irish counties was to be used 
as the excuse for not giving Ireland even the same local liber- 
ties as England, the Irish would very quickly draw the inference 
that the Parliament at Westminster is perfectly unserviceable 
for the purpose of removing Irish grievances. 


Sir William Harcourt chiefly devoted himself to showing that 
Lord Randolph Churchill had abandoned all his principles 
without the smallest compunction,—which no reasonable man 
denies, though in that respect Sir William Harcourt himself 
might prove a very good second. Lord Randolph had boasted 
that he had more than once proved right in his estimate of poli- 
tical affairs. And no doubt, said Sir William, that was perfectly 
true, and true for the same reason for which it is true, that if 
a man calls both heads und tails in playing at pitch-and-toss, he 
is pretty sure to be right in one of his guesses. The Tories, 
without the Liberal Unionists, were like an empty sack,—they 
could not stand upright. He denounced with well-simulated 
indignation the bond between the Tories and the Unionists, 
which he described as being a bond that the Unionists would 
support the Tory Government whatever they do, and that the 
Tory Government are always to do what the Unionists bid. 
That seems to us very like saying that the Liberal Unionists are 
to give the lead, and if the Tories follow their lead, they are to 
vote with them, Why not? There is no discredit in that. 


Yesterday week there was a meeting of the Scottish Liberal 
Association in Glasgow, under the presidency of Lord Elgin, 
who made a speech deprecating any aggressive action against 
the Liberal Unionists. Mr. Brown, however, who displaced Sir 
G. Trevelyan as Member for the Border Boroughs, moved a reso- 
lution of hearty sympathy with Mr. Gladstone “in his desire to 
secure to Ireland a plan of Home-rule which will satisfy the 
just aspirations of the Irish people, and will promote true 
unity and consolidation of the Empire.” Mr. Brown 
made a pretty sharp assault on the Liberal Unionists, 
and described Mr. Gladstone, in language which Mr. Glad- 
stone himself would, we imagine, greatly dislike, as a leader 
whose shoe-latchet Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 


Marjoribanks’s denial that there was a si : é 
room who wished to put the Liberal ee pene, . . 
was met by a cry of “ Plenty of us!” the conciliator : 
ment was rejected by a vast majority, only nine veils rng 
favour, and all the rest approving of the illic 7 10 ite 
Home-rule for Ireland the touchstone of the Libe _ 
the future. No one seems to have raised the aueatinn ania 
a plan of Home-rule “ which will satisfy the just 2 Whether 
of the Irish people, and will promote true unity and Spirationg 
tion of the Empire,” is conceivable. We doubt fires ene 
any conceivable plan would satisfy “the just aspirations _ 
Trish people,” unless the word “just” is so defined as ta hg 
any plan with which they would actually be content ae 
the Irish people have never been consulted by the Parnell, 

to what would content them. And we are quite sure —_ 
Home-rule plan which satisfied even the superficial era: ni 
of the moment, would “promote true unity and Consolidatig 
of the Empire.” 





Mr. Morley, apparently with the sanction of his colle 
has placed the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales = : 
the “active objects ” of the Liberal Party. Mr. Stuart Rendel 
Member for Montgomeryshire, had asked him for an « explicit 
declaration,” which, “if formally made by such a Liberal leade 
as you,” would be received by the Principality “ with joy ver 
gratitude.” To this Mr. Morley replies on October 30th that 
Wales, like many active interests in England and Scotland 
has good right to be vexed with the failure of promised 
legislation; that Wales has “long enough subsisted op 
general expressions of sympathy” with her demand for Dis. 
establishment; and that, in his opinion, “the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, whatever view we may take of the 
larger question, is a reform which cannot any longer be kept 
out of the active objects of the Liberal Party.’ Mr, Morley 
has always been in favour of Disestablishment, and he is correct 
in saying that the majority of Welshmen desire it; but he has 
probably selected his time from other considerations. He hopes 
that the Unionists will be puzzled how to vote upon the ques 
tion, a hope which, as we have elsewhere tried to prove, is vain, 
Whatever view we may take of the Welsh Church, its Disestab- 
lishment would wait during a war, and may wait now. 








The American elections, which are just completed, show a 
distinct swerve of opinion towards the Republican Party. That 
party has reduced the Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives from forty-two to less than ten, and has in 
creased in numbers throughout most of the Western States, The 
Senate remains Republican, and Congress therefore will not be 
able to make any serious changes, the President being Democrat, 
the Senate Republican, and the House Democrat again. The 
Republican victories are attributed entirely to the Protec 
tionists, who have been very active, and who have succeeded in 
arousing the fears of working men. ‘This means that ip 
the absence of any exciting question, the “interests” have 
succeded in governing the elections,—not an unusual result. 
The decline in the Democratic vote is not favourable to 
Mr. Cleveland’s re-election; but he has two years more 
to serve, and it must not be forgotten that he was elected 
on personal grounds, and mainly through the influence of the 
friends of Civil Service Reform, whose programme he has faith- 
fully carried out. 


The Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Stanhope, on Thursday 
received a deputation of gentlemen interested in the South 
African Colonies, and explained to them the policy adopted 
by the Government in Zululand. The deputation was in 
favour of the annexation of Zululand; but Mr. Stanhope 
announced that a less ambitious, though decided policy, 
would be adopted. The establishment of the Boers in Zula- 
land and the creation of the “New Republic” had not 
been resisted by the British Government, and could not now 
be resisted without arousing the hostility of all Dutchmen 
in South Africa. At the same time, sufficient land must be 
reserved to the Zulus, and the Boers must be absolutely shut 
off from the coast, lest they should make agreements with 
foreign European States. It has been resolved, therefore, 
to divide Zululand,—the Boers taking the Western half, 
and forming a free Republic; while the Zulus, under British 
protection, take the Eastern. The arrangement has bee® 
accepted by the Boers, and will probably succeed for @ 
time; but its only merit is that avoids a struggle for the 
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the coast for ever; they will press steadily 
tobe eno: ant the Zulus will appeal incessantly to the 
= h Government. The Colonists of Natal, moreover, are so 
ont that if they were strong enough they would take the 
rate teeth, and attack the Boers. Still, with gold con- 
pont discovered, and the number of Englishmen therefore 


snoreasing rapidly, time is of much value; and time is gained. 





The French Press is growing more calm upon the subject of 
Egypt. The reserved 5 per cent. upon the coupons will be paid, 

ot is now announced that France has failed in securing an 
ally for her Egyptian policy. Russia is occupied in Bulgaria; 
Austria is not concerned; Italy declares that as Egypt cannot 
be left to herself, she prefers a British protectorate to a French 
one; and Germany is supposed to hesitate only in hope of 
ambroiling France. The idea of demanding immediate evacua- 
tion is therefore given up, and the journals content themselves 
qith statements that the British authorities give away estates 
to their favourites, a meaningless libel. It is possible 
that the determination of Admiral Aube, the new Minister 
of Marine, to reform the French fleet, has something to 
do with this calmer tone. He wants £6,000,000 for fast 
eruisers and torpedo-boats, and to obtain them from the 
Chamber, it is necessary to show the inferiority of the French 
marine. The journals therefore declare that we are sixteen 
fast cruisers ahead, and that in this state of affairs, the foreign 
poliey of France cannot be free. The cruisers built, and out- 
atripped by the British Admiralty, the next French Minister of 
Marine will want gigantic ironclads, declaring that some British 
monster can destroy a whole fleet; and so the costly game of 
givalry goes on for ever. In the end, the maritime nation will 
beat the non-maritime nation on the sea, 


It is asserted that Sir Redvers Buller has issued a secret 
Circular, directing his subordinates in Kerry not to lend the aid of 
the Royal Constabulary in evictions until they have ascertained 
that the evictions are reasonable,—that the tenant, for example, 
isable to pay. This course is denounced as a surrender to the 
National League, and on the face of it, it appears to set the 
police above the law. If the eviction is legal, they should help, 
the fairness of the contract being no business of theirs. Other- 
wise, they might refuse to arrest a thief for stealing a watch 
until its owner had proved in writing that he had paid his watch- 
maker’s bill. It is, however, so excessively improbable that either 
Sir R. Buller or the Government behind him have acted without 
‘good legal advice, that judgment ought to be suspended. We 
notice that Mr. Justice Morris has refused in future to order 
the eviction of a tenant not shown to be solvent; so that in 
the statutes on which landlords rely, there must be some dis- 
cretionary power left to those who interpret the law. If there 
is not, Mr. Justice Morris, being a Judge, is rather worse than 
Sir Redvers Buller, or rather than Sir M. Hicks-Beach, who is 
responsible for his action. Sir Redvers, in theory at all events, 
only obeys orders. 





The destruction of a Douranee regiment in Afghanistan by 
the Ghilzais, if it has really occurred, would imply a formidable 
rising in the kingdom. It would mean that the second clan in 
Afghanistan was again ready to try conclusions with the first, 
from which the Ameer springs. They are always unfriendly at 
heart, and if the people are overtaxed, may show their unfriend- 
liness. It is, however, by no means certain that the story is 
anything but a Candaharee exaggeration of an attack upon a 
treasure-party, which, though successful for a moment, has been 
punished, 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a short speech at Fairford on 
Saturday, in which the only sentence that could possibly be in- 
terpreted as significant,—and that we hope is not really so,— 
declared that “there is no member of the Government who 
thinks that he has taken office to do nothing, and that there is 
no need of change, of improvement in this country, or who 
would for a moment neglect those great interests which 
are at present so languishing and suffering from depression, 
and who would not endeavour in every way, to the best 
of his ability, to promote confidence and good government 
throughout the country, to restore those industries to the 
Positions which they formerly held, and to bring prosperity 
again into many a home from which it has too long been 
absent.” We have little doubt that this means nothing more 
than a general expression of sympathy with depressed industries; 
but with a Chancellor of the Exchequer in power who has said 





almost as much against Free-trade as he has against Liberal 
principles, we can hardly help feeling nervous when Ministers 
talk of restoring industries to prosperity. They can do about 
as much for that end as they can to secure fine weather, though 
they unfortunately might do much more to prevent it than they 
could to prevent fine weather. 


The Conservative meeting at East St. Pancras on Tharsday 
was not of much significance. Lord Dunraven made, as is his 
wont, a rather windy speech, in which he appeared to make 
more than it deserved of the Irish-American leaning to Mr. 
Blaine, which was due, in Lord Dunraven’s opinion, to Mr. 
Blaine’s unfriendly feeling towards England. That is not un- 
likely. But Mr. Blaine, if he is unfriendly towards England, 
will only show it, we suspect, in a fashion more likely to be 
advantageous to us than disadvantageous,—we mean by his 
Protectionist tendencies. American Protection would injure the 
United States and the world, but it may rather benefit England. 
Baron Henry de Worms, who spoke at the'same meeting, was 
anxious to make out that Lord Randolph Churchill does not sup- 
port the principle of the Closure by a mere bare majority. If he 
does not, the chief merit of his Bradford speech disappears. We 
are disposed, however, to think that Baron Henry de Worms 
does not know Lord Randolph Churchill’s inner mind. And 
in any case, the whole drift of what he said pointed to the Closure 
by a bare majority. Though he dil not specify exactly, there 
was no hint at all of any limit to the absolute authority 
which he wished to restore to the House of Commons over the 
course of its own business. 





The report of the Secretary to the Oxford University 
delegates who manage the Oxford University Extension 
Scheme, for the year 1885-86, has just appeared, and shows 
some highly satisfactory results. The leotures at the various 
local centres have been attended by more than six thousand 
students during that time, and the answers of the students 
at these centres in those cases in which an examination took 
place (a great proportion of the whole), came up to a satis- 
factory standard. As showing how much the working-men’s 
societies value these lectures, the Secretary’s report states 
that £300 has been spent on them in the past year by 
working-men’s associations. But a fund is greatly needed for 
the endowment of local lecturers, for as yet only enough money 
has been raised to endow a single lecturer,—namely, the Rev. W. 
Hudson Shaw, formerly a Balliol exhibitioner, who is the first 
endowed lecturer under the Oxford University Extension 
Scheme. And as, during the next few months, sixty courses of 
lectures will be delivered, it is obvious that a great many more 
endowed lecturers could be employed fully and most usefully in 
diffusing University teaching in provincial towns. 

Mr. Froude writes to Tuesday’s Times, in reply to the 
criticisms of Mr. Charles Norton on the way he has discharged 
his task of writing Carlyle’s biography, that he never desired 
the duty, that he accepted it on Carlyle’s urgent solicitation, 
and that he was entrusted by Carlyle with full discretion, all 
Carlyle’s former conditions having been expressly withdrawn 
for the purpose of leaving his discretion unfettered. He further 
declares that the errors in transcribing the “ Reminiscences” 
were due partly to Carlyle’s small, difficult handwriting (in old 
age), and that he was in haste to return the MSS. to Carlyle’s 
niece (Mrs. Alexander Carlyle), to whom they belonged, and 
that therefore she was bound, in courtesy, to have informed _ 
him of the errors made, especially as “ she was herself receiving 
the profits of this book as a gift from myself.” In Thursday’s 
Times, Mrs. Alexander Carlyle replies that she was in no hurry 
for the MSS., and never pressed for them; she peremptorily 
denies that she has received the profits of the “ Reminiscences” 
“asa gift from Mr. Froude,” and this, she says, she can prove 
by producing her lawyer’s statement. She maintains that the 
blunders are aS numerous in Carlyle’s “ Life,”—and in that 
period when he wrote a hand pronounced by Mr. Froude 
“ beautiful”’.and “exceptionally excellent,’—as in the “ Re- 
miuiscences ;” and that even in a quotation from ‘“ Sartor 
Resartus,” “there are in the first eight lines over twenty 
deviations from the printed text.” These are not statements 
which it is easy to reconcile. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 101 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REAL BLUNDER AT LEEDS. 


E cannot understand the petulant criticism passed by 

some of the Unionist journals on the Leeds decision, 

—the decision, we mean, of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion,—not to withdraw the demand for a separate Irish 
Legislature for Irish affairs, as formulated by Mr. Gladstone. 
Anything more futile than an attempt to compromise matters 
with the Unionist Liberals we cannot conceive. Where was 
there any room for compromise ? How could Lord Hartington, 
with the faintest show of principle, accept an Irish Legislature 
in Dublin?) How could Mr. Gladstone, with the faintest 
show of principle, recede from his demand for it? To 
our minds, Mr, John Morley made the best of a very bad 
situation when he identified the National Liberal Federation 
with this unfortunate policy of Mr. Gladstone’s. There was 
nothing else to do, if the representatives of the Liberal Asso- 
ciations all over the country were not to cover themselves 
with disgrace by an ostentatious display of feebleness and 
vacillation of purpose. Moreover, the Unionist Liberals would 
equally cover themselves with the same disgrace if they were to 
yield any ground at all to the Home-rulers, Mr. Henry Fowler, 
indeed, professes to see some way of securing the practical 
supremacy of the British Parliament, consistently with yield- 
ing the control of Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament; but in 
all the discussions which have taken place, no one has ever 
been able to offer any coherent plan for reconciling these 
intrinsically incompatible objects. Practical supremacy means 
that the Power which has it, is really expected and able to 
intervene, wherever it sees injustice, flagrant imprudence, or 
perilous conduct of any kind, and by its intervention to 
prevent that injustice, or flagrant imprudence, or perilous 
conduct, If that is not the case, there is no practical supre- 
macy. If that is the case, there is no pretence of inde- 
pendence. But Mr. Morley and his associates must be 
assumed to mean that Irish aspirations are to be satisfied, 
whether they amount to a waiver of British supremacy or not, 
for nothing else certainly will content the Irish representa- 
tives whose assent and consent is made so prominent a factor 
in the Leeds programme. This is what the Unionists will not 
for a moment permit. They hold that it is no use to claim a 
nominal right which cannot be exercised. Such a right might 
just as well be surrendered. Further, they consider it to be a 
grave blunder,—the gravest of all blunders,—to offer in 
appearance what we do not intend to give in reality. If 
practical legislative independence is to be accorded to Ireland, 
the United Kingdom is broken up. If it is not, the 
concession of an appearance of legislative independence 
which is no more than a name, will be the beginning 
of quarrels far more serious and far better justified than 
the quarrels of the last half-century. Therefore, the 
only fault we find with the Leeds decision is, that while 
it really amounts to acceptance of legislative independence 
for Ireland in all matters which are in any sense strictly Irish, 
that was not openly confessed. Mr. Fowler, for example, held 
the old language that their Home-rule plan “ would maintain 
the integrity of the Empire,” and would not impair “that 
magnificent instrument of political freedom, the great English 
Parliament, the best of Parliaments that the world had ever 
seen.” That is high-sounding nonsense. If the country grants 
only as much as this, it will grant what Mr. Parnell will never 
accept. But Mr. Fowler knows as well as anybody that he 
intends to give a great deal more. He intends to give the 
Irish Parliament the power of doing what the great majority 
of the British Parliament might think unjust and mischievous in 
the highest degree, but would be practically utterly unable to 
prevent or redress. If the Leeds decision does not mean that, it 
means nothing at all. And we have no doubt that it does mean 
that; and very little that Mr. John Morley would admit that 
it does mean that. But if so, the only fault at Leeds was 
not that the Federation held by Mr. Gladstone and Home- 
rule, but that they did not confess frankly what they really 
meant by that phrase, and were willing to cheer Mr. Henry 
Fowler when he cloaked their real design under vague but 
thoroughly misleading words, It was just the same with the 
Scottish Liberal Association yesterday week at Glasgow. They 
insisted that the Home-rule to be given to Ireland should be of 
a kind “ to satisfy the just aspirations of the Irish people, and 
promote true unity and consolidation of the Empire.” The 
two things are simply incompatible. If, at least, “the just 
aspirations of the Irish people” are represented by Mr. Parnell, 





it is certain that nothing will satisfy him whic 
the Irish Parliament free to do oe it likes a : leare 
choose to call Irish affairs, even when that which it lik ‘on 
is heartily disapproved by the great majority of the Me te 
of the British Parliament. There is a certain want of a 
in not confessing this boldly. But there is no reproach Pe 
cast on the Leeds Conference for holding to the policy to th 
all its constituent elements were already deeply connill : 
and for acknowledging openly that that policy would not nt 
of any compromise with the Unionists, . 
The only other feature in the Leeds Conference which is of 
any serious importance is the great step made towards identity 
ing the Liberal policy with the Radical policy on other subia ts 
besides the subject of Irish Home-rule. If the recognition o 
‘the principle of religious equality in the relations between th 
State and all forms of religious belief” is meant to be pi 
on, the National Liberal Federation is committed to Disestah. 
lishment. And if the resolution laying down that the fore} 
policy of England should be such as to afford some promes 
of “a reduction of the present expenditure upon Army ang 
Navy” is to be acted on, we do not see how the recognition by 
England of her responsibilities ‘to India and the Colonies” 
can be as practical as the Committee of the National Feder 
tion desire to make it. They want both to have their cakg 
and eat it, to get the reputation of defending a world-wids 
Empire without incurring the necessary cost. We fear that 
if the wishes of the Colonies are to be really consulted on al) 
such questions as the annexation of islands by foreign power, 
the first duty of the Empire would be to increase, and increase 
substantially, the cost of naval defences, not to diminish it, 
But here, again, there is the tendency which we have noted in 
relation to the Irish policy of the National Liberal Federation, 
—not to look steadily at unwelcome facts. We confess that 
this seems to us a great mistake. The British people 
are not such cowards as to be unwilling to count the cost of 
what they really wish for. If they can be brought to wish for 
Irish Home-rule, they will not shrink from being told that 
what it means is this,—that if we Britons see the Irish people 
doing what we think to be unjust and dangerous, even though 
it be on a large scale, we are to let them reap the consequences 
of injustice and dangerous experiments without interfering to 
forbid or remedy the evil. And, again, if they can be brought to 
think that the adequate defence of the Colonies, as well as the 
policy needful to secure the loyalty of the Colonies, is binding 
on them, they will not shrink from spending even a good deal 
more on naval defences than they spend now. It seems to us 
a great mistake to try and hide a new policy under wom- 
out formulas which were once favourites, but which are no 
longer applicable to the new state of affairs. Yet when the 
leaders try to reconcile the Home-rule policy for Ireland with 
the old phrases of panegyric on the unity and integrity of 
the Empire, and the supremacy of the British Parliament, and, 
again, when they attempt to gasp out in the same breath, that 
the full responsibilities of our growing Colonial Empire must 
be courageously borne, and that a prospect of reducing the 
Naval Estimates should also be secured, they do, as it seems 
to us, assume the cowardice of the democracy they are address- 
ing, and shrink from the plain duty of confessing the disagree- 
able incidents of that which they nevertheless hold to be 4 
wise and righteous policy. This is not dealing with the 
democracy as they ought to deal. We trust that the Liberal 
Unionists, when they appear in the field, will set a better 
example than the National Liberal Federation. 





MR. MORLEY ON DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 


R. MORLEY’S letter to Mr. Stuart Rendel, on the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales, is exceed- 
ingly clever as a piece of tactics, but it will not secure its 
object. The grand desire of Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants just 
now is naturally to discover some project which they can push 
forward ardently in Parliament, and which must at some point 
or other divide the Unionists from their Conservative allies. 
They think they have discovered such a project in the Die 
establishment of the Church in Wales, which is becoming, 
under the influence of the agricultural depression and the 
resulting tithe war, a burning question within the Principality; 
and Mr. Morley therefore formally includes it among the 
“active objects” of the Liberal Party. All Disunionist Radicals 
will vote for that proposal, and all Parnellites; and it is ho 
that the Unionists, or at least such of them as adhere 1 
Mr. Chamberlain, will feel themselves bound to give it thelr 
support and thus make it possible to defeat the Con- 
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ho must, of course, adhere to their theory that 
f England and Wales is a corporation one and 
A defeat upon such a point will, as Mr. Morley 
and his colleagues think, weaken the Cabinet, even if it does not 
lit to resign; while a victory would alienate all Dissenters, 
er eniit such Unionists as are Radicals upon all points 
odin Ireland, distrustful of the firmness and even the honesty 
ir chiefs. 

eho “4 Stade clever ; while, so far as Mr. Morley is 
concerned, it is not too clever to be honest. He is an open 
advocate both of Disestablishment and Home-rule, and has a full 
ight to push forward the one project in order to facilitate the 
a ing of the other. If both are carried, Mr. Morley will 
be delighted ; and he has the same right as any other leader,to 
choose his own time and method for pushing his avowed ideas. 
Moreover, there is no doubt that he would, under other cir- 
cumstances, throw many of the Unionists into great perplexity. 
A good many of them, ourselves included, though quite pre- 
d to do battle for the Church of England, are most un- 
certain both as to the expediency and the righteousness of 
maintaining that Church in Wales against the wish of a popu- 
lation which, whatever its historic claim may be, is separated 
from the body of the people by language, by religious 
tendencies, and by tradition. The Church itself, to use 
the most important argument first, probably loses in Wales 
by its legal rights, circumstances having made of most 
Welshmen voluntaries of a very decided type. It is quite 
ible that with ministers, and services, and meetings of a 
more decidedly national kind, the Church might acquire more 
followers in Wales, where the popular dislike is rather to the 
English character of the Establishment and to the taxation 
levied in its name, than either to its doctrines or its ritual. 
The legal rights are of no great value, the Church in Wales 
being among the poorest State Churches in the world; while 
their exercise creates incessant political as well as ecclesiastical 
irritation. In the second place, it is most difficult for moderate 
Unionists who reject Home-rule to reject with it petitions 
preferred by the majority of the population, which, if it 
d Home-rule, would carry its own wishes out in laws. 
The very ground of the Unionists’ contention is that the 
united Parliament can and will realise the wishes of any section 
of the people, provided they are neither immoral nor opposed 
to the common interests of the Empire, as completely as a 
sectional Parliament could do; and when a Church is upheld 
against the majority of a people, that ground is abandoned. 
That is the true reason for upholding as Unionists do a 
separate tenure for Ireland; and it is equally a reason 
for not maintaining an unpopular Church in Wales. As 
to the notion of the indivisibility of the English Establish- 
ment, upon which many statesmen rely, it is a very feeble 
one, certainly not tenable in a country where in every great 
city the Church is really maintained by voluntary contribu- 
tions, The Church is indivisible as a spiritual entity; but 
there can bé no more harm in leaving its maintenance in 
Wales to subscriptions, than in leaving half at least of its 
maintenance in London to private contributions. There 
is no spiritual difficulty about organisation. The election of 
Bishops is the theory, though not the practice, of the 
whole Establishment; and if it is lawful for one parish 
to elect its incumbent, it is lawful for all throughout 
a district. The Convocations are in theory the Legislatures 
of the Church, and there may just as well be three as two, 
which there are now. The method of maintaining a 
Church is a question of expediency simply; and a method 
detested by seven-tenths of those who, on the theory 
of the law, ought to be its members, can hardly be called 
expedient. We fully maintain the right of a nation to 
establish the Church of the majority by law; but we cannot 
believe it wise for the majority, when so resolutely opposed by 
a definite section of the country that persistence injures the 
Church itself, to claim the fullness of its rights. Ireland, if 
independent, would have a right to establish Catholicism ; but 
it would be madness to do it in Ulster. It might be better, 
in the interest of religion, to compromise or even to give up 
advantages which are for the most part only material, and in 
Wales not only not needful, but in the judgment of many 

experienced Churchmen, positively injurious to the Church. 
We should not, therefore, as Unionists, oppose the Disestab- 
lishment of the Church in Wales, if it were proved that the 
people demanded it, and that no injury would result to the 
general cause of spiritual teaching as opposed to secularism ; but, 
nevertheless, we should not vote for Mr. Morley’s plan. There is 
no urgency in the Welsh case, If the Establishment goes on for 
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another twenty years, nobody will be hurt. The popular agita- 
tion against tithe will die away, if payment is shifted on to 
the landlords; and as to any remaining grievance, it will not 
be the heavier or the more intolerable for a little more waiting. 
Statesmen must consider not only the positive, but the com- 
parative importance of the questions that press for settlement ; 
and the abolition of the Establishment in Wales is not to be com- 
pared in urgency with the maintenance of the Union in Ireland. 
Even a Welsh Dissenter, if a Unionist, would admit that; and 
an English supporter of Disestablishment like Mr. Chamberlain 
has only to admit it too, admit it frankly and clearly, with no 
surrender of his opinions, and he will be understood. Nobody 
who does not care for the Union will vote for him in any case ; 
and those who do care, even if they be Nonconformists, will 
be perfectly satisfied that he should admit their principle, but. 
postpone its realisation for what in the lifetime of a nation is but 
a few days. Mr. Chamberlain perhaps, and those who agree with 
him, would not be willing to vote for the Church in Wales. 
lest their religious sincerity should be placed in doubt; but, 
happily, no such concession to expediency can be demanded of 
them. Their abstinence is all that is necessary to leave the 
Government in a majority, a factor in the situation which a good 
many restless opponents seem inclined to forget. Mr. Morley’s 
project will therefore fail, as will a good many more, all based 
upon a shallow suspicion that the Unionists do not understand the 
importance of the very reasons which they have themselves 
pleaded for their most unwilling secession. They are quite aware 
that in supporting Conservatives they are postponing progress in 
many directions ; but then, they are also aware that, valuable 
as progress may be, it is not so valuable as life. It is the life 
of the Kingdom which, as they hold, the Parnellites are 
threatening, and which the Unionists protect. 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 


d ior difficulties in the way of relieving the unemployed— 

that is, the men accidentally thrown out of work either 
by the decline of a trade, as in the case of shipbuilding; or a 
revolution in a trade, such as is said to have occurred in 
baking ; or the suspension of a trade, such as happens when a 
long frost stops the jerry-builders—though they are serious, 
resolve themselves, when examined, almost entirely into two. 
One of these is the absence of any accepted plan for relief, and 
the other is the temper which fanatics and agitators are trying 
to produce among the poor. Nobody doubts the existence of 
considerable distress among certain classes who are willing to 
work if only work can be obtained, or the willingness of 
London to relieve it, or the number of volunteers who, if they 
only saw their way, would devote themselves to the necessary 
task of distribution. The difficulty is to settle on a method 
which shall be effective. It seems to be agreed—in our 
judgment much too rapidly—that the mechanism by which the 
Poor-Law is worked cannot be expanded so as to meet temporary 
congestions of labour in the large cities. We do not see why 
it should not, for although, of course, the system does not pro- 
vide for the momentary distress of men who are seeking work, 
and therefore cannot enter the Unions, or for large temporary 
additions to the number of able-bodied men received into the 
“ Houses,” still it must be possible to increase the relieving 
agencies and fo relax the system of outdoor relief in emer- 
gencies, without impairing the ordinary operation of the Law. 
There would seem to be some failure of ability in this direction, 
due, we imagine, in London to the absence of any central muni- 
cipal authority strong enough, when necessary, to set routine 
aside. For the moment, however, the reliance is on unorganised 
help, and the point is how to apply it. A mere subscription 
does not succeed,—as was shown last year, when £80,000 was 
raised in a few weeks, to be wasted, for the most part, in grants 
to the importunate, the lazy, and the crowd of nondescripts 
who were attracted to London by the mere rumour that 
“there was money going ” for all who would ask for it with- 
out delay. A new scheme must be devised, and the Bishop 
of London, Cardinal Manning, the Bishops of Rochester 
and Bedford, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Reaney—the representa- 
tives, that is, of the different Christian communities in the 
Metropolis—have proposed theirs. It is to superadd to charity 
a labour test,—that is, to use subscriptions in providing work 
at low rates for all men out of employ, and resident for at 
least six months in London. The work, it is thought, will 
winnow the applicants, separating sufferers from impostors ; 
the low rate will tempt the recipients of relief to seek for 
ordinary employment; and the rule about residence will 
prevent a further influx into London of able-bodied paupers 
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from rural districts. Nothing could be wiser in principle ; 
but then, will the scheme work? The Bishops and pastors 
do not suggest how immigrants are to be distinguished 
from residents, except by inquiries which would overtax the 
time of all agents employed; or what kind of work is to be 
found which all able-bodied men can do; or how the crowds 
to be relieved, when collected together, are to be disciplined, 
or managed, or made to work. Experience shows that men 
will not work at visibly useless labour with any heart at all ; 
yet if the labour is useful, ordinary labourers are thrown 
out of competition, and the “relieved” labourers resent 
pay for useful work which is below the usual standard. Why, 
they say, with at least some plausibility, should we have 
so little, when if other men had done it, they would have 
had more? Experience shows that, except in cases like the 
Lancashire cotton-famine, when a whole community is 
thrown out of work at once, and the respectables receiving 
relief still govern the non-respectables, relief works are 
usually excuses for a peculiarly demoralising form of gossipy 
idleness. Moreover, as subscriptions are soon exhausted, they 
invariably come in the end upon the Municipalities or the 
State, which is thus driven into direct competition with private 
enterprise. It would be far better to spend the subscriptions 
in careful detailed inquiry for the information of the Guardians, 
and on the information thus obtained relax the rules which 
regulate outdoor relief. The ideal is that every man honestly 
seeking work should have a subsistence allowance while he 
seeks it, and the attainment of this ideal cannot be beyond 
the energies of London. That system allows the stoppage of 
relief when work grows plentiful, fosters the natural relief of 
emigration to places where work is more plentiful, and dis- 
criminates between the loafer, who is almost a criminal, and 
the true labourer. 

It is at this point, however, that we come across what is 
alleged to be the new temper of the people. The Socialist 
leaders, who assert, without the smallest evidence, that they 
represent the ideas of the unemployed, have caught up 
from the Socialists of the Continent the idea that the first 
step towards a new social system is to assert the right 
of all to labour on full wages, and at the expense of 
the community. The corollary of that idea is, of course, 
that as private capitalists cannot compete with the State, 
the State should gradually become the only employer 
and the only capitalist, the whole people sinking by degrees 
into an equal mass of employed and guaranteed labourers, 
owing obedience only to themselves through their elected 
agents. The English Socialists, however, avoid conclusions for 
the present, and only demand work; and in order to stimu- 
late their followers, sedulously represent “ charity,” or “aid,” 
or relief, as in its very nature an insult offered by the rich to 
the poor. They urge their followers to refuse it, and say they 
have so far succeeded, that their numbers will shortly enable 
them either to coerce or to alarm the State. If that spirit had 
really spread among the multitude, it would, of course, be 
necessary to reconsider the whole question of the Poor- 
Law, and probably to supersede it by the far more scientific, 
but harsher and less Christian expedient, of compulsory 
insurance imposed relentlessly upon all, from the commence- 
ment of their wage-earning powers; but where is the evidence 
that it is spreading? There is not an industrial city in Eng- 
land which attacks the Poor-Law. It is never denounced in the 
most Radical of public meetings, except for not being generous 
enough. No party or section of a party agitates for its abolition. 
There is not even, that we know of at least, a popular “ faddist ”’ 
who makes of that his battle-cry. The people when out of work 
appeal to the law unscrupulously; and when they complain, 
the complaint is always of the stinginess of the Guardians and 
the insufferable callousness of the relieving officers, They do not 
detest charity, but the “ close” way in which it is doled out to 
them, and the difficulty and delay in getting it. The workmen 
who might feel the “insult ” most, the strong men who have 
such a terrible fight for life in dockyards, on wharves, 
and in the rougher distributing work, all announce that 
they feel personally grateful to Mr. Staples, the pre- 
sent Lord Mayor, because last year She exerted himself 
greatly to help them by collecting money. There is no sign 
even of ingratitude, much less of irritation, except in the 
Socialist proclamations, which are really issued by a very few 
men, whose power consists mainly in this—that they can 
summon together by a sort of signal, thousands of men who, 
being out of work, may as well make a procession as do 
anything else; and so can give an opportunity to a 
more dangerous class, If every man summoned by the 








Socialists received a shilling to stay away, 
would be present? The measure of their 
the measure of distress; and if it were relieved. j 

reasonable though penurious way, with more aa - 
kindliness, and exactitude, but through the old machin rs 
question of the unemployed would in great part divas’ 

The workmen of London, who are its physical force are 

Socialists at all, though they may think the State could 
more for them, especially in sickness; but are honest decent 
people, wishing for good wages, broadcloth coats, al 

many and good hot suppers as the wages can be stretched 
to provide. The new cry is the cry of a small bod 
of enthusiasts, tired of argument because they know it 
will not prevail, and followed by a section of a popula. 
tion greatly congested, just now despondent for want of 
sufficient work, and always greatly moved by the idea that 

one should be really hungry. If we could only bring the 
charitable and the Poor-Law officials into a working accord— 
and we think it might be done through the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society—the dangerous part of the misery of London 
might be relieved at once. At present its threats, like the 
threats of the Continental anarchists, are only drying up the 
stream of charity, which it is our duty to open, but to use 
with the sagacity we apply to any other division of the daily 
business of the world. ; 
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MR. BALFOUR’S GOOD FAIRY. 


R. BALFOUR, the Secretary for Scotland, in opening 
the new Board school in South Bridge, Edinburgh, 
concluded one of those educational speeches which are dull by 
the very law of their being, essentially and necessarily dull, by 
telling us what was not dull at all,—his notion of the best two 
gifts which should be bestowed by a good fairy on any child for 
whom his intercession might avail to obtain them. What he 
would ask for, he said, would be, first, that the child should 
not be a politician; and next, that he should have “an 
insatiable curiosity to know everything that could be known.” 
We only hope that Mr. Balfour may not be doomed to see 
a prize offered by some fussy journal or other for the best 
two fairy gifts that could be devised in competition with 
Mr. Balfour’s, and we shall not certainly be so rash as 
to put any suggestion of our own in competition with 
his; but as Mr. Balfour is a man of considerable intellec- 
tual mark, we should like to criticise a little his conception 
of the happiest conditions of life. Probably the first wish was 
not altogether serious. Mr. Balfour probably desired to 
express with some force his deep sense of the worries of 
political life when he gave expression to it. And we have no 
doubt at all that these worries are very grave, and often 
oppress both the mind and the heart of the less elastic of our 
statesmen. At the same time, what end is there in life of any 
real worth that does not often oppress the mind and heart with 
the cares it brings with it? What care of statesmen approaches 
the tension caused by responsibility for the support of a 
family in times of great dearth to a poor man? And yet 
the one thing which makes the life of the poor worth 
living is the family tie. What anxiety of statesmen can 
compare with the suspense with which an army enters on 
a decisive battle? And yet what would the profession of 
a soldier be without the critical battles which give mean- 
ing and the higher kind of passion to a soldier’s career? 
When we see men like Canning or Mr. John Morley deserting 
literature for politics, we may be sure that there is in the 
political battle-field no little measure of that higher passion 
which the soldier feels when he sees the colours approaching 
the enemy’s lines. The natures which delight in struggle 
are often the noblest to be found amongst men; and unques- 
tionably there is far more of struggle of the higher kind—if 
men choose to have it—in politics than in the Army or 
Navy, for there the intervals of inertness are necessarily and 
fortunately so long that nine-tenths or ninety-nine hundredths 
of the whole career is often spent in preparation for the “ one 
crowded hour of glorious life” which gives war its fascination. 
But we strongly suspect that Mr. Balfour’s anathema on 
politics was a mere preparation for his panegyric on the 
blessing of “an insatiable curiosity to know everything that 
could be known.” He thinks such curiosity the one 
impulse which brings a man nothing but satisfaction. The 
duties of politicians interfere very gravely with the gratifica- 
tion of such a curiosity. And, therefore, Mr. Balfour 
anathematises politics. But what shall we say of the passion 


in the gratification of which Mr. Balfour thinks that the 
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‘est of all lives are spent? Well, in the first place, 
that if it is to form the basis of a happy life at all, he 
jas named it very badly. “Insatiable curiosity” suggests 
something not methodical and intellectually ennobling in 
its comprehensiveness, but ; something miscellaneous and 

ing, the curiosity which is gratified by gossiping Society 
for instance,—or if that, as we quite believe, was 

far enough from Mr. Balfour's drift, the curiosity which 
ig excited equally by almost every kind of inexplicable pheno- 
menon, and which dabbles in one science one hour, only to fly 
off to another the next, which passes from book to book, from 
ation to invention, from travels to telescopes, from 

to antiquarianism, in an incessant round of eager 
inquisitiveness. If Mr. Balfour meant by “ insatiable curiosity 
to know everything that could be known,” the motive-power 
of a large speculative nature, he sadly misnamed what he was 
thinking of. We should doubt whether any great thinker or 
discoverer who ever lived, had “an insatiable curiosity to know 
everything that could be known.” Speculative passion of the 
igher kind must be limited in scope, or it will be naught; you 
cannot conceive such a mind even distracting itself by the eager 
stady of the news of the day, without loss of power. Indeed, 
insatiable curiosity after every kind of knowledge is quite incon- 
sistent with a great intellect, which knows as well what to neglect, 
where its investigation will be useless and can come to nothing, 
as it does what to inquire into. And then, as to the happi- 
ness conferred by such an insatiable curiosity, we are far more 
than doubtful. There is happiness doubtless in really mastering 
agreat subject; there is very little in storing up scraps of 
information on a great number of subjects; indeed there is 
nothing that wastes mental power more completely. But even 
if we assume, as we think we may, that Mr. Balfour used an 
ression which was not at all suitable for his real meaning, 
and that he wished to express the passion for knowledge in the 
largest sense, we venture to doubt whether even that is the 
supreme blessing, unless we qualify the meaning of the word 
“knowledge” so as to subordinate duly the sciences which 
involve only the study of things to that highest wisdom which 
puts the culture of character far above the mere discovery of 
physical and intellectual laws. Insatiable curiosity, even in 
the scientific field, is constantly morbid, frequently unscru- 
pulous, not seldom cruel. Insatiable curiosity often makes 
intellectual men experiment on each other’s feelings merely to 
see how this and that sarcasm or disappointment will affect 
them; and, again, induces men of science to experiment 
on the field of sensation by applying every kind of cruel 
stimulus to the nervous system of the lower animals. We 
can imagine no worse name for that love of truth in the 
wide sense which is the master-impulse of human wisdom, 

than curiosity. Wisdom knows how much there is which a 
man ought not to pry into, which respect to his own nature 
‘forbids him to pry into; but you could hardly name anything 
“insatiable curiosity” which renounced the gratification of 
trying to know anything whatever that it was possible to know, 
however unlawful the means and however unworthy the end. 
Indeed, far from thinking even the higher speculation the 
noblest of all lives,—except in the rare cases in which it is a 
man’s true calling, the one thing in which he can help his 
fellow-men,—we should say that every pursuit to which a 
strong sense of duty drives a man,—even if it be, as it some- 
times is, the political life—is a higher and happier pursuit 

than the mere gratification even of the love of knowledge,— 

for we will not insist on the phrase, no doubt somewhat 
carelessly used by Mr. Balfour when he talked of “insatiable 
curiosity.” 





RETROGRESSION IN AMERICA. 


HE recent news from the United States is somewhat dis- 
heartening. Mr. Blaine has been more successful in 

his recent electioneering tour than was believed to be possible, 
and will, it is intimated, be the candidate of his party for the 
next Presidential contest. That is, of course, a mere guess, for 
the most experienced cannot predict the action of a Republican 
“Convention” two years in advance; and the friends of 
Civil Service Reform within that party will, when it meets, 
throw a heavy vote against Mr, Blaine, who is believed to be 
an ally of all the “Rings.” It is more certain that his 
Speeches have induced large sections of workmen to believe 
their interests in danger from Free-trade, and consequently to 
Vote against such Democratic candidates as are openly opposed 
to Protection. These candidates have fallen on every side 


in such numbers, that the Democrat majority in the House of 


Representatives has sunk from forty-two to less than ten, 
while it may be reduced, when all the returns come in, to less 
than five, in which case, it is added, the five or six Labour 
representatives, who are more or less Socialists, will hold the 
balance of power. In the Senate, the Republicans still possess 
a majority of two; and the total result is declared to be that 
no question of Tariff Reform can be so much as brought 
forward in Congress until 1888. The consumers have, it is 
evident, not yet been educated up to Free-trade; the free- 
holders are still indifferent, or at least too indifferent to break 
party ties ; and the interested classes, who fancy their wages 
depend on keeping out foreign competition, have bestirred 
themselves with a vigour which has carried the elections. 

That is disheartening, but it is not so disheartening as the 
power displayed by the “labour” movement in many States, 
the success of the Socialists in Chicago—where they polled in 
one election, it is believed, 18,000 votes, and among other 
officers elected three Judges—and the heavy vote thrown in 
New York for Mr. Henry George, who sought the Mayor’s 
chair. Out of 217,000 votes given to all the candidates, 
Mr, George received 68,000, or nearly one-third ; and though 
he did not succeed, and his chief competitor, Mr. Hewitt, 
who received 90,000 votes, avowedly stood on “ capitalist ” 
principles, still it is felt that his party is henceforth an im- 
portant factor in city politics. It can give the victory to either 
side, and can therefore, it is said, within the limits which would 
induce the State to interfere and revise the City Constitution, 
dictate its own terms. That is an alarming prospect ; for 
although Mr. George is not exactly a Socialist, and, in England 
at all events, professed to respect the Ten Commandments, 
he stood forward in New York to advocate the separate claims 
of the handicraftsmen to advantages not conceded to the rest 
of the community ; his ideas on land would destroy private 
property in the soil; and his definite promise to “ make the 
Elevated Railway free as air to working men,” points either to 
direct plunder, or, which is much more probable, to a scheme 
for using the city revenues to buy up all means of communi- 
cation for the benefit of a single class, That is a most 
dangerous extension of the Poor-Lawidea; and without believing 
implicitly the much wilder threats, about house property in par- 
ticular, attributed to Mr. George, we may take it as certain that 
the workpeople believed him to be Socialist, and that no one not 
utterly discontented with the organisation of society voted for 
him as Mayor. That nearly one-third of all adult males in New 
York should be so discontented is a serious symptom of social 
malaise, not much mitigated by the fact that the majority of 
voters on this side may have been, and probably were, Irish- 
men, Germans, and men out of work. Neither Irishmen 
ner Germans will grow fewer in New York, while spasms 
of bad trade will recur there, as elsewhere, at stated 
intervals, and will, if Socialist ideas should spread, always 
furnish excuse for anti-social movements. Nothing in the 
condition of the great city promises that the trouble will be 
only temporary. ‘The attraction of limitless land, which 
should draw away all who are at once able-bodied and unsuc- 
cessful, exists already, and can hardly increase; the “ con- 
gestion” of the population shows no sign of decreasing; and 
the sufferings of a section of the people of New York—arising 
in part from their lodging, which is worse than that of London 
—described by the devoted philanthropist, Mr. C. Brace, began 
in a period of prosperity. The only visible hope is in educa- 
tion; and while immigration continues, general education is 
rather a distant dream of good men than a present source of 
confidence to politicians, 

If the vote for Mr. H. George cannot be explained, the pro- 
portion of Socialists, or semi-Socialists, in New York is larger 
than in any other great town in the world; and though this 
may not be a source of actual danger, it certainly is a reason 
for most disheartening perplexity. In the long last, actual 
power in the United States rests with the freeholders, who 
cannot be devotees of Mr. Henry George ; and the farmers of 
New York State could as easily put down any anti-social 
movement within the city, as the Illinois Militia could put down 
rioters in Chicago. But to appeal to force against such num- 
bers is almost to appeal to civil war; and it is the existence 
of the evil, not the impossibility of repressing it, which is so 
saddening to the observer. In Europe, it is possible to say 
that Socialism is due to repression—a remark often made 
about Germany—or to overcrowding—though the population 
of France does not increase—or to the monopoly of land—an: 
argument constantly adduced by English theorists ; but now it 
breaks out in America, where there is no military repression ; 





where population, though it increases rapidly, has ample room ; 
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and where, under the Homestead Law, every man can obtain 160 
acres by fulfilling a few simple forms. Every one is free, every 
one has a vote, every one can obtain education, and every one 
can enjoy land practically without payment, If, in a 
country where those conditions of prosperity exist, and where, 
moreover, the immense majority are not only contented with 
their institutions, but sincerely proud of them, anti-social hatred 
can be generated on a vast scale, what hope is there for the 
future? Let nations do what they will, they cannot create 
among their peoples either universal comfort or universal con- 
tent ; and if discomfort or discontent are to justify anti-social 
movements after all artificial obstacles to prosperity have been 
removed, when is civil war, or the fear of civil war, to come to 
anend? We seem to be in presence of a kind of mania with which 
there is no dealing, and about which the wise can only hope that 
it proceeds from an impulse that one day will wear out. A 
great many people think in their hearts that it will be cured 
by despair, by what is, in fact, the dread of irresistible physical 
force; but the evidence is not on that side. The physical 
force in Chicago was visibly irresistible when the anarchists 
began throwing bombs; and the first idea of the fanatics of 
the creed—happily, not yet very numerous—is that they ought 
to be martyrs for it, ought, that is, to regard physical force just 
as the early Christians did, as of no account in the battle. Others 
think that surrender will ultimately satisfy discontent; but 
what is to be the surrender which will satisfy men in America ? 
The people have already all power. The unoccupied land is 
already divided among them on demand. They can regulate 
taxation just as they please. They do already by custom, 
though not by law, distribute property pretty equally among 
all children at death. What remains, unless we give up the 
moral law altogether, and under a thin veil of legislative 
action, plunder those who have earned for the benefit 
of those who have not, and so announce authorita- 
tively, in a world where bread is not produced except by 
hard ploughing, that industry is to be of no account? The 
States may establish a Poor-Law, and so prevent hunger; but 
we have done that here, and our Socialists say it is nothing 
but an insult, and of no good at all in the solution of the 
social problem. We confess we see no secure ground of hope, 
except in a change of religious feeling deep down among the 
masses ; and as yet, all that is visible, in Europe at all events, 
is a deeper and deeper scepticism, leading nowhere except to an 
intenser belief that the true objects of life are a maximum of 
comfort and a minimum of toil. That ideal is the very root 
of the strange passion which, long increasing in Europe, is now 
menacing America also. 





GENERAL BOULANGER. 


GABRIEL MONOD, whose occasional papers on 

e “Contemporary Life and Thought in France ” are the 

most impartial comments upon French affairs that appear in 
the English Press, has this month (Contemporary Review, 
November, 1886) told us something about a man whom 
Englishmen are probably tempted to under-estimate. General 
Boulanger’s truthfulness is so much less than questionable, and 
the points on which he has been proved wrong are points lying 
so entirely within his own cognisance, that people in this country 
assumed—far too hastily—that his career in France was over. 
It will be remembered that he declared in the Chamber 
that the Duc d’Aumale had had nothing to do with 
his promotion to be a General, and that, when confronted 
by a letter expressing enthusiastic gratitude to the Duke 
for the service he had done him, he promptly denied its 
authenticity. Unfortunately, the letter turned out to be his, 
and the Duc d’Aumale had really interested himself in his 
advancement. General Boulanger, therefore, had committed 
himself to two statements which were demonstrably untrue, 
and it was very generally believed in England that his 
career must necessarily be at an end. With this stain 
resting on his reputation, he could not, it was said, 
remain Minister of War, even if he were permitted to remain 
in the Army. Those who reasoned in this way were quite 
wrong in their estimate of French opinion. “In spite of this 
unpleasant occurrence,” says M. Monod, ‘ General Boulanger is 
still popular. He is the first Republican statesman since 
the death of Gambetta who has made ardent partisans, 
and above all has been able to excite the enthusiasm of the 
crowd.” To Englishmen this is surprising, and rather shock- 
ing. Such a man, they say, has no business to put himself 
forward ; he should be thankful if he is allowed to slip un- 


. . e¢ a 
pressed. Somehow this is not the opinion of Frenchmen at least 
of the French democracy. A falsehood does not seem to the 
unpardonable sin that it is commonly accounted in Sainte) 
General Boulanger pleases the French people and the Pr : 
Army, and they are not going to lose the services of acon 
they trust, because on one or two occasions he has not spoken the 
truth. After all, falsehood is, in his case, no evidence of 
cowardice; for though he was quite ready to deny his o 
words and his own handwriting, he was equally read z 
challenge any man who said that he had denied them ; sal 
this being so, a large number of his countrymen are wi i 
to condone what he has done. He is too valuable to be 
parted with. 

Why he is so valuable, we may learn from M. Gabriel 

Monod. General Boulanger is popular at once with the 

and with the Army; and this is a combination which has of 
late been hard to find in France. Her best Generals have been 
followers of lost causes. They have been Royalists of 
Imperialists. Consequently, the more they have been liked 
by the Army, the more they have been distrusted by the 
Republican Government. General Boulanger, on the con 
trary, is a sound Radical, a friend of M. Clémenceau’s, 
and yet he is liked by the soldiery. So long as he is 
Minister of War, the Cabinet gain by his popularity, whereas 
his departure from office would, especially if it were the result 
of any action on the part of the Prime Minister, expose thom 
to a good deal of obloquy. A Government which does not 
command the confidence of the Army is destitute of one main 
support on which Governments are wont to rely, and there can 
be no worse road to a soldier’s confidence than the dismissal of 
a commander whom he thinks his friend. M. Monod sums up in 
a sentence what it is that has given General Boulanger his pres. 
tige alike with officers and men. With the officers, it is that the 
Army once more fillsa place and makes a noise in the world; with 
the soldiers, it is that he gives them leave of absence and 
additional time out, that he has decorated them with a beard 
and relieved them of a knapsack. It is the things he has done 
to gain the hearts of the soldiers that most testify to General 
Boulanger’s superiority over his predecessors. In a professional 
Army, the affection of the men may be won by the same arts 
that win the affection of the officers. Both alike “ are delighted 
to see the Army once more filling a place and making a noise 
in the world.” But with an Army recruited on the principle 
of universal service for three years, these considerations hold 
but a verysmall place. The average soldier is only anxious to 
see the three years come to an end; and he is shrewd enough 
to know that the events which would enable the Army to fill a 
place and make a noise in the world are just those that would 
keep him with the colours, instead of sending him home as soon 
as his time is up. It is General Boulanger’s merit that he has 
understood this distinction, and has appealed to the ambition 
of the officers, and to the sense of comfort of the soldiers, 

In the first place, he has allowed them to wear their beards, 
Barrack accommodation is not spacious, and barrack hours are 
early, and for both these reasons, to be spared the necessity of 
shaving is to be exempted from a constantly recurring 
annoyance, Then, if a young man cherishes a secret belief 
that his beard adorns him, he is no longer compelled to 
sacrifice it on joining the Army; and the fewer surrenders of 
individual taste the service demands, the more popular it is 
likely to become. A close-shaven chin may be a sign of 
smartness in the eyes of a martinet; but to the soldier 
who has had to exchange his treasured beard for a lacerated 
surface which smarts and reddens in the morning air, it isa 
badge of slavery. It may be a small thing, but then it is just 
in these small things that the consideration of a commander 
or a War Minister is most shown. Why the provision of beds 
should make General Boulanger popular needs no explanation. 
A barrack-floor is not all that is wanted for a night's resting- 
place. And as to the third point, the Sunday holiday, we 
have only to bear in mind for how many years the Sunday has 
been the hardest day of the week to the French soldier, to 
understand how welcome the change must be. Civilians 
might play if they chose; he could not. Civilians could end 
the work of one week on the Saturday, and not begin that of 
the next until the Monday; he had to do more on the inter- 
mediate day than on any other. In this respect, General 
Boulanger has restored the soldier his freedom. Sunday, 
instead of being the day chosen for every maneuvre on a large 
scale, is now, wherever it is possible, to be kept as a holiday. 
In issuing this order, moreover, General Boulanger has shown 
some courage. The observance of Sunday is a red flag to 





noticed through life. And if he does put himself forward, it 
is the business of his countrymen to see that he is properly re- 


many French Radicals. It is associated with religious tradi- 
tions, and it is advocated by the clergy; and these two con- 
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+z cations are enough to make any sound and consistent 


hinker sacrifice health, ease, and enjoyment, rather than 
+, from work on a day when to work is to show his emanci- 
son from priestcraft and superstition, One reason probably 
Sunday reviews have been so much in favour with the 
Republican authorities is that they make it difficult for the 
reactionary soldier—and in a national Army there must be many 
reactionaries—to go to mass. Under the new rule, every soldier 
qho likes to spend half-an-hour in this way will ordinarily be free 
i doso. General Boulanger is evidently of opinion that it is 
more important for @ Minister of War to consider what a 
gldier likes, than what a politically minded civilian thinks 
he ought to like. It is not a very wonderful conclusion 
jo have reached ; but he is the first Minister of War who has 
heen wise enough to understand and to act upon it. General 
Boulanger is evidently not a man whom a Government like 
that of France will think it can safely throw aside. 





MATERIAL PROGRESS IN SYRIA. 


ATEVER may be the case in other parts of Asiatic 
Turkey, there can be no question that Syria has made 
substantial progress in the last quarter of a century. Signs, 
indeed, are not wanting in the Vilayet of a general re-awaken- 
ing that augurs well for the economic future of that once pros- 
perous region. Although the Turkish Government, true to 
its traditions, has done absolutely nothing to promote either 
the development of industry or the extension of commerce there, 
and Syria to this day possesses not a single harbour and but 
two roads—one from Beyrout to Damascus, the other from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem—travellers acquainted with the former 
condition of the country are unanimous as to its growing pros- 
perity. Evidence of progress is seen on every side. The towns 
are increasing in size and population, imports and exports are 
steadily rising, trade is passing from the hands of Europeans 
into those of the native merchants, and the fellahin: are 
beginning to invest money in cattle-reariny. In the larger 
seaports the signs of material growth are especially striking. 
Beyrout, for example, would hardly be known for the same 
place by travellers of the last generation, were they to 
revisit it now. It has quadrupled in extent and population 
within the last five-and-twenty years, and is practically a 
new city, built partly in the Western style, under the super- 
vision of a German architect. The European quarter, as it 
is called, is positively palatial. It is well paved, lighted, 
and—incredible enough—has a corps of street-scavengers. 
There is water laid on, supplied by an English Waterworks 
Company ; a public carriage service to Tripoli and Homs, 
organised in 1882 by a Company having a capital of £20,000 ; 
and itcan further boast a successful paper-mill, costing upwards 
of £20,000, erected in 1883, and capable of supplying the whole 
of Syria with paper of first-class quality. From a squalid and 
unsavoury Eastern port, with about 15,000 or 20,000 residents, 
Beyrout has grown in a quarter of a century to a thriving 
European entrepét, having a population of over 80,000; and 
thisin spite of the fact that there is no harbour, and vessels have to 
anchor in the open roadstead. The shipping touching at Beyrout 
has grown, in the same five-and-twenty years, from 100 vessels, 
or 30,000 tons, to nearly 400 steamers and 3,500 sailing 
vessels, with a tonnage of 400,000 gross. At the present 
moment, the imports there from England alone are over three- 
quarters of a million pounds in value annually, which is more 
than the sum-total of the entire exports and imports in 1860. 
§o rapid has been the growth of trade, that an extension of the 
custom-house has been built. The only thing unchanged is 
the Turkish official; he is the same pleasant personage as 
heretofore. He is firm in his refusal to accept any 
douceur that may be offered him in the custom-house to 
pass a package that ought to pay duty; but he courteously 
intimates that he will have the pleasure of calling upon one 
the next day, and receiving the baksheesh privately. Some time 
ago, a merchant found himself two sacks short in a quantity of 
grain consigned to him; and with the perfect concurrence of 
the officials, he made good the deficiency with a couple of sacks 
addressed to somebody else, who had to bear the loss. This 
18 not a story ben trovato, but an extract from our Consular 
Reports, and makes the growing prosperity of Beyrout only 
the more remarkable. 

No less marked is the progress made of late years in and 
about Jaffa, the most southerly seaport of Syria. The 
changes in this.ancient and interesting little town are eminently 
striking. The old wall that surrounded it, after the primitive 
Eastern fashion, has been pulled down; the moat filled up to 








admit of an extension of the area available for building ; and 
numbers of new houses have been erected, many of imposing 
style and size, to say nothing of depdts and magazines. North 
and south of the town is quite a series of suburbs, substantially 
built by Arab immigrants from Upper Egypt, who are settling 
in Syria and Palestine. And it is noted, too, that the houses 
have glass windows, a thing unheard of twenty yearsago. The 
country round about Jaffa is even more changed than the port 
itself. It is being converted into quite an earthly “ paradise,” 
one vast orange-grove, a region of orchards and fruit-gardens. 
The number of such holdings has increased fourfold in the 
past quarter of a century, and it is estimated that there are 
now, in the immediate vicinity of the port, four hundred of these 
orange-gardens, ranging in size from two to fifteen acres ; and 
finer oranges than those of Jaffa are not grown in the world. 
They are oval-shaped, run sometimes to fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference, are exquisite in flayour, and one mass of delicious 
juice. He who has not tasted a Jaffa orange in fine condition 
does not know what an orange is. Large quantities have 
been shipped to Liverpool lately, where they have fetched 
high prices; and the trade would admit of indefinite expan- 
sion, and prove a source of great profit, were there a direct 
service with England. As it is, oranges shipped at Jaffa 
have to be transhipped at Alexandria or Smyrna; and 
this affects the condition of the fruit when landed, while it 
adds materially to the cost of carriage. The orange production 
of the district at present is about eight to ten millions annually, 
and they are sold at eight to ten a penny: retail. The most 
convincing proof of the growing prosperity of Jaffa is to be 
found in the price of land. It has risen ten, and in some cases 
fifteen-fold; a plot that would with difficulty have fetched £5 
twenty years ago, is now not to be bought for £50 
or £60. Practically speaking, land near Jaffa is not to be 
had. Even the lesser towns along the coast show signs of 
renewed activity. Haifa, the little port at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, has roused from its torpor, and gone in for building 
and rebuilding,—on a small scale, of course. It is so changed, 
that Herr Schick, the Government Surveyor of Buildings, 
declares he did not recognise the place when he revisited it in 
1880. Czesarea, once famous, but wholly deserted for cen- 
turies, is on the high-road to become once again a centre of 
trade. There is the nucleus of a new town rising, inhabited . 
by Moslem immigrants from Bosnia and Herzegovina; a custom- 
house is built, and a line of steamers will call there regularly. 
In the larger towns of the interior, the note of progress has 
been struck, and all are in a state of transition. Bethlehem has 
been almost entirely rebuilt, and improved out of all knowledge. 
The streets were formerly impassable in winter; now they are 
paved and tolerably-clean, passable at any time. The same 
may be said of Tiberias and Nazareth. Nablous—the ancient 
Shechem where Joseph was sold—is become one vast soap- 
boiling establishment. Its product is in general demand 
throughout Syria, and it may yet become the Northampton of 
Palestine for boots. The most satisfactory sign of progress in 
the interior is, in our opinion, the advance in agriculture, and 
the steady increase in the number of those who appear to 
devote themselves to agricultural pursuits. Everywhere the 
traveller hears of new plantations being made, and sees new 
gardens fenced-in. Between Nazareth, Safet, and Nablous, 
where the olive thrives best, olive-trees are being planted at 
the rate—it is locally stated—of 500,000 a year; and the pro- 
duct of the district in the shape of olive-oil is already upwards 
of six million okes, or fifteen million pounds’ weight, for it is so 
measured there, annually. Highly significant, as we remarked, 
is the fact that the country people and peasantry are investing 
their money largely in cattle-rearing, a thing undreamed of a 
few years back. If the Government would only protect the 
fellah from the roving “ Bedawi”—who hails the tiller of the 
soil as the “ father of cabbages,” and looks down upon him as 
the “ hhamar ed-dunia,” or “ the ass of the world,” to say 
nothing of religiously robbing him whenever, or rather as 
often as, opportunity offers—rural Syria would have a chance 
of thriving again. 

The order of things in Jerusalem, too, is very different 
from what it was only a few years ago, and the change the 
Holy City is gradually undergoing strikes every traveller who 
has revisited the place after an interval of eight or ten seasons, 
Whole quarters have been rebuilt, sanitation is cared for, 
the streets are well lighted, clocks are placed on many public 
buildings, and the gates are no longer closed at sundown, to 
the inconvenience of residents and the hindrance of trades- 
people. The tanneries and slaughterhouses have been removed 
to a distance, and outside the walls of the ancient enclosure a 
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“ new Jerusalem” is slowly rising, that at the present rate of 
growth, will in a very few years quite overshadow the old 
city, exceeding it both in area and population. Suburbs are 
springing up round about and extending, notably on the 
western side, And as Herr Schick, the Government Surveyor, 
estimates the number of dwellings to have “ probably trebled ” 
in five-and-twenty years, some idea may be formed of the rate 
at which Syria is making progress, notwithstanding many and 
serious disadvantages. Old residents record other changes, no 
less satisfactory and suggestive because unconnected with the 
material prosperity of the country. There is more toleration, 
and a better feeling generally between Moslems, Christians, 
and Jews. Among other things, slight in themselves, but 
still indicative of moral progress, may be noted the facts 
that the great bells of all the churches in Jerusalem are 
allowed to be rung; Christian officials in Government employ 
are no longer obliged to wear the red fez; the Pashas often 
walk about on foot with a single attendant, instead of the 
imposing cavalcade that was formerly considered indis- 
pensable; and the ladies take an intelligent interest in the 
latest Paris fashions, which they now affect. Schools have 
increased in number, and there have been more pupils in 
attendance of late years. And this is reflected, so it is 
asserted, in an improved race of handicraftsmen, who turn 
out sounder work than formerly, and are beginning to 
develop some amount of artistic taste in their productions. 
No one, therefore, who knows anything of the condition 
of Syria twenty-five or thirty years ago but will admit that 
great material progress has been made in the interval; and 
if, instead of making conventions for railways in Asia Minor 
which are unlikely to be built for many a year to come, the 
Turkish Government would devote only a little money to 
the improvement of the means of intercommunication in 
the Syrian Vilayet, there can be little doubt .that the 
next quarter of a century would see even more striking 
changes for the better in the general condition of the 
province. 








MR. PAGE ROBERTS ON LIBERALISM IN 
RELIGION. 

R. PAGE ROBERTS, the incumbent of the church in 

Vere Street in which Frederick Maurice preached 

during the last years of his life, has just published a volume of 
singularly patient and careful sermons, which sometimes rise 
into noble eloquence, and always give the impression of a mind 
singularly free from ecclesiastical formalism and professional 
habits of thought. To two of these sermons,—which give their 
title to the volume,—he gives the name of “ Liberalism in 
Religion,” and as he attempts in them to define what he does 
not and what he does mean by “ Liberalism ” in religion, and as 
the remainder of the volume gives us plenty of illustrations of 
his method and drift, it is a matter of some interest to follow the 
course of his thought, and to test his conception of religious 
Liberalism by any other standards by which it may occur to us 
to try it. Mr. Page Roberts points out that two of the 
most widely-read writers of our day, Cardinal Newman and 
Frederick Maurice, have both disliked the word “Liberalism ” 
in its application to religion, Cardinal Newman having described 
his Oxford movement as a war against Liberalism, and even 
Frederick Maurice having described the Liberals as maintaining 
that “ people could know nothing about theology.” Mr. Page 
Roberts believes that this dread of Liberalism in religion is due, 
in great measure at least, to misunderstanding. Dr. Newman 
held that the Liberals reject all religious dogma, all absolute 
truth in the region of revelation. Mr. Maurice held that the 
Liberals derided theology, and wished to look for trath alto- 
gether from the human side, a side on which he did not think 
that they would find it. Mr. Page Roberts thinks them both 
wrong. He has no hesitation in declaring that a religion with- 
out dogma is not, properly speaking, a religion at all; it is mere 
feeling without a conviction. He is very clear and firm in holding 
by dogma. He holds that anti-dogmatic teachers and anti- 
theological teachers are not “ Liberals in religion,” but Liberals 
“without religion,’—irreligious Liberals. There is no such 
thing at all, he says, as religion without dogma, religion 
without theology. It is those who wish to subvert religion 
altogether, not religious Liberals, who denounce dogma and 
decry theology. Why, then, have the religious Liberals got this 
bad name ? Because, says Mr. Page Roberts, they do not accept 
dogmas so freely as the religious Conservatives on the authority 
of the Churches, Religious Liberals regard all Churches as 








fallible, and question some of the dogmas which cach Obamas 
its turn has approved. They not only think that the Ro 
Church has erred, but that the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and — 
Churches have erred also. Mr. Page Roberts regards it as the 
aim of Liberalism in religion “to get more certain hold of positi 
truth” by the method of examination, as distinguished ig 
the method of authority :—“It may be that some of the doctainal 
formule of the past may be shown to be erroneous conclusio 
from revelation, and others but imperfect Trepresentations . 
revelation. But the end will he, that if fewer things ma 
positively be affirmed, and some things which have been looked 
upon as dogmas take the place of pious opinions, or of ‘ specula. 
tive expansions,’ the firm foundation will be seen to be secure 
and on that foundation union will be possible. The method of 
authority has been tried and failed. We must try the methog 
of science, the method of unfettered examination, It tends to 
unity in physical researches, and if that which religious men 
seek to understand is positive, is real—real as the entities from 
which we obtain the laws of science—then faith in God will be 
seen to have no less sure a foundation than faith in the Cosmos. 
the mode of God’s manifestation in history, I mean the revela, 
tion of the Trinity, will be more certain than the laws of physical 
development ; and the salvation of Christ as sure in its action 
as the movements of the heavenly bodies. Authority hag 
resulted in dead submission or in open rebellion. Free and 
capable investigation will result in a unity which cannot be 
broken.” 


Now, we at once agree and disagree with Mr. Page Roberts 
in this statement of his case. We agree heartily so far as he 
holds that the declarations of ecclesiastical assemblies have 
added nothing to the true “authority” of religious truths, 
except only so far as, in the generations which followed imme. 
diately the foundation of the Church, they offered indirect 
evidence of the belief which revelation had inspired in those 
who received the teaching of Christ himself. But we disagree 
with him so far as we understand him to say that the method 
of “unfettered examination” can prove theological truth at all 
in the same way in which “unfettered examination ” can prove 
scientific truth. Let us consider how scientific examination 
tests and verifies scientific truths, and how, on the other hand, 
spiritual investigation tests and verifies spiritual truths, and 
we shall see at once that in the latter case there enters,—neces- 
sarily and largely,—an element of authority which does not 
enter at all in the former case. Any man with common ability 
to follow mathematical demonstrations and physical inductions, 
can for himself verify the evidence (say) for the law of gravita- 
tion, and for the determination of the various eclipses and occul- 
tations put down in the nautical almanack for any given year. 
These things involve no special powers, but only a certain pre- 
scribed course of education. Speaking generally, all those who 
follow that prescribed course come to the same conclusions; and 
those who only follow it a little way see enough to know that, if 
they followed it farther, they would in all probability be able to 
verify the demonstrations not yet arrived at, as adequately as 
they have verified those which they have fully mastered. Now, 
is that the case, or at all like the case of revelation? Surely 
not. How did Nathan, or David, or Isaiah, or John the Baptist, 
or our Lord gain the power they wielded over the minds of their 
contemporaries and disciples? Clearly not by merely putting 
them on a line of thought which any one with the proper 
amount of culture could follow and verify for himself; 
but rather by startling their consciences, elevating their 
spiritual nature, convincing them with sudden intuition that 
the power behind the veil of visible things had held a much 
more living communication with these teachers than ordinary 
men had hitherto been able to hold with it; and that by 
obeying the authority which was revealed to them through 
these teachers, they could attain an ease of conscience and 
a peace of spirit which they had never felt before. But was 
not this conviction bound up with the acceptance of a 
spiritual authority in the true sense? Was it competent to 
the man who accepted Isaiah as an inspired teacher, to doubt 
him when he prophesied that the truly righteous servant,— 
he who should see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied,— 
would be a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, who 
should have to bear the sin of many, and to make intercession 
for the transgressors ? If any one had disputed this prophecy 
of Isaiah’s, how could Isaiah have proved it to him, as a mathe- 
matician could prove to a doubter the verification of Newton's 
law? The moral authority of the prophet is implied in the 
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very attitude which recognises @ man as a prophet, and it is 
. noggible to say that the method of authority has failed, when 
ree last resort religious truth is proved by a method of 
authority still. We admit that the prophet must make good his 
hold over the inferior mind, by flashing upon it moral truths 
qhich that inferior mind at once recognises. Still, the inferior 
pind must accept much on the authority of the superior mind 
ghich it cannot verify for itself. When John the Baptist told 
the multitudes who went out to him, that one was coming far 
mightier than he, the latchet of whose shoes he was not worthy 
to unloose, he expected his authority for that statement to be 
accepted by those who had felt his moral power in the exposure 

of their sins. When our Lord declared that it was God himself 
ho had revealed to St. Peter that he was the Christ the Son 
of the living God, he expected that statement to be accepted 
on his authority by those over whose minds he had asserted 
his moral power by reading their secrets and rebuking their 
cowardice. It is impossible to separate revelation from the 
sphere of authority in any way at all akin to that in which we 
may separate scientific truth from the sphere of authority. The 
deeper and higher and nobler the mind to which the spiritual 
secrets of the universe are communicated, the less verifiable 
by others will be the spiritual penumbra of truth, as it were, by 
which the moral power of that mind will be surrounded. Who 
will pretend that ordinary men can verify for themselves the 
statements of our Lord concerning his own knowledge of God? 
Yet the teaching of the early Church is founded entirely on 
those statements, and is inseparable from them. If they are to be 
discredited because they cannot be verified, the authority of the 
Christian revelation vanishes with them. No one could maintain 
more strenuously than we should that there is no true religious 
authority except in combination with the power to pierce the con- 
science, to dominate the judgment, to satisfy and glorify the 
common-sense of practical men. It is because the Prophets and 
Apostles irradiate the common duties of life by the sobriety of 
their piety and the fine exaltation of their common-sense, that men 
so gladly accept them as their guides in the perplexities of their 
earthly ways. But then, they do accept them as their guides 
even where they cannot verify that guidance. They do believe 
what they tell them of a world to which it is impossible to go 
for the purposes of verification. They do accept their authority. 
Therefore, we very much hesitate to say with Mr. Page Roberts 
that Liberal religion consists in putting authority aside, though 
it no doubt does-i.en put the authority of ecclesiastical assem- 
blies aside. And why? Because ecclesiastical assemblies 
have never shown that moral power to pierce and enlighten 
the conscience which is the only true stamp of spiritual 
authority. Nevertheless, religious Liberals must not dis- 
own authority, or they disown religion itself. Admit, if you 
please, that the question of what the great Prophets and 
Apostles did reveal, nay, what Christ himself did reveal, is a 
question on which we should listen to some extent to scholars 
and historical critics, as well as to the existing documents in 
which these revelations were first recorded. Admit that it is not 
altogether an easy question what the authentic part of these 
revelations is. But it cannot be admitted that, so far as we can 
feel confident that we have them,—a question on which not only 
documentary evidence, but every indication of the belief of the 
primitive Church which they founded, has a right to be con- 
sulted,—we are to accept them only so far as we can ourselves 
attest the truths they declare. For it is of the very essence 
of revelation that it reveals an infinitely higher and deeper 
nature and character than our own, the measure of which 
we are wholly unable to take. Revelation must tell us 
that which our conscience confesses to be true, or we should 
not be struck by it and laid hold of by it. But it must and 
does do more. It must lay us under the obligation to believe 
much which, while it supports the authority of the conscience 
and extends it into a world to which the conscience alone could 
never admit us, cannot be verified by us. Spiritual authority 
is inseparable from revelation, and he who cannot bow his 
intellect to what that intellect cannot verify, will soon come to 
throw off the moral authority through which the intellectual 
authority first obtains its hold upon us. The spectacle of M. 
Renan, first undermining all the spiritual authority of revela- 
tion, and then going on to insult in the grossest way the purest, 
simplest, and most peremptory of men’s moral instincts, is one 
that should warn us all of the frightful consequences to which 
indulgence in the delight of trampling on authority may 
ultimately lead us. , 








LADY COMPANIONS. 
HE mass of correspondence from Lady Companions, to 
which the Daily News has recently opened its columns, 
is far from exhilarating reading. There is a comic element in 
it, especially in the repeated complaint that it is so selfish of 
the men not to marry them, when they would so like to be 
married—as if men wanted to be “ relieving officers” to their 
wives as well as to their sons—but the general effect is pitiful 
in the extreme. What a mass of miserable women there must 
be in the middle class, which thinks itself so well-to-do! Itis 
now some fifteen or sixteen years since the movement for 
enabling middle-class women to earn their own living first 
assumed a practical form, and as yet but little impression has 
been made upon the great body of their trouble. A number of girls 
who would have been badly educated are now educated well, at 
some cost to their feminineness perhaps, though not much, but 
with immense advantage to them in every other respect. A 
few women who would have remained untaught have become 
instructed, and the general standard of female culture has, in 
one class particularly—the wives and daughters of the profes- 
sionals—been perceptibly raised. The women who are fortunate 
have in fact benefited decidedly by the “ movement,” and so have 
the abler women employed in the business of education. They are 
more highly considered, they are more kindly treated, they enjoy 
more liberty, a few prizes have been opened out to them, and 
their pay has been’ increased, though in this last respect the 
improvement is less than is popularly supposed. ‘ Good” 
salaries—that is, salaries out of which a competence can be 
saved for old age—are still seldom paid to women, while fortunes 
can only be made by those who possess capital, or exceptional 
power of organising private schools. In addition, two or 
three fresh careers have been opened out to women, and 
there may be a few score of them in England who, in one 
way or another, are making, by work in different profes- 
sions, an independence which formerly they would not have’ 
made; but for the majority, the old story still continues 
true. Hardly any one is so ill-off as the educated woman who 
has no money, and no positive right in a home. Unless she 
has special capacities, her increased liberty of doing remu- 
nerative work—which the movement really has secured to her— 
is of no advantage to her, for she can find no work to do. 
Some work men do better almost at the same price; some—for 
instance, clerk work in banks—is shut by custom; for some 
the usual middle-class woman is just not educated enough; 
and some she refuses from a motive which, though it may be 
pushed too far, has many justifications,—namely, that dislike 
to lose caste from which men are most certainly not exempt: 
Middle-class men refuse work every day from a feeling of pride 
which in women is condemned as “ too ridiculous ;” in particular 
they will not, under any pressure, become domestic servants. 
It is evident from every line of these letters, with all their silli- 
nesses, and bitternesses, and strange revelations of unconscious 
incapacity, that there are thousands of middle-class women in 
London who are almost in despair for money, who rush in 
hundreds for any vacancy, who inundate advertisers with letters 
till honest selection is rendered almost physically impossible, 
and who, if only they may keep their caste and not do manual 
labour—for which, poor things, half of them are physically 
incapacitated—will take any wages and accept any kind of 
situation. There are literally hundreds of applications for 
“companionships” on £20 a year, £14 is a common 
salary, and there are scores of letters received when the 
advertiser offers nothing but a “ Christian home.” The 
women who make up these crowds have not benefited by 
the educational movement at all, or, rather, it has injured 
them. As one writer complains, no uncertificated teacher has 
now a fair chance; while, as she forgets to mention, there are 
ten women who think they are educated, and partially are so, 
for three who competed with each other before. Nor, we fear, 
has the “ movement” much improved the standard of general 
capacity. The women revealed in these letters have not acquired 
from it any more fitness for the rough-and-tumble of life. They 
are no doubt exceptionally unfit, for the letters come from those 
who complain; but it is disheartening to see how little effect 
“‘ woman’s progress ” has had in hardening them in a good way. 
They are, in reality, only fit to be supported by their friends. 
None of them complain of any positive injustice or wrong 
from their employers, except a degree of confinement which is, 
we fear, a genuine oppression still remaining in most house- 
holds; yet they all repine, and all for the same cause, which is 
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if they would put it in plain words, want of affection from 
their employers. They seem never to have learned the lesson 
men learn so soon,—that people are esteemed for service, but 
liked for things with which service has nothing to do; and 
that affectionate considerateness is not, in this work-a-day world, 
to be given as per contract in aid of wages. ‘They never seem 
to think that they have only to be indispensable to be well- 
treated, or that the female manager of a hotel or a shop would 
be scolded quite as sharply as they are, if anything went wrong. 
We shall not mock at suffering women for being too sensitive 
to “slights,” or for regarding reproofs as insults; but such sen- 
sitiveness, even if natural or commendable, is evidence of in- 
capacity for work. Endurance in moderation is part of the 
contract, and must be given like any other service. They “ try” 
their employers, we may be sure, quite as often as they are tried. 
There is no nuisance so insupportable to a woman as a “ com- 
panion ” who is unsuitable, except, indeed, a husband cursed 
with the same drawback; and both employer and companion 
are only fortunate in that they can go apart. The whole com- 
plaint is unreasonable; but it is a proof not of women’s innate 
and incurable unreasonableness, but of their lack of effective 
discipline for the hard work of life. 

We cannot but doubt, in reading these letters, whether the 
best friends of women might not direct their energies profitably 
in a somewhat different direction. Education is good, and 
liberty to work is good, and the right to vote may possibly be 
good, though we do not think so; but pecuniary independence 
would, for the majority of such women as write these letters, 
be better than them all. A change of opinion among 
men on this subject would relieve or prevent more suffering 
than any opening of the professions. Men in England 
are too careless of the pecuniary future of their daughters. 
They will keep up insurances for their wives, and they 
will part with considerable sums to “put out” their sons; 
but they will not make persistent and painful efforts to secure 
their daughters’ independence. On the Continent, men will. A 
custom much more sacred to most Continentals than any dogma 
of the Churches, compels every man with any pretensions to 
decency to save for his daughter’s dot, sometimes even for a 
sister’s or niece’s; and he invariably does it,—or at least as 
invariably as an English father provides decent food and 
raiment while he is alive. The sacrifices undergone by French, 
German, and Italian fathers for this end are untold, and furnish 
the key to much of the more sordid side of life upon the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Hamerton, in his charming description of rural 
French life, tells a suggestive story on the subject illustrating 
that meanness of the French bourgeoisie which we English so 
despise :— 

“One of my bourgeois friends talked to me very frankly on this 
subject, and said what is worth repeating, and what is not to be 
denied. ‘All my life,’ he said, ‘I have had the reputation of being 
exceedingly avaricious, because I have been careful about money, 
and have never been willing to let my substance be squandered by 
idle people for their amusement. Now, please consider how far I 
have deserved this reputation for avarice. I have saved money, it is 
true; but it has always been for others, not for my own pleasures. 
You know how simply I dress and live, and how few indulgences I 
give myself.’ Here let me observe that the argument may be fairly 
considered weak, for the most avaricious people dress and live the 
most simply. But when my friend asserted that he had saved for 
others, it was most true. He had been in his own person a sort of 
general insurance company for the benefit of all his relations, and 
of his wife’s relations too. He began life with nothing; when he 
had made money, one of the first things he did was to present a snug 
little property to his father, which gave him a retreat for his old 
age, and the means of passing it comfortably. My friend’s wife, 
with his hearty approval, made handsome yearly allowances to her 
poor relations. He did the same to other relations besides his father. 
He had two daughters, one of whom married a barrister. A very 
short time after their marriage the barrister was stricken down by 
paralysis, and so prevented from pursuing his profession. On this the 
‘miserly ’ father-in-law stepped in, and made him an allowance of 
£400 a year, that the misfortune might be less severe. Besides these 
aids to relations he had often assisted friends; ‘but,’ he said, ‘I will 
not lend money to be spent in luxuries. I did so, foolishly, once or 
twice when I was young, and found it only encouraged idleness, so I 
shut my purse to genteel applicants who are anxious to keep up their 
gentility. If I had not been what is called a miser, I should have 
been unable to help my poor relations in their need.’ All this was 


true ; the ‘miserly’ man had, in fact, been little else than a beautiful ° 


contrivance of Providence for distributing wealth wisely to those who 
needed it, and the more he gave the more he prospered, yet the 
private household expenses of himself and his wife are still fixed at 
£360 a year, and this includes £60 for a little tour.” 

To make such sacrifices for a daughter’s dowry is contrary 
to our manners, and not altogether expedient; but it would 
be well worth while to do it for a daughter's independence, 





. ra, 
and it might not be difficult to make it one of the social duties 
Opinion is not slow to grow, when the practice inculeated ig 
visibly just ; and though death cuts all obligations, not one man 
in a thousand is careless about contempt which will be poured 
on him after death. Wills always agree more or less with 
popular sentiment; and if it were considered infamons to leayg 
a daughter penniless to the mercy of the world, we should 
very soon find that an unthought-of thrift had become 
possible, and that, as in France, “my daughter’s portion” 
would be precisely the fund which not even pecuniary 
pressure would induce the father to break in upon. English. 
men have already given women rights to their own jp 
pecuniary matters almost as full as law can convey, and cop. 
sidering how impossible that reform once seemed, we cannot 
believe that this one is hopelessly out of the question, The 
educated woman wants a great many things in our day, and 
some things, perhaps, which are not good for her; but the thing 
she wants most—at least, if we may judge from these letters, 
which any woman of experience could multiply by the hundred— 
is to have a hundred a year of her own which she cannot fool 
away. Without that, she enters the battle of life unarmoured, 
and at a disadvantage for which neither education, nor liberty, 
nor the vote will be the smallest compensation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN IRISH PRIEST OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Some of the pleasantest recollections of my early childhood 
centre in the kindly figure of the old parish priest, whose death 
only a couple of years ago was mourned with unfeigned regret 
by peasantry and gentry alike, for he was beloved by all, irre. 
spective of creed or rank. Father Thomas French—or Father 
Tom, to speak of him by his more familiar title—was an 
admirable specimen of the pre-Maynooth epoch. He was, if not 
actually of gentle birth, one of Nature’s gentlemen to start with, 
who never harboured an unkind thought towards man or beast, 
and had gained that ease of manner and knowledge of the 
world which comes of travel and a liberal education. He had 
been educated abroad, and had fully profited by his oppor. 
tunities, speaking and reading French fluently, and adding to 
his theological acquirements a very pretty turn for scholarship, 
It must not be supposed from this, however, that Father Tom 
was a bookworm. On the contrary, I have seldom come across 
more ardent sportsman. In his earlier days he kept a small 
pack of beagles, lineal descendants, some of them, of Daniel 
O’Connell’s own dogs; he rode to hounds, he shot, and he 
coursed. At last his Bishop, who, as shall be shown later on, 
was greatly attached to Father Tom, deemed it advisable that 
his sporting proclivities should be somewhat restrained, and 
accordingly gave him his choice between hunting, shooting, and 
coursing. Father Tom chose the last, and many a hare eaten 
at our table had been coursed by his greyhounds. Once—but 
this was before the decision mentioned above debarred him from 
the use of his gun—a rather amusing incident occurred in 
connection with a hare sent by him as a present to a gentleman 
living at a distance. The animal had been entrusted to a faith- 
ful “ dummy,” or deaf and dumb retainer, who delivered it safely 
in the proper quarter; but the label having been lost in the transit, 
he found it hard to make his interlocutors understand who was 
the donor. At last, as by an inspiration, he crossed himself, linked 
his extended hands at the level of his eye, and snapping his 
fingers, made it irresistibly plain that it was the shooting priest 
who had sent the game. But this anecdote should be told in 
pantomime, not on paper. Just above the village there is a 
hillock with a commanding view of the valley ; and here Father 
Tom might often be seen in the closing years of his life, leaning 
on his patriarchal staff and watching his beloved hounds coursing 
on the adjoining slopes. His Bishop, a man of rare kindliness 
of heart, gave signal proof of this quality by humouring Father 
Tom’s ruling passion when the latter was an invalid in his house. 
He had fallen ill in the neighbourhood, and the Bishop at 
once sent for and kept him for a couple of months, until 
he was restored to health. One day, as his recovery seemed to 
be progressing very slowly, the Bishop exclaimed, “ Ah! I see 
what it is, Father Tom; we shall never have you well until you 
have the hounds here with you.” Father Tom smiled; but the 
Bishop was as good as his word, fetching half-a-dozen of the 
priest’s favourite dogs from the kennels, some thirty miles 
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gistant. ‘That Father Tom was evidently of the same opinion 
as the poet who wrote,— 
“He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both bird and man and beast,”’ 

will be gathered from the advice on the choice of a wife which 

once gave to a neighbour, which was to the effect that he 
ten poldly enter with his dogs into the drawing-room of the 
ei lady whom he fancied, and if she turned them out, should 
sat nothing more to say to her. This was indeed a forcible appli- 
cation of the maxim, “ Love me, love my dog.” Father Tom, who 
was a welcome guest at the houses of all the resident gentry— 
who were without exception Protestants, and in one case a 
Protestant clergyman—never forgot his friends’ children, but 
invariably brought cakes and sweets for them in his pockets. 
Bat it was not merely as a genial friend and sociable neighbour 
that this good old man deserves to be remembered. While in 
thorough sympathy with the peasantry, he was fully alive to 
their faults; and the wholesome awe in which he was held by 
his flock may best be illustrated by the method which we in- 
variably employed at his suggestion for the detection of petty 
farcenies. If an orchard was robbed, a net relieved of its haul, 
or a lobster-pot of its lobsters, Father Tom was communicated 
with forthwith, and the next Sunday the offenders were solemnly 
adjured from the altar, on pain of excommunication, to surrender 
themselves. Such offences were comparatively rare, I am bound 
tosay, and Father Tom’s threats proved of infallible efficacy. 
The offenders would present themselves at the front door in a 
day or two, expressing their contrition—grown men, as they 
often were—with tears, on their knees, and in language so 
grotesquely abject as sorely to test the gravity of their judge. 

It was not permitted to Father Tom, however, to close his 
gentle life in peace. His refusal, which no pressure could shake, 
to associate himself in any way with the land agitation marked 
him out for attack. Another Bishop, of a widely different 
character, succeeded Father Tom’s friend, and preserving a 
neutral attitude himself, lent no moral support to the small 
handful amongst his clergy who held aloof from the League. 
Turbulent “ coadjutors ” were associated with Father Tom, and 
his parish gained an ill name for outrage and disaffection. But 
his influence triumphed in the long-run, and before his death 
he had the satisfaction of seeing an almost total cessation of 
theoutrages, which had disgraced the district. When Flaherty, 
the chief shopkeeper, was boycotted,—matters reached such 
a pass that men were stationed across the street to take down 
the name of every person who crossed the threshold, till finally the 
custom dwindled down to nothing,—Father Tom never let a day 
pass without entering the shop, if not to buy, at least to give the 
owner his support and countenance. Such, then, was Father 
Tom French, whom I believe I am correct in stating to be the 


prototype of Father O'Flynn. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
oo 
THE CHURCH HOUSE. 
[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The temperate tone of yonr article contrasts so favourably 
with that of some other objectors to the proposal to build a 
Church House in commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee, that I 
am encouraged to send you a plea in its behalf. 

1. Icannot admit that Churchmen have no special interest 
in the Jubilee. No doubt we have a great interest in common 
with “English freethinkers,” and with all cur fellow-country- 
men. The reign of Queen Victoria is the first in which England 
has enjoyed a thoroughly Constitutional Government. Fifty 
years’ experience of a settled order, in which law has been 
respected and personal liberty secured as it is sécured in no 
other European State, with an absence of Court cabal and 
Royal intrigue previously unknown in our annals, is a boon for 
which England may be thankful indeed. But we have had 
more than this. A Court free from scandal and corruption, in 
which the high personal character of the Sovereign, and her 
faithfulness to principles of duty and morality, have maintained 
a steady protest against increasing laxity in the world of rank 
and wealth, has been of incalculable service to the interests 
which are dearest to the Church of Christ. A Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, however valuable and interesting, fails to represent this 
feeling; so, at least, it seems to me. 

2. It is a mistake to say that no one—but for the Jubilee— 
‘vould have proposed to build a Church House. I have been 





personally cognisant of extraordinary difficulty in finding a place 
for Church meetings in London, and it has notoriously been 
matter of complaint that one House of Convocation must 
borrow a dining-room; another, a Board-room across the Square; 
the House of Laymen, a room far away from both. There is no 
difficulty in Edinburgh in finding the head-quarters of the 
religious bodies, “ established ” or otherwise, in the North; the 
lofty spires of the General Assembly Hall, and the Free Church 
Assembly Hall, are conspicuous objects in that noble city. The 
subject of a Church House in London has been more than once 
seriously considered, and the need of one has long been felt. 

3. A fund for the relief of distressed clergy is an altogether 
excellent object ; but it can have no outward and visible existence, 
to which we can point, as we say, “ This is the memorial of the 
fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign.” 

4, Whatever may be said—and there is much to be said—i 
favour of such a clergy fund, there is no tangible plan before 
us for raising it. No one of any influence has come forward 
with a proposal; nor, as far as I can judge, is there the smallest 
probability of raising a sum of money at all adequate to a great 
occasion. If the scheme for a Church House were abandoned, 
the result would be the abandonment of any memorial of the 
Jubilee connected with the Church. I gather from your article 
that you would not be displeased at the result. For my own 
part, I should very much regret such a failure; and I heartily 
wish the Bishop of Carlisle’s proposal good success.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. F. Oxon. 


[Surely “ Queen Anne’s Bounty,” though it had not of course 
its origin in voluntary subscriptions of any kind, has done 
more to connect the Church with the memory of Queen Anne’s 
reign than any memorial building could have done? As for 
the prospect of raising a really large sum, it is impossible to 
test that till a really inspiring object is set before us.—Eb. 
Spectator. } 





CO-OPERATION. 

{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTorR.”’] 
Sir,—It has probably been as pleasant to many another veteran 
co-operator as it was to me to read your article of October 30th, 
on the reports of our Secretaries of Embassies abroad on the 
“System of Co-operation in Foreign Countries.” “Times” 
(happily) “still change, and we with them!” This month, 
thirty-six years ago, 1 remember the first important gathering 
we held in London, under Mr. Maurice’s presidency. <A well- 
known and able permanent Under-Secretary of State came to 
that meeting, but was very much annoyed next morning when 
his name appeared in the papers (how, none of us ever knew; 
we had no reporter). The next week, the late Lord Ashburton 
came to my chambers and left a cheque for £50 to help start 
the “ Working Tailors’ Association,” promising further help 
whenever we called on him, provided that his name was kept 
secret. (We used to call him Nicodemus amongst ourselves.) 
And now “ her Majesty’s representatives abroad’ are desired by 
the Foreign Secretary to report on co-operation in their respec- 
tive countries! I don’t suppose I shall live to see industry 
organised on saue lines; but ‘the good time” is assuredly 
“coming” on us more quickly than the most sanguine 
Christian Socialist dared to dream thirty short years back. You 
have always been well posted on this quiet but mighty social revo- 
lution which has been “ silently flooding in ” like the tide, while 
we have been brawling over the ballot, household suffrage, and 
the like. So yoursummary as regards the movement in England 
is quite correct. I have nothing to demur to, only something 
to supplement. It is quite true that we have little as yet to 
show in co-operative production which can compare with M. 
Godin’s Familistire at Guise, or to the Maison Leclaire in Paris. 
Still, after many failures, something really considerable and 
satisfactory has been done by the fustian-cutters at Heckmond- 
wike, the watchmakers at Coventry, and half-a-dozen other con- 
cerns, started, worked, and almost entirely owned by the work- 
people themselves; and, what is far more important, the uphill 
work seems at last to have been done, and we are on the 
eve of quite a new departure in this direction. I have 
always held, and said, privately and publicly, that we 
shall make no great progress in this direction till the 
employers are converted. Well, Sir, that happy moment has 
arrived. I am not, of course, speaking of them as a body; or 
even of the large class who are trying to convert their busi- 
nesses into Joint-Stock Companies (like Messrs. Guinness), 
seeing worse times before them, and intent on unloading, and 
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clearing out witha good premium for good-will; but of able and 
successful manufacturers, who are converted, and mean to stop 
in their businesses, and take their workpeople loyally into part- 
nership. Let me instance the latest and most promising example. 

The firm of William Thomson and Sons have for many years 
carried on the manufacture of woollen and worsted goods at 
Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, and have established a character 
for thorough genuineness in the materials used, and honesty in 
their processes. Mr. George Thomson, the present head of the 
firm, is a convert, and lately met a joint committee of co- 
operators, and representatives of the Trades’ Council of the 
district, to consider the best method of converting the business 
of the firm into an industrial partnership. The result has 
been the registration of the firm in its old name as an industrial 
partnership, under the following conditions :—The plant, stock- 
in-trade, book-debts, &c., have been valued by a firm of valuers 
agreed upon by the committee at £19,718 15s. 7d. This sum, 
nothing whatever being added for good-will, is to be the price of 
the business to the Industrial Society of “ William Thomson and 
Sons, Limited,’ which has now been registered. The whole of 
this sum not taken up in £1 shares by the workpeople and the 
Co-operative Societies of the neighbourhood, will be paid for by 
loan stock, bearing 5 per cent. interest, which cannot be called 
in so long as the interest is paid. After this payment, and the 
like interest on the shares, half of all profits will go to the 
workers, and the other half to increase the dividend on 
shares, or for such other purposes as may be agreed upon. 
Mr. George Thomson remains in the business as manager, 
asssisted by a committee of seven, three of whom repre- 
sent the Huddersfield Trades’ Council, two the Hudders- 
field District Co-operative Association, and two the present 
staff of the Woodhouse Mills. All your readers who have 
any acquaintance with the subject will see at once that 
by this arrangement all the rocks upon which such enterprises 
have hitherto foundered have been avoided in this case; and as 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society are the bankers, jointly 
with the West Riding Union Bank, one may hope that so 
genuine an effort will receive the hearty support of the whole 
co-operative body, which can assure its success from the first, 
even if present customers should fall away. 

On the other and equally important branch of productive 
association, also touched upon in your article, there is equally 
good news. You refer to Mr. Bolton King’s experiment in 
Warwickshire, and are aware of that at Assington, in Suffolk. 
Both of these are genuinely co-operative, and have survived the 
late hard times for farmers. But here, too, we have a new 
departure of equal importance with that of “ W. Thomson and 
Sons, Limited,” in manufacture. On Saturday, October 23rd, 
one hundred and thirty delegates of the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Associations met in conference at Keighley, where, amongst other 
business, the registration of the “ North-Western Co-operative 
Farming Society” was announced, and the following resolu- 
tion was, after full explanations, carried unanimously,—* That 
this Conference recommends the North-Western Co-operative 
Farming Society to the favourable consideration of the Societies 
of this section, as a genuine effort in co-operative production ; 
and the delegates hereby pledge themselves to bring the subject 
under the notice of the committees and members of their 
respective Societies.” Now, as those Societies can consume the 
whole produce not of one, but of hundreds of co-operative farms, 
one may be allowed, without being over-sanguine, to hope that 
this, too, will prove a success from the first. 

Quite a number of other similar Farming Associations are in 
process of formation in the different sections of the Union, and 
I have little doubt of their prosperity. What I have doubts, or 
rather fears, about is, whether the well-meant but mischievous 
notion of attempting this work by some kind of State Socialism 
—some substitution of municipalities, or other local bodies, to do 
the work by the “ three acres and a cow” trick, which the working 
class will doina much more healthy and satisfactory way for 
themselves through their Associations, if legislators will only 
let them alone and cheapen land transfer—may not wreck, or at 
any rate endanger and postpone, this healthy movement.—I am, 
Sir, &o., 

Chester, 


Vovember 3rd. Tuomas Hvenes, 





CLERICAL INCOMES. 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—There is one omission in your truthful article on this 
subject which needs to be supplied. Besides local rates, there 








a 
is Land-tax, which is paid on the rent-charge. This, with 
Income-tax, amounts in my own case to exactly 10 per cent, on 
my Official income. I believe that the necessary outgoings Upon 
a living are never less than one-third, and very often they arg 
a great deal more.—I am, Sir, &c., Rector, 


(To tHe Eprror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,” } 
Sir,—I observe, in your article on this subject in the Spectaig 
of October 30th, you quote from Mulhall’s “ Dictionary of 
Statistics,” that “in England and Wales, 11,784 clergymen 
collect £4,054,000.” This is quite a mistake. The sum of 
£4,054,000 is the total amount of tithe rent-charge, according 
to the return of the Tithe Commission, and includes £766,993 
belonging to lay impropriators, and £196,056 to schools ang 
colleges. The tithe which nominally goes to the clergy doesnot 
much exceed three millions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
9 Bridge Street, S.W. H. Granvitte Dicxsoy, 


(To rue Epiror OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Sir,—Your article on “Clerical Incomes” in the issue of 
October 30th, did not overstate the fall in clerical net income; 
rather, it understated the fall. I have before me the official 
statement for this year of gross income and net income of g. 
living, not in one of the counties where clerical and agricultura} 
values have shrunk most, and I enclose you a copy. Stated 
briefly, and of course omitting the name of the parish, I fing 
that the gross income for 1886 is £1,098, and the net income, 
£564; and on turning to the most recent “ Crockford's Clerical 
Directory ” attainable, that for 1883, we are told that the gross 
income is £1,350, and the net income, £881. Put otherwise, the 
public understands the living to be worth £1,350 per annum, 
and the rector knows that £564 is all that comes to him, and 
that half of that will go in charity, subscriptions, and repairs.— 
I an, Sir, &., Ciericat Incoms, 





THE SCOTTISH LIBERAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS 
VOTE. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—As a member of this Association, will you allow me to 
protest against the way in which the 7'%mes deals with important , 
political bodies,—first wholly omitting to record their proceedings 
and then giving distorted comments on what its readers have 
not seen? On Monday it informed England that this body on 
Friday, October 29th, by a vast majority (after the transaction 
of some formal business), ‘‘ practically resolved that the acceptance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule policy was to be made a test of 
Liberalism, and the name of Liberal was to be denied hence 
forward to men like Lord Hartington, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Chamberlain.” 

It did nothing of the kind. It simply committed the official 
Association to the accepted and official programme of the 
party, and expressed its “ continued confidence” in Mr.. 
Gladstone as leader, and hearty sympathy with his Irish 
policy. Of course, the small minority of Scottish Liberals 
do not like that, any more than you do; but does an 
Association speak by its majority or minority? As to the 
absurd accusation of driving out all the minority, that is equally 
beyond the power, and contrary to the purposes, of the majority. 
In truth, the only matter for astonishment in the whole affair is 
how the Scottish Liberal Association comes so late in the day 
with its adhesion to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, to which it is well 
known that an enormous majority of its members have been, 
perhaps foolishly, but still ardently attached. The reason has 
just been revealed by some of the members of the minority. The 
executive, a Whig committee of this too Radical Association, have: 
all the year been fighting off any acknowledgment by the official 
Scottish Association of the late Prime Minister’s official policy, 
and three weeks ago held a meeting at which one of its members 
explained that the Unionists were in a majority, and it was then 
agreed to try the Association itself, when meeting on October 
29th, with a policy of neutrality. I appreciate the reasons which 
you press week by week upon your readers in favour of such @ 
policy. But I agree with the mass of my Scottish countrymen 
that, in the interest of Liberal union, as well as in that of 
national justice and peace, the Home-rule policy is to be stead- 
fastly maintained. But because an Association finds itself obliged 
in October to declare principles to which it was understood 
to have been long ago pledged, and which, but for a conspiracy 
of a few of its officials, it would, as a matter of course, have 
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long 0g0 openly declared,—because it does this, and no more 
¢han this, does it follow that the old rule which it has always 
followed, of including within it every man who calls himself a 
Liberal, no matter what his private views, should now be 


abandoned? —I am, Sir, &e., A Member. 





THE NONCONFORMISTS AND SECULAR LEARNING. 
(To tue Eprror oF THE ‘*SPEcTaTOR,’’] 

§1n,—It is unfortunate that, out of the many letters sent you 
in reply to your assertion that the most active Nonconformists 
of fifty years ago were suspicious of secular learning, you should 
have selected for publication one which deals only with the pro- 
yision made in Nonconforming colleges for theological training. 
gurely some of the letters met your assertion with a distinct 
denial; at least, I know of one which pointed ont indications 
that the Nonconformists were lovers of all knowledge. 

I write now to remind you that the contrast you draw 
hetween the Presbyterians—and, by implication, the Episco- 
palians--and Nonconformists generally, is one which should 
have been drawn between the Scottish habit and the English 
habit. ‘The English Episcopalians admit literates to ordina- 
tion; and the custom of the historic English Presbyterians 
—viz. the Unitarians—is the same as that of the other 
Nonconformists. In Scotland, the habit of the Congrega- 
tionalists is the same as that of the Presbyterians,—to make the 
theological training follow a regular University curriculum. 
Doubtless the Nonconformists of jifty years ago did suffer 
from their exclusion from Oxford and Cambridge. It is also 
true that their observation of the good accomplished by 
preachers of insufficient general culture led to a refusal to test 
men’s fitness for the ministry by proficiency in secular learning. 
Bat, again I assert, fifty years ago as now, this was an English, 
and not a merely Nonconformist habit, and it cannot fairly be 
cited as a proof of Nonconformist indifference to knowledge.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Bowdon, November 3rd. ALEX. MAcKENNAL, 





$CHOOL FEES AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

[To tHE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S§ir,—I think that Mr. Llewelyn Davies misses the point of the 
opponents of the new scheme for the recovery of school fees in 
London. The objection of those who havea practical acquaintance 
with the subject is not to the printed forms in use, which is a 
small matter, but to the final exclusion of the children who 
come fee-less to school. 

The new rules seem to be founded on the idea that it is more 
important to recover the small fee than to secure the attendance 
of the child, and is like cutting off a head to cure a toothache. 
Thus, each child who leaves school in London has cost the public, 
on an average, at least £20. In other words, it has been thought 
worth this sum to turn out into the world a trained citizen, 
instead of a shiftless and dangerous one. Our contention is that 
itis shortsighted economy to sacritice what has cost so much 
for the sake of twopence. 

It would be premature to give a final judgment on the scheme 
until it has had a more extended trial; but I may be per- 
mitted to point out that experience, as far as it has gone, 
shows that its promoters will not have the courage of their 
opinions. The numbers who have been actually excluded are 
ridiculously small, compared to what should have been if the 
rule had been enforced; but there has been a sudden and 
enormous increase in the numbers of the fees remitted. So few 
applications are refused, that it is hardly an exaggeration to 

say that free education can now be had for the asking. That is 
to say, nearly all can get it who are willing to submit to the 
empty form of an inquiry into their circumstances. This 
means that we are travelling full speed to free schools. It 
is a result which I desire, but it ought to be accomplished by 
direct legislation, and not by a back-road, and after destoying 
the self-respect and independence of parents.—I an, Sir, &c, 
E. N. Buxton. 
School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





THE MUTILATION OF ANIMALS. 


[To THe EpITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sin,—The docking of horses, alluded to by “ X.,” is punishable 
by law, and has been punished in several instances. Every case 
that comes to light should be brought before the notice of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, with a view 


to a prosecution. Docking is a brutal and inexcusable practice, 
and this I maintain, while well aware of the paltry excuses made 
for it—I am, Sir, &c., AGRICULTURIST. 





MATERIALISM AND MORALITY. 
(To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator,” | 
Srr,— Will you kindly allow me a little space to correct one— 
perhaps the most important—of several annoying errors of the 
press in my article, “ Materialism and Morality,” which appears 
in the current number of the Fortnighily Review? Towards the 
end of p. 587, I have cited the following passage from the Dean of 
St. Paul’s “ Oxford University Sermons :”’—* The Christian idea 
of purity has still a hold upon our society, imperfectly enough. 
Can one ask a more anxious question than whether this hold 
will continue? No one can help seeing, I think, many ugly 
symptoms. The language of revolt is hardly muttered. The 
ideas of purity which we have inherited and thought sacred, 
are boldly made the note and reproach of the Christians.” 
The printers have made the quotation end at “imperfectly 
enough,” thus very greatly weakening its force, and attributing 
to me three sentences which are the Dean’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 2nd. W. 8S. Litty. 








POETRY. 


AUTUMN SONG. 
Summer hath too short a date, 
Autumn enters, ah! how soon, 
Scattering with scornful hate 
All the joys of June. 
Nay, say not so; 
Nothing here below 
But dies 
To rise 
Anew with rarer glow. 





Now no skylarks singing soar 
Sunward; now beneath the moon 
Love’s own nightingale no more 
Lifts his magic tune. 
Nay, sigh not so! 
For awhile they go; 
Their strain 
Again 
The Spring shall overflow. 
ALFRED PERcEVAL GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


——_—@——_- 
SIR PERCIVAL.* 

Tus book wants substance. It is all atmosphere and ime 
pression. That which gave John Inglesant its attractiveness 
is here in plenty, but not that which made one feel that there 
was a good deal in John Inglesunt besides its attractiveness,— 
a good deal of historical backbone. Sir Percival might be 
called the story of a girl’s emotions about. her home, her love, 
and her faith, and a very interesting story it is; but the life in 
it is hardly substantial enough to carry all the colour with 
which the poetic feeling of the writer has invested it. Now and 
then, indeed, we get an admirable description of a real scene, 
such as the following account of the onslaught made by Virginia 
Clare, a Socialist young lady of extreme beauty, at the Duke of 
Cressy and De la Pole’s table, on the most sacred institutions of 
the country, and its complete discomfiture owing to the prepos- 
session of the Duke as to the condition of a bottle of Chablis :— 
“Are you a Socialist, my dear?’ said the Duke with bland 
inquiry.—‘ Oh, I am worse, uncle—much worse. I am a Petroleuse. 
1 would destroy everything—everytbing there is.’—‘ Everything !’ 
said the Duke vaguely, as though the conception was too large for 
him to grasp at once; ‘ everything, dear me! that seems a great deal.’ 
—‘ My dear,’ said the Duchess, by way of changing the conversation, 
‘do you know how your uncle the Dean is ?’—My aunt was always 
uncomfortable and nervous at conversation which she thought im- 
proper before the servants.—‘ No, aunt,’ said Virginia; ‘I never see 
apything of them. I never go to the Deanery. I have long since 
given up public worship of any kind.’—‘ But don’t you like the 
Cathedral music ?’ I said, more for the sake of saying something than 
for anything else.—‘ Oh, the music is so bad!’ she said. ‘I think,’ 





By J. H. Shorthouse, 


* Sir Percival: a Story of the Pust and the Present, 
London: Macmillan and Co, 
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she Went on, after a moment’s pause, ‘if I could join any form of 
faith, I would join the Quakers. They seem to me to be the most 
open to all influences of light. But I have long ago renounced all 
forms of faith.’—I did not dare to look at my aunt.—‘ The evolation 
of theology, you know, aunt,’ she went on calmly, ‘is quite as clear 
as the evolution of the human race.’—(It must be clear indeed, then, 
I thought.)—‘It began with nature-worship, the cult of the cosmic 
deities ; then throngh scio-theism, the deification of ancestral ghosts 
or ancestor-worship; then through fetishism and totemism to the 
present state of intellectual shadow-worship.—I did not know then, 
but she told me a day or two afterwards, that she had been reading 
in the train as she came down an article by one of the leading 
ecientists of the day. She lent me the magazine, and, as far as I could 
understand the article, I fancy that she had got, as Lord Clare would 
have said, ‘ a little mixed.’ No one seemed able to grapple with the 
ancestral ghosts, so she had the conversation all to herself.—‘ I 
suppose,’ she said, ‘that mankind will always find some incentive to 
moral action in symbols. So long as the Christian faith is admitted 
to consist of mere symbols, I do not know—I really do not know— 
that I shonld object to it so much. Some of its shadow-worship is 
beantiful—quite beautiful. But when these shadows are imposed 
upon us as realities, then it becomes the highest duty of us all to 
show that these dogmatic idols have no greater value than the pro- 
ductions of men’s hands—the stocks and stones which they have 
replaced.’—I am ashamed to say that I looked at my aunt with 
apprebension ; I do not know with what foolish apprehension. I was 
quite wrong. She was looking fixedly at the silver sconces on the 
table before her. Evidently no power on earth would be able to force 
from her a single word. Percival looked very much perplexed. He 
did not like, poor boy, to be told of any duty, incumbent upon all, 
which he felt. he conld not understand or sympathise with. He looked 
across the table at me. I felt quite unequal to the emergency, and 
turned, as a last resource, to the Duke. I was instantly relieved. A 
look of trouble and anxiety was upon the Duke’s face, but it did not 
seem to me that it had anything to do with ‘scio-theism,’ or the 
worship of ancestral ghosts. There was a general appearance of 
uneasiness among the domestics at the Duke’s end of the table. 
Something was wrong with the chablis. Mr. Priest withdrew a few 
paces, and stood apart, like some superior intelligence whose advice 
was not required at this particular juncture. Mr. Giles advanced to 
the table, and with an air of quiet and unobtrusive rectitude, which 
it would have been impossible to surpass, presented his Grace with ao 
cork. The Duke took it—looked at one end for some moments very 
attentively ; then be turned it round and looked for the same length 
of time, and with equal care, at the other end. Then he returned it 
to Giles with a gesture of superb resignation, as though he had said : 
“I accuse no one; I blame no one. It is inexplicable; but let it pass 
—let it pass. We will return to the ordinary and trivial avocations 
of life.’ He turned to us, and, evidently perceiving that Virginia was 
dominating the conversation, addressed himself to her.—‘I beg your 
pardon, Virginia; you were saying ?’—The effect was irresistible. 
I canght Percival’s eye. He threw himself back in his chair, and a 
horrible dread seized me that he would burst into a boyish roar. The 
warping look of my eyes struck him, and he restrained himself. 
Virginia was evidently very much vexed. She flusbed all over, and 
bit her lip—a peculiarity we soon became well accustomed to. My 
aunt came to the rescue with great success.—‘I was thinking,’ she 
said to the Duke, ‘ that, if to-morrow were fine, it would be very nice 
to drive, after luncheon, to Merrivale. I owe Mrs. Merrivale a call, 
and the young people would like to see the abbey. I am sure, my 
dear,’ she said to Virginia; ‘I am sure you would like to see the ruins. 
Constance is never tired of wandering among them.’—So we escaped 
any more shadow-worship for that night. Virginia, indeed, seemed 
mostly put out with Percival and me, not at all with the Duke, to 
whom she devoted herself during the rest of the evening, and 
evidently entertained him very much.—'A very nice, well-mannered 
young woman,’ he said to bis wife at night; ‘and her socialistic 
notions sit with a very pretty quaintness upon her.’ ” 





It would be hard to surpass the delicate realism of that 
description of the complete indifference of the old nobility to 
the enthusiastic fanaticism, socialistic or sceptical, of the 
young ladies of to-day. But there is a great deal too little of 
such realism as this in the tale. For the most part, we are 
occupied almost exclusively with the heroine’s impressions of 
Kingswood, her impressions of the youthful Sir Percival 
Massareen and of Virginia Clare, and her impressions of 
the renunciations imposed upon her by her conscience, and 
of the spiritual consolation which sustained her in those 
renunciations. These impressions are presented with great 
beauty and depth of feeling, but they are too vague and in- 
adequately connected with the external drama of life to constitute 
a good story ; nor can we quite understand why Constance Lisle 
refused Sir Percival the second time, when he assured her, quite 
sincerely, as it would appear, of his love, or why she insisted to 
herself that he had never really loved her, and could never really 
love her, only because he had once been carried away by the 
more splendid beauty of Virginia Clare. This is not made out 
to the render’s satisfaction. Indeed, he can hardly help 
suspecting that the second refusal was essential to completing 
the analogy between the Sir Percival of the nineteenth century 
and the Sir Percival of the Arthurian legends; while at the 
same time the novelist wished to cast that great additional halo 
round Sir Percival’s heroic act of self-devotion in South Africa 
which a true self-dedication to Constance Lisle’s ideal for him 





‘ —— 
would supply. Nevertheless, one cannot resist the impress: 
that there was something unnatural and hectic about th 
rejection. 

It cannot be denied, however, that if this book be 
the chronicle of a spiritual-minded girl’s emotions, 
them well. There is great beauty and depth about the pict 
of her feelings, for instance, when she first becomes comsiaegs 
that Percival is devoted to Virginia Clare, and is not likely eve 
to remember his former tenderness for herself :— . 


@ second 


be too much 
it chronicley 


““¢Tt is time we started for charch,’ I said. ‘My uncle and a 
are not coming, so we must walk. Are you coming with — 
Percival ?’—It would have been better perhaps if I had not asked 
the question, but I was only a girl. Percival looked uncertain, I 
saw that he glanced at Virginia, who seemed to take no notice, ang 
tarned over the leaves of her book. But although she seemed 
indifferent, I saw that she raised her eyebrows in a way pecaliar tp, 
her, to which we had become accustomed. I remember Lord Clare 
saying once that she was particularly ‘fetching’ when she rai 
her eyebrows. She had such a superb look of lofty pity, and of 
friendly, arch contempt.—‘I think not to-day, Constance,’ gaig 
Percival. ‘I think I shall stay with Virginia, if she will let me,’—] 
believed ther, and I believe now, that if she had not raised her eye 
brows at that moment he would have come with me. I think now 
that it would not have made much difference in the future if he had 
but I did not think so then. I fancied that he did not look ye : 
comfortable as he said the words, and I thought that Virginia 
saw it, and felt it necessary to come to his aid.—‘ You had better 
stay with us for once, Constance,’ she said. ‘ You religious peopl 
ought to mortify yourselves now and then, and stay away from 
church, you value yourselves upon it so inordinately.’— That ig 
hardly fair,’ I said, as gently as I could, ‘ How can we help valuing 
what is so delightful and precious to us ?’—‘ There is something in 
that,’ she said, turning over a leaf. ‘ Percival, you had better go, 
You see what a bad boy you will be if you do not. I will not be 
responsible.’—I looked up at Percival and smiled.—‘ There!’ sho 
said, turning another leaf, ‘a heart of stone could not resist that 
pleading look, that witching smile. Percival, go!’—I should have 
looked at her reproachfully, but she kept her eyes fixed on the book, 
though she seemed to see everything. Percival did not stir, A 
sense of pity for his evident embarrassment rose in my heart, and L 
turned away. Before me, in the full sunshine, lay the long wall, with 
its strange, worn tracery, the mystery of my childhood’s days, half- 
hidden by the leafy tendrils that crept over it. The sight is im. 
pressed on my memory clear and distinct, as though I saw it now. 
For a moment it was brilliantly plain, then it became misty and dim, 
I reached the doorway in a second or two. It might be fancy, but I 
thought I heard her say, ‘ And you do not even open the door for her; 
but still, happily for me, Percival did not stir. The door was fastened 
with a great antique iron latch, which had often before given me 
trouble. It seemed to-day to open of its own accord. I closed the 
door softly behind me, and went out on to the pathway in the chase, 
As I closed the door it seemed as thongh I closed behind me yonth 
and life and love. The massive oaken door, studded with heavy 
stanchions and nails, swung to relentlessly, as though it shut me out 
from the lovely sunny garden, and from all my girlhood and my 
youth. It seemed as though I left my youth behind me with that 
brilliant pair, and chose at once a sombre and a serious life beyond, 
far beyond, my years. ‘ They were together all yesterday,’ I thought, 
‘surely he might have come with me this once again.’ I turned with 
a sinkivg heart towards the flowery stretches of the chase, then ina 
moment all was changed. The gentle breeze, which had risen with 
the sun and followed it from the east, stole across the meadow 
flowers and the grass, laden with the scent of the summer morning, 
and murmurous with distant sound. An inexpressibly sweet and 
delicate melody penetrated my sense. I was about to say that the 
air was full of the sound of church bells, but in saying this I should 
have been altogether wrong. There was no perceptible sense of 
hearing, but a perception of melody in the mind which was in- 
dependent of the ear, or rather which received the impression of 
music through the ear, after the sound had become go attenuated 
that all effect upon the ear itself was lost. I have experienced 
this feeling since, but never with such enthralling effect as upon 
this, the first occasion. I am convinced that I heard—heard, 
that is, with the spirit—the church bells ringiog for miles 
around, though the nearest churches were probably almost, if nod 
quite, beyond the reach of ear. The effect was inexpressibly 
spiritual and delicate, far beyond the most exquisite music of sense. 
It seemed to solace the troubled mind with a distant echo of the 
music of heaven, to suggest to the distracted thought all the ‘ com- 
fortable words’ that promise companionship and presence and 
succour in time of disappointment and of desertion, and of a lost 
hope. ‘Iam with thee always,’ a sweet, clear voice seemed to say- 
A sense of fellowship, gracious beyond the tenderness of women, 
accompanied my steps. In that walk across the chase to church no 
one shall ever persuade me that I was alone.” 


There are certain portions of the book the inadequacy of which 
we can hardly understand; for instance, Mr. De Lys’s sermon 
on the Shunamite woman’s reply to Elisha, when he asked after 
her own, and her husband’s and her dead child’s welfare, “And 
she answered, it is well.” We need hardly say that with the 
general drift of that sermon we profoundly agree. But that 
the author of John Inglesant should not have been able te 
make a much more effective one with the same drift, we cat 
hardly believe. We cannot agree with Percival’s remark that 
the sermon showed a “ great preacher.”’ We should rather say 
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a 
that it showed a truly spiritual mind of inadequate powers of 
expression and illustration. ; | 
On the whole, the effect of the book is of ethereality without 
substance. Mr. Shorthouse’s great first success was due in no 
small measure to his brilliant picture of the period he treated, 
a period which he had suffused with his own deepest convictions 
and emotions. Even The Litile Schoolmaster Mark had more of 
a real background than Sir Percival. The unspiritual and 
spiritual tendencies of the nineteenth century might, we think, 
have been painted by Mr. Shorthouse with a master-hand ; but 
he would have needed a larger canvas and much more of a plot. 
We do not think that any one in the twentieth century could 
et more than a few pregnant hints of the spiritual condition 
of England in the nineteenth century from this book, certainly 
not an adequate picture of it such as the writer would have 
been quite capable of producing. 





MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON.*® 

Some time ago, there was noticed in the columns of the 

Spectator the very interesting, though incomplete, auto- 

biography of Sir Robert Christison, the eminent Scotch 

physician and medical Professor, on whom, although a sturdy 
political opponent, Mr. Gladstone induced the Queen to confer 
the rare honour of a baronetcy. His sons have supplemented 
this work by an equally large volume of memoirs, which is, 
fortunately, of such a character that-it can be read with pleasure 
and profit by laymen as well as by experts. They have wisely 
allowed their father himself to tell as much of his story as 
possible by extracts from his letters; not less wisely have 
they entrusted to competent hands the task of summing-up 
his professional and scientific work in special chapters, which 
the ordinary reader may skip if he chooses, although he will 
not find them particularly hard reading. The impression that 
remains after reading these two volumes is very well expressed 
by the phrase in which Christison’s most intimate friend, John 

Brown, described hin—Ultimus Romanorum. He seems to have 

been the impersonation of pluck, and perhaps he was not far 

wrong in attributing it to the Scandinavian blood in his veins. 

He was an indefatigable pedestrian and mountain-climber almost 

to his death, at the great age of eighty-five. He could drive 

off fever by forced exercise, much as the eccentric Earl of Peter- 
borough drove it off in Spain by a hard gallop :— 

“Tn 1873, when seventy-six years of age, he climbed Ben Donich 

(2,749 feet), at the head of Lochgoil, beginning at the level of the 
sea, in two hours and fifty-four minutes. In descending, he fell head- 
over-heels down a steep slope, but escaped without serious injury. In 
1875, when in his seventy-ninth year, he twice ascended Ben Voir- 
lich, a climb of 2,900 feet from the starting-point at Lochearn, with- 
out feeling much fatigued on the succeeding days. On one of_ these 
occasions, he accomplished the ascent in two hours and forty minutes. 
In the spring of 1877 he had a severe illness, which nearly proved 
fatal, and resulted in a tedious swelling of the whole of one limb. 
After this, there was a marked falling-off in his pedestrian powers ; 
jetin 1879 he was able to ascend Ben Vrackie, near Pitlochrie, a 
climb of 1,700 feet from the road, with a preliminary mile of very 
rough moor to cross; and this at. the age of eighty-two! And even 
in his eighty-fourth year he climbed an eminence 1,200 feet in 
height, behind the house which he occupied in autumn at 
Ballachulish.” 
Three weeks before his death, he corrected the proof of an 
article on “Tree Measurements” for the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society. So long as he could hold a pen, he made a 
note of the temperatnre and state of the weather every morning. 
His final remark upon himself, uttered to Sir Alexander Grant 
when the latter was bidding him farewell, was, “ My life for 
four years has been a struggle, but not altogether a disagreeable 
struggle, against many evils; now I can struggle no more.” 

Sir Robert Christison was and is a leading authority on Materia 
Medica generally. He made his first reputation by his writings 
on poisons; and he is still regarded as one of the first of toxi- 
cologists. An experiment with one poison, the Calabar bean, 
which, with characteristic courage, he made upon himself, 
very nearly proved fatal. Having taken one-eighth part 
of a seed without observing any effect, he next tried twice 
the quantity :— 

“Giddiness occurred in fifteen minutes; it soon increased, and 
became associated with a peculiar and indescribable torpidity. Being 
satisfied that he had taken a dangerous dose of an energetic poison, 
he swallowed, with characteristic readiness of resource, the shaving- 
water he had just been ucing, and thus effectually emptied the 
stomach. Enough had, however, been already absorbed iuto the 
blood to produce alarming symptoms, such as great disorder and 
weakness of the circulation, extreme muscular prostration, and diffi- 





* The Life of Sir Robert Christisyn, Bart. Edited by his Sons. Vol. II., 


Memoirs, Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1836, 





culty of articulation, from which recovery did not take place for 
several hours.” 

A less risky experiment was that which he made, in his seventy- 
eighth year, in the way of chewing the Peruvian cuca or coca 
leaves. He took long walks, and finally ascended Ben Voirlich, 
where he experimented with the leaves. In his journal, he 
writes thus of what took place on Ben Voirlich :— 

‘‘T reached the top very tired. Determination alone carried me up 
the last six hundred feet. As soon as I arrived, I began to chew 
cuca leaves, and consumed ninety grains during the half-hour spent 
on the summit and the first half-hour of the descent. When I 
started for the descent, the sense of fatigue was entirely gone. I 
went straight down without a stop in one hour and a quarter to the 
road, not much tired—able to walk comfortably a mile and a half to 
meet the carriage. Although my limbs felt rather heavy to move, I 
seemed not to care for this.” 

In a more formal report on the same subject, he says :— 

“The chewing of cuca removes extreme fatigue and prevents it. 
Hunger and thirst are suspended; but eventually appetite and 
digestion are unaffected. ..... It has no effect upon the mental 
faculties, so far as my own trials and other observations go, except 
liberating them from the dullness and drowsiness which follow great 
bodily fatigue.” 

Surely this Peruvian leaf ought to be better known than it is. 

Sir Robert Christison took a keen interest in the life and 
work of the Scotch Universities, particularly of Edinburgh, in 
which he was a Professor. He was spoken of for the Principal- 
ship on the death of Sir David Brewster. Near the close of 
his life, he was brought forward for the Lord Rectorship in the 
Conservative interest, but was beaten by Lord Rosebery. For 
a long time, he discharged the duties of Secretary tothe Univer- 
sity Court,—a post for which, among other things, his truly 
exquisite penmanship must have qualified him. He was the 
life and soul of the opposition in Edinburgh to the “ female 
medical ” movement, or, as he would probably have preferred to 
say, to the particular form taken by that movement. A reserved, 
somewhat dignified man—sometimes his reserve was misinter- 
preted as hauteur—he yet had a vein of drollery in him, and 
considerable capacity for social enjoyment. Hehad a good voice 
for singing, and actually “ performed” in public. When well up 
in life, he threw himself heartily into the Volunteer movement. 


We cannot close this notice of a very readable book without 
giving the following pleasant reference to Carlyle, when he was 
in Edinburgh in 1866 :— 

“T saw a good deal of Thomas Carlyle here last week, and found 
him a simple-hearted, straightforward man, with all the ingenious 
felicity and humour in conversation which one would anticipate from 
his writings ; but I was sorry to observe that his physical powers are 
not retained on a level with those of his mind. He evidently enjoyed 
our Senatus symposium, at which the new-made LL.D.’s were pre- 
aa Sir William Stirling Maxwell, as Rector of St. Andrews, 
was also a guest, and seemed not less delighted than Carlyle. Clearly, 
they find a congress of Edinburgh professors something very different 
from a conventicle ; and from various quarters I hear of their surprise 
and pleasure.” 


It will be observed that Sir Robert Christison’s remarks bear 
out what Professor Masson has recently written—by way of 
correcting Mr. Froude—of Carlyle’s demeanour on the occasion 
of his memorable and tragic visit to Edinburgh as Lord Rector 
of the University. 





MISS YONGE’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Ir is refreshing to come from the sensationalism, the “ psycho- 
logy,” the extravagance, the morbidness, and worse than 
morbidness, of much contemporary fiction, to the restful, quiet, 
and healthy refinement of Miss Yonge’s latest story. The 
epithets which critics of ordinary novels keep in stock—powerful, 
picturesque, vivid, thrilling, subtle—are of no use here; for 
Chantry House, like the majority of its author’s stories, is a 
simple family chronicle, and owes its charm not to glare and 
glitter, but to the absence of these things, and to the presence 
of what may be best defined as a dainty domestic realism which is 
the very antipodes of the unwholesome quality which now usurps 
and degrades an honourable name. The highest realism is a vera- 
cious presentation of the best things, and there are few things 
better worth presenting than the simple but cultivated home-life 
of the people whom Miss Yonge never tires of painting for us,— 
the men and women, and boys and girls who, if their intellectual 
and emotional range is somewhat narrow, gain a certain elevation 
and quiet dignity from always living in the conscious presence 
of high traditional ideals. There can be no doubt that lives like 
these, which are singularly free from those obtrusive angles 
which the most careless draughtsman can see and render, are, 





* Chantry House, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 2vols, London: Macmillan and Co. 
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for this very reason, exceedingly difficult to depict in a manner 
which is at once truthful and effective. The religious element 
in such lives is not goody-goodiness, but if treated by any but 
the lightest hand, it is certain to seem such; and though Miss 
Yonge has a very light hand indeed, it is not always quite light 
enough for the demands of perfect art. In this book, for 
example, the“ churchy ” talk of the young people often gives the 
reader a suspicion of priggishness, and yet he feels “in his 
bones” that the speakers are not prigs, but simple-minded 
youths and maidens, who speak of the things which really 
interest them in the dialect which they have been accustomed to 
use from childhood, and which is, therefore, perfectly natural 
and spontaneous. Work which leaves behind it an impression 
so different from that which it is obviously intended to leave, is 
clearly defective somewhere, and we feel the defect, though we 
may not be able to analyse or explain it. 


Miss Yonge has made one mistake which is even more fatal 
to the artistic success of her book than the defect to which we 
have just referred. Chantry House is in form autobiographical, 
and, unfortunately, the supposed teller of the story is a man. 
We say unfortunately, for Miss Yonge is utterly incapable of 
assuming a masculine style; and does not, so far as we 
have been able to perceive, make even an attempt at such 
assumption. It is not merely that the narrator dwells 
apon details which would be dear to a woman but which 
@ man would naturally ignore—thongh she does this con- 
stantly—but that the whole tone of the narrative is essen- 
tially feminine. We might even say aggressively feminine, 
for on almost every page we have to pull ourselves up 
and remind ourselves that we are supposed to be reading not 
the words of Miss Yonge written in her proper person, but 
those of Mr. Edward Winslow. This, of course, makes the said 
Edward an exceedingly shadowy and unrealisable person, and 
though he is to a great extent outside the main action of the 
story, which is a good thing, his palpable femininity interferes 
sadly with the imaginative veracity of the work. We readily 
allow that a cripple, such as Edward Winslow is represented as 
being, is to a large extent shut out not only from manly pursuits, 
but from manly interests. Still, he is a man, notwithstanding ; 
and if Miss Yonge’s dramatic limitations forbid her to assume 
a masculine disguise with real effectiveness, it would be better 
for her not to assume it at all, especially when such assumption 
is as gratuitous as it certainiy is in the present story. 


Apart from these weaknesses, Chantry House is a thoroughly 
good novel, with that special kind of goodness which we 
naturally expect to find in any book from Miss Yonge’s pen. 
All novels make some sort of pretension to hold the mirror up 
to Nature, but in many cases the reflection is so sadly dis- 
torted that it bears no recognisable resemblance to the reality. 
Of Miss Yonge’s books this complaint cannot be made. They 
may reflect only one phase of life, but of this phase the reflec- 
tion is perfect; and if a foreigner, anxious to inform himself of 
the manner, customs, and modes of thought in a refined, rural 
English home, were to betake himself to the study of Chantry 
House, or of several of its predecessors, his knowledge, though 
not perfect in extent, would be in nature trustworthy. The 
best thing in a book in which are to be found many good things, 
is undoubtedly the careful and interesting portrait of the boy 
and the man Clarence Winslow. It is a portrait which, though 
very highly elaborated, is not, as is often the case, elaborated 
out of lifelikeness, but in which every little touch does 
something to assist our realisation. Clarence’s character 
is one which it is exceedingly difficult to present in a 
really just and veracious manner, and is, indeed, the kind 
of character which the ordinary rough-and-ready novelist 
always treats with the flagrant injustice which comes of 
want of comprehension. He has, in the first place, a very 
strong religious nature, an ardent bent, which cannot be con- 
cealed, towards all things belonging to the life of the spirit. 
He has also a singularly keen imaginative sensibility; but ac- 
companying these endowments is a certain flabbiness of moral 
fibre which manifests itself chiefly in a marked deficiency in moral 
courage, and further in the want of truthfulness which is often 
the result of this defect. A boy or a man who is at once devoted 
to religious exercises and given to telling lies—to say nothing of 
other faults hardly less reprehensible—is sure to be hastily 
labelled as a hypocrite; and, as a matter of fact, is so labelled 
by nearly every novelist and by -ninety-nine out of every 
hundred men and women. Such labellers fail to see an im- 
portant point on which we cannot dwell at length here, but 


a, 
which was elaborated in an essay on “The Hypocrite of Fiction,” 
which appeared in Longman’s Magazine for June of th 
The argument of the writer was directed against the common idea 
that if a man or woman whose conduct is conspicuously want; 
in moral rectitude makes what is called a profession of religio; 
such profession must necessarily be insincere. Asa matheedl 
fact, a man may have a “taste” for religion, as he may have a 
taste for art; and though religion ought to be a restrainin 
moral influence, just as art ought to bea refining intellectual 
influence, neither is always what it ought to be; and the fine 
veracity of Miss Yonge’s delineation of Clarence Winslow ig 
shown by her recognition of the fact that religious instincts 
be perfectly real, and yet not strong enough to act asa con. 
trolling force upon the life. She also, however, Tecogniseg 
another fact,—that where this instinct is an integral part of 
any nature, howsoever weak that nature may be, the natural 
result is strengthening; and Clarence’s salvation from the 
perils and temptations of things seen is brought about by 
his strong hold of things unseen. It must, moreover, be noted 
that in making this recognition the possession of her readers ag 
well as of herself, Miss Yonge’s method is not didactic but 
purely dramatic. There is much less preaching in Chantry 
House than there is in many of the novels of such a writer ag 
Mr. George MacDonald; and though we think that the author 
of Robert Falconer has much more of the indefinable power 
called genius than the author of The Heir of Redclyffe, this 
is a characteristic which must be credited to the score of the 
latter novelist. 

The record of the development of the character of Clarence 
Winslow is undoubtedly Miss Yonge’s piece de résistance. The 
remaining characters are drawn with the author’s usual skill 
and grace, but they are not specially interesting or memorable; 
and the supernatural portion of the story seems to us singularly 
flat and ineffective. The ghost is certainly a more poetical and 
Walter-Scott-like creation than the very gruesome and tangible 
apparitions of modern fiction; but ghosts of any kind are not 
in Miss Yonge’s line. 


is year, 
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MR. CORDERY’S REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE 
“ TLIAD.”* 
Mr. Corpery has improved, but to no great extent, the blank. 
verse translation of the Zliad which he published in 1870. His 
workmanship is still open to many of the objections which were 
urged against it in the columns of this journal fifteen years ago, 
Yet he still believes, “after many years’ continuous study of 
the best poets of ancient and modern times,” that his original 
draft is a weak but appreciable approach to that “ ideal transla- 
tion of Homer, wherein it ought to be as impossible to suppose 
that anything uttered by Odysseus, for instance, proceeded 
from Achilles’ mouth, as it would be for an English 
man to imagine that a speech of Hamlet came from 
Hotspur or Othello.” It is right to aim high, no doubt; 
but such an ideal translation of Homer, unless it were possible 
to work, as Homer in some measure did, with certain tricks of 
language, would transcend the translating abilities, transcendent 
as they were, of Shelley and Coleridge. Mr. Cordery, or we 
are much mistaken, has gone but a very little way in that 
direction; for the sportsman’s note that is so perceptible all 
through the twenty-third book is not echoed even faintly by 
him, any more than by any of his predecessors. But to his 
republished work Mr. Cordery has made a most important addi- 
tion. The unripe scholar, and the grave and reverend senior who 
is anxious to renew his acquaintance with Homer, will find the 
Greek text printed on the opposite page to the English version. 
For although Mr. Cordery has not cared to alter his original 
version to any great extent, that does not affect the value which 
this addition gives to that version in its “new form.” If he had 
really wished to improve his original version to the utmost, he 
ought to have conned night and day the many invaluable 
aids to the study of Homer which have appeared during the last 
fifteen years. With Milton, too, and the Authorised Version of 
the Bible, at his fingers’ ends, he would have avoided many of 
those harsh archaisms which were noticed in these columns in 
1871, and a fair assortment also of constructions that are nowa- 
days ungrammatical. Our limits prevent us from dwelling on 
these errors, and we are glad of it, for Mr. Cordery is clearly 
not one of the common herd of English translators, who will 
patiently acquire a competent knowledge of any foreign tongue, 








* The Iliad of Homer. A Translation; with Greek Text. By J. G. Cordery. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1836, ; 
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put who seem to look upon a mastery of the resources of their 
native tongae as coming, like Dogberry’s “reading and 
writiog,” bY nature. This error is at bottom the cause of so 
large a proportion of English failures in the matter of translation. 
Bat Mr. Cordery’s knowledge of English is practically sufficient ; 
and as he still prides himself—and not unjustly—on the 
coincidences which are apparent between his version and the 
rose version of Messrs. Lang, Leaf, and Myers, we marvel all 
the more at the tenacity with which he clings to his mistransla- 
tion of Greek words the meanings of which were ascertained 
Jong before 1870, and have been duly given, of course, by the 
above-mentioned prose translators. We shall notice only three 
of these which ran together, and a fourth which in more 
respects than one is passing strange. The three are the well- 
known &za& AcySueve in the description of Thersites. Before 
Mr, Cordery was born, Buttmann had shown that the scholiast 
was altogether wrong in interpreting Qorxcs by “ squint-eyed.” 
Good comparative philologists say that he was wrong himself 
jn connecting this word with the Latin valgus ; but no first-rate 
scholar doubts that it refers, as he argued, to some defect in the 
legs. Bat Mr. Cordery perversely translated it by “ one-eyed” 
originally, and only corrects it now by “‘slant-eyed.” oes is 
the word that puzzles him next; and this has been, so far as its 
meaning goes, identified with zuppipayys—i.e., “split by fire”— 
and is applied to pottery spoilt in the baking. A periphrastic 
equivalent might be Carlyle’s “squint-cornered amorphous botch,” 
in Past and Present, applied to pottery made without a wheel. 
But Mr. Cordery stat super antiquas vias, and renders Qoges env 
xepariv by “his bead above ran back wedge-wise.” But do 
wedges run backP Yedvy 3 éxevyvode Acxyn is his next crux; 
aud as Wedves 6 ectdepos means that “the bald man is thinly 
thatched,” we need not hesitate to render Wedvy by “thin” or 
“sparse.” The legs of Thersites, indeed, were, roughly speaking, 
like those of Daniel Quilp, Esq., and his hair like the hair of 
Mr. Sampson Brass; but Mr. Cordery’s “ close and furry clung 
the hair,” like a badger’s, is quite as original as it is wrong. 
The fourth word is xvevoxairns ; and as Mr. Cordery translates 
navinow em’ 6Qpvot, “over his azure eyebrows,’ we need 
not be surprised at his translating xvavoyeirns by “ azure- 
haired.” But he translates yaauxazis by “ azure-eyed ;” and if 
men can be found to believe that yarevuxds is identical with 
xvaveos, “ colour-blindness ” may well be attributed to Homer. 


Itis probable that yAwuxaass meant to Homer “ bright-eyed,’’. 


of some light-grey or bluish tint; but xvéveos means—there can 
beno doubt about it—the deepest black, ‘‘ shot ” with the deepest 
shade of blue in certain lights. To translate xvevoye:rns by 
“azure-haired,” and yAavxaais by “ azure-eyed,” as Mr. Cordery 
does, brings confusion worse confounded into play, for no one can 
suppose that yawux7 darwooe and xvaven daracoe meant the 
same thing. The second phrase means something blacker than 
Byron’s “deep and dark-blue ocean;” and the first, when we 
remember that it was applied reproachfully to Achilles when 
he was inexorable, probably means “the grey and sullen sea.” But 
Mr. Cordery recks little of all this. He steadily and stedfastly 
sticks to “azure-haired” as an epithet for Poseidon till he 
reaches Book xx.; and then, awakening at last to the fact that 
he had been dyeing the monarch of the sea’s hyacinth locks as 
an over-earnest stage manager might dye the hair and eyebrows 
of Bluebeard “ azure” ina pantomime, Mr. Cordery, resipiscent 
but unrepentant, translates xvavoyairns Tloceidav rightly, if not 
idiomatically—for in good English a man’s locks answer to a 
woman’s tresses—the “dark-tressed king,” and so goes on his 
way rejoicing, and quite unconcerned about his forsaken “ azure- 
haired.” But here our troubles begin. Chapman, who had 
orthodoxically rendered this compound by “ black-haired,” 
“sable-haired,” “ dark-haired,” and so forth, goes off the line 
precisely where Mr. Cordery returns to it; and though he fears 
to azure great Poseidon’s hair, he talks of “a horse that 
shook an azure mane.” Mr. J. H. Murray was not at 
hand when we read this sentence; so we appealed unto 
Shakespeare, and to Shakespeare we went, by the aid of Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance. He, we found, used the word 
thrice, and the “azure vault of heaven,” in The T’empest, fitting 
in with the “azured harebell” in Cymbeline, seemed to bring 
him into line with Pope, who said that Swift’s eyes, which were 
unquestionably light, were of “ heaven’s own azure.” But there 
was another instance in Cymbeline to look up, and this proved a 
teaser, for Imogen’s eyes are there said to be “ white and azure 
laced with blue of heaven’s own tint.” 


Turning now from Mr, Cordery’s Greek to his metre, we hold, 








as we did fifteen years ago, that Mr. Cordery’s blank verse is far 
better than either Cowper’s or Lord Derby’s. Blank verse, in- 
deed, in Mr. Cordery’s hands is a fair vehicle for the oratory of 
Homer, who was not more the prince of poets than he was of 
orators. But the speeches in Milton had proved that already 
beyond all cavil, not merely in his longer efforts, but in those 
“winged ” lines which stand out from the context, however fine, 
like a more than ordinarily fine proverb or maxim from its com- 
panions in Solomon or Sirachides. We shall quote two of these, 
out of a probable three hundred in the Iliad :— 
‘*H pouvar ¢iAove’ adAdxous pepdmwy dvOpdrwy 
Artpeidat ;” 
(“are the sons of Atreus the only men of all mankind who love 
their wives?”) could easily have been equalled, fine as it is, by the 
poet who put “ Know ye not me?” &., into Satan’s mouth. Mr. 
Cordery breaks down utterly over the scornful question of 
Achilles, and we quote his fiasco, as a warning to future 
translators of the Iliad—and there is sure to be a host of them, 
in rhyme, blank verse, and numerous or innumerous prose—that 
while they cannot study Milton too much, they must avoid 
each and all of his numerous and most audacious Latinisms :— 
“ Are the sons of Atreus then,” 
sings Mr. Cordery, 
So singular in this particular 
O’ the love they bear their wives ?” 
A line more singular and particular in its absurdity than the 
one we have italicised is not often met with, and it occurs in the 
most brilliant speech to be found in the Iliad. 

From the same great speech we quote Mr. Cordery’s transla- 

tion of,— 
“ éyOpds ydp wor Keds Suws ‘Aldao ruAjow 
bs x’ Erepov piv Kevdn evi ppecly KAAO BE ely.” 
It is simplex munditiis indeed, being,— 
“Who says one thing with other in his mind 
My soul abhors him like the gates of hell.” 
But it smacks too much of pure prose, and Pope’s versiom 
owes its superiority to something more than its rhyme :— 
“ Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My soul detests him like the gates of hell.” 

Mr. Cordery complains of the monotony of all poetical trans- 
lations, and we believe that Milton’s rendering of Homer’s battles 
would have out-monotonised the theological narratives and 
sermons with which he has overweighted his glorious poem. But 
Homer, thanks to his genius and metre, is never monotonous, 
though his subject very often is. We have never grasped the 
objections which fastidious critics have brought against the 
final books of the Iliad, and the twenty-third book has merits of 
a most “singular ” and “ particular” kind. It is instinct with the- 
very spirit of sportsmanship, and it was as a sportsman that 
Achilles smiled, for the first and only time in Homer, at the 
outburst of Antilochus. We should like to dwell upon this. 
“ gmile,” and what evoked it, but must not. We conclude this 
notice by repeating that Mr. Cordery has not improved his first 
draft as he might easily enough have done, and that the Greek 


text printed face to face with his version has made what. 


is distinctly the best blank-verse translation of the Iliad, 
the most useful for students of all sorts and conditions. We 
need not praise him for speaking with due appreciation of 
Colonel Mure, and for throwing in his lot unreservedly with the 
vast majority of English scholars, whose solid phalanx stands 
out in such marked and suggestive contrast to the motley host. 
who represent German opinion. 





FOUR MAGAZINES. 
Tur Magazines of this month contain no brilliant, or ever 
notable paper, unless it be M. Gabriel Monod’s sketch, in the 
Contemporary Review, of life and thought in France. That is 
always perfect in its way, as the clearly worded judgment of an 
impartial and thoroughly informed mind. Would it not be fair 
to give the name of M. Monod’s translator, or does he perhaps. 
write English? If so, he has mastered our tongue as perfectly 
as Frenchman ever did,—more perfectly even than M. Louis 
Blanc, who, though he remained, when speaking, singularly 
French in accent, and sometimes even in idiom, could write 
English at full speed better than ninety-nine cultivated English- 
menina hundred. M. Monod, like most sensible Frenchmen, thinks 
the decree expelling the Princes a great blunder; but thinks also 
that the Comte de Paris made a mistake by standing forward after 
the decree avowedly as a Pretender, thus justifying the decree in 
many eyes. He holds M. de Freycinet to be a dexterous political 
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time-server; declares that General Boulanger is, since Gambetta, 
the one Frenchman who has excited the enthusiasm of the 
crowd, and conciliated the soldiers of the Army; and sums up 
the political position thus :— 

“ Daring the sixteen years that the Republic has nominally existed, 
and especially during the seven years that it has been entirely in 
Republican hands, the number of those who have an interest in its 
continuance has become very great. It presents less risk of revolu- 
tion than any other form of government, because it leaves the possi- 
bility of power open to all parties; it has given France sixteen years 
of such tranquillity as no other country in Europe has enjoyed, and 
liberties which she has hitherto possessed under no other system, and 
which no other system could have tolerated. This is too often for- 
gotten, and the Republic does not get all the gratitude it deserves, 
for custom soon stales the sense of benefits conferred; but a very 
little reflection is enough to open one’s eyes to the immense amount 
of liberty—liberty of the Press, liberty of association, liberty of 
public meetings—now enjoyed in France. Even the Catholics, who 
consider themselves persecuted, benefit by it along with the rest, and 
their charities, their clubs, their schools, their associations of all sorts, 
have a scope and freedom of action never allowed them under the 
Empire. Thanks to this liberty, France is now covered with a net- 
work of societies and associations of every kind, workmen’s syndi- 
cates, societies for production and consumption, shooting clubs, 
musical clubs, gymnastic clubs; there is a whole world of free, spon- 
taneous life, a development of individual initiative, which brings 
men into combination, and constitutes in itself a political education ; 
and which perhaps is storing up for the future the collective forces 
needed to counterbalance the disintegration and excessive indi- 
vidualism brought about by the levelling spirit of democracy. The 
risk we really are running just now is that of falling, through the 
momentary triumph of Radicalism, into a state of financial disorder, 
administrative corruption, and political helplessness, which must lead 
to general uneasiness and discontent. It is easy to foresee what 
would follow.” 

M. Monod, personally, rather believes in the new ‘ Colonial ” 
policy, seeing in it a proof of the “ vitality” of France; but 
he admits the existence of two utterly diverse currents of 
opinion, one of which condemns the acquisition of Colonies 
as simple waste. Of the English papers, perhaps the 
one which will be most read is that of Mr. W. T. Stead, on 
“The Future of Journalism.” It is penetrated with a simple 
yet high-flown vanity, and spoiled with falsely eloquent sen- 
tences, of which the following is a specimen :—“ The rustle of 
the myriad sheets of journalism,” sings Mr. Stead, “unfolded 
afresh every morning and folded for ever at night, supplies a 
realistic falfilment of one part of the old Norse saga of the Ash- 
tree Ygdrasil, whose roots were watered by the Norns, and on 
whose leaves were written the scenes of the life of man.” That 
is horrid rubbish, to speak plainly; but there is a thought in the 
article, nevertheless. Mr. Stead’s idea is that if a daily journal 
could have correspondents everywhere, full of devotion to the 
paper, and able to collect not only information, but opinions, 
the editor would have very great political influence. We dare 
say he would, and, indeed, under the ten-pound suffrage, Mr, 
Barnes and Mr. Delane very nearly filled the position; but 
an accurate divination of the opinions of the million has 
hitherto proved impracticable. The idea, too, is not quite con- 
sistent with another on which Mr. Stead lays stress. “I 
contend,” he says, “ that on any given occasion it ought to be 
possible for an editor to ascertain authentically in twenty-four 
hours the views of all the Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers in town—not, of course, for publication, but for his 
own guidance and the avoidance of mistakes.” God help the 
unhappy Minister besieged on every critical occasion by, say, 
twenty able editors, all resolute to ascertain his views ; and God 
help the editor who is to study at once general and individual 
opinion! He will find, being human though an editor, that the 
one function disturbs his competency to perform the other, and 
that he will end either by changing his opinion from hour to 
hour, or resolutely adhering to his own, just spoiled, or, as it 
were, blurred by too many counter-currents of influence. Mr. 
Stead asks too much,—that an editor shall be at once acorpora- 
tion and a person, a creator and a funnel, the most pliant of 
mankind and a man at once honest and original. The public 
will smile at his grandiose attitude; but it is, we confess, curious 
to old journalists, who distinctly believe that the influence of the 
Press over electors is declining yearly, to read his evidently genuine 
utterances of precisely the contrary belief. Mr. Henry T. Fincks 
tells us something new, if only it is true, when he says the potency 
of condiments— mustard, for instance—depends upon their odour, 
not their taste, and that not only the cost, but the gastro- 
nomic efficacy of wine varies according to its aroma. His paper, 
however, is an enjoyable one, full of that slight yet conscious 
exaggeration which, when a man can really write well, has much 
of the effect of wit. We wish Mr. Gosse had explained more 





fully the unintelligible admiration of his contemporaries fy 
Sir Philip Sidney, who before he was thirty was considered 
a great personage in Europe, while his death was treated 
as a national calamity of the first class. No other diplo. 
matist and soldier ever had that position, and the idea that 
it was derived from his hold over those with whom he came in 
personal contact is surely inadequate. That the hope of his 
countrymen had fixed upon him may be true; but why dig it 
so fix? M. Emile de Laveleye sends a thoughful paper on 
“The Situation in the East,” the aim of which is to suggest 
quietly that Prince Bismarck still dreads a coalition against 
Germany, that he clings to the Austrian alliance as hig sheet. 
anchor, and that he would not be sorry to see Russia anj 
Austria quarrel in the Balkans. The present may be, in his 
judgment, his best time for war, for he is sure to reckon himself 
as a great factor counting towards success in that enterprise, 
and his time is rapidly slipping away. This is not a general 
view in England, but it is a possible view, and M. de Laveleye 
does a service in bringing it so prominently forward. 


Mr. Dillon is the only writer who this month touches on the 
Irish Question, and he has not much to say. He maintains, in the 
Nineteenth Century, that Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill was a reasonable 
and moderate Bill, intended to prevent a renewal of the Irish 
land war this winter, and that it was rejected in a most inju. 
dicious way. We agree in part with the last opinion; but Mr, 
Dillon’s idea of moderation is an Irish one, and he does not 
bring forward any new facts. He only asserts that Irish 
tenants are less able to pay than ever they were, which is, 
we think, true only of a few districts. His article will not 
contribute much to the general enlightenment, while it will 
increase the partly unreasonable English feeling that Irish 
sensitiveness makes practical compromises very difficult, 
Englishmen compromise, not only to be rid of quarrels, 
but of the feeling which prompts them. Sir Rutherford 
Aleock’s account of the religious quarrel in China, which 
has recently excited so much attention, is well worth studying, 
He maintains that the Chinese genuinely hate foreign missions, 
that their disposition to attack them is a permanent cause of 
danger both to Europe and to China, and that the danger is 
intensified by the extreme arrogance of the Catholic, and espe- 
cially the French Catholic, clergy, who often assume the posi- 
tion of great functionaries, and claim the right of sheltering 
Christians even when they are criminals. Sir Rutherford 
thinks the Chinese feeling natural enough, and believes that 
the transfer of the representation of Catholicism at Pekin 
from France, which is an aggressive power, to the Pope, 
who controls no soldiers, would greatly conduce to quiet 
excited feeling. The present arrangement does not prevent 
outrages, while it does exceedingly embitter the governing class. 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers pursues his speculations on the separate 
action of the hemispheres of the brain, which seem to us, in this 
paper at least, to lead to materialism of the most utter, and, 
indeed, exaggerated kind. If, as in the first case he quotes, the 
mere separation of the hemispheres resulting from an accident 
has produced two entirely separate characters, then there is no 
such thing as character, and by consequence, no moral respon- 
sibility. That may be proved to be true, as anything else may, 
by sufficient evidence; but it does not induce us to share Mr. 
Myers’s hope that when part of the apparatus has dropped 
away, the remainder may develop better things than before. If 
it is all apparatus, we do not care one straw what it develops. 
Horse-chestnuts are not nice, and sweet chestnuts are; but 
we see no reason whatever for holding the one tree nobler than 
the other. Mr. Myers is always interesting to read, from the 
quantity of out-of-the-way evidence he collects. The Bishop 
of Oxford, writing on “ Sisters-in-Law,” only repeats the 
argument that if you allow marriages with sisters-in-law, 
you must ultimately allow marriages with all affines, 
which is true, but has been sufficiently discussed. There 
are plenty of unions prohibited by instinctive feeing, as, 
for example, marriage with an adopted daughter, which, 
nevertheless, it would not be wise, still less necessary; 
for legislators to prevent. Mrs. A. Kennard, on “Gustave 
Flaubert and George Sand,” is exceedingly thin, but amusing 
and readable; and Mr. Barnett gives us the results of 
his experience as to distress in East London. He would 
induce the unskilled to form unions, would organise relief much 
better, and through the denominations, and would admit 
working men into the Boards of Guardians. He would also 
have the rich live among the poor, an idea which, if it could be 
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out, would produce much, but which is wonderfully con- 
to the modern notion of equality. Why do those dis- 
tg of East London which enjoy equality in its perfection 
‘oh for the residence of the rich among them? Miss Twining 
to think we do not want working men as Guardians so 
much as rich men who would prevent or punish the “ workhouse 
eruelties ” and workhouse irregularities, of which she furnishes 
a distressing account. She has pleaded the same cause for a 
neration with success in certain matters—we believe it is to 
Miss Twining that infirm paupers owe the comfort of pillows— 
put there is almost as much to be done as ever. The practice of 
trasting pauper-patients to pauper-attendants, who simply hate 
them for the trouble they give, seems to be incurable. Mr. C. Kin- 
loch Cooke’s article on “ Europe in the Pacific ” does not tell us 
much that we could not learn from any good encyclopsedia, though 
woagree with his statement that Australia is rapidly beginning to 
need Federation and a Navy. She has Colonial interests to 
protect in the Pacific, and to protect them adequately needs 
force to be at her own unfettered disposal. The idea of an 
Australian Navy, with ships liable to hire by the Imperial 
Government when required, is a sagacious one. Colonists, 
however, if they wish to influence English opinion, must learn 
to make their writings less intolerably dry. Nobody wants 
snippets from gazetteers. 

The principal paper in the Fortnightly Review is an account 
by Professor Dowden of a manuscript of Shelley’s, which he 
intended to publish, called “A Philosophical View of Reform.” It 
contains one wild idea, the necessity for paying off the National 
Debt by a tax on the privileged classes who contracted it, and 
by a partial and carefully regulated confiscation ; but it is full 
also of moderation and practical sense, and would be regarded 
by most Radicals of our time as slightly behind the age. 
Shelley desired most of the reforms of our time, with the 
exception of the ballot; but he had a confidence in the 
regenerating effects of Liberty by itself, which is now much 
diminished. He regarded equality of possessions as a dim and 
extremely distant ideal, but thought it possible to make the 
cottage so happy and so civilised that equality would not be 
desired. Professor Dowden’s paper is a distinct addition to 
what we know of Shelley’s mind, which might, had he lived, 
have devoted itself to politics. He thought politics higher 
work than literature, and gave in his book the following estimate 
of the work that political philosophy had already performed :— 

“Modern society is a machine designed for useful purposes, whose 
force is by a system of subtle mechanism augmented to the highest 
power, but which, instead of grinding corn or raising water, acts 
against itself, and is perpetually wearing away the wheels of which 
itiscomposed. The result of the labours of the political philosophers 
has been the establishment of the principle of Utility as the sub- 
stance, and liberty and equality as the forms, according to which the 
concerns of human life ought to be administered. By this test the 
various institutions regulating political society have been tried, and, 
asthe undigested growth of the private passions, errors, and interests 
of barbarians and oppressors, have been condemned. And many 


new theories, more or less perfect, but all superior to the mass of 
evil which they would supplant, have been given to the world.” 


seems 


Mons. G. de Hennin draws a striking picture of the decay of 
Turkey, and declares that Abdul Hamid’s only policy is to keep 
the Powers at variance. He distrusts them all, but Germany 
least; and he will ultimately follow Prince Bismarck’s advice. 
He does not care about Bulgaria, but is anxious to keep all that 
he can retain, especially Constantinople. M. de Hennin does 
not believe, as most Europeans do, that an Asiatic Turkey is 
possible, but holds that on the capture of Constantinople the 
Asiatic Empire of the Turks will be immediately dissolved, 
Western Asia passing back in morsels to its natural owners, 
more especially the Arabs. “ Stepniak” adds one more to his 
many pictures of Russian life, his object this time being to show 
that the Russian Mir, the Communal Council which really 
governs the peasants’ lives, has bred in them the ideas of 
equality and fraternity. He does not show that, to our minds; 
but he does show that the Communal Council is the most vital 
institution in Russia, and trains the people to what is really 
political life, though it be only the life of the parish. He affirms 
that the Council, in opposition to the Russian civil law, distri- 
butes property within its jurisdiction not according to kinship, 
but according to work done in the family. It thus reckons a 
son-in-law after a certain number of years as a son, and a con- 
cubine who has laboured for a long time in the fields as a wife. 
The most acceptable paper in Macmillan is a sketch of the 
late Master of Trinity, not full enough, but original and appre- 
ciative. We must wait for a perfect account of that singular 








and powerful satirist; but the following, besides being new, is 
most pathetically suggestive :— 


“There is a strange pathos in his criticism when he was first shown 
the magnificent but somewhat appalling picture by Mr. Herkomer, 
taken when he was not far from the end. ‘Do I really look as though 
I held the world so cheap ?’ he said. It was like a kind of recanta- 
tion, a kind of protest against the opinion which held him to be so 
innately an unkindly man; a kind of claim to be reckoned as one of 
the human race whom he was popularly supposed to despise. And 
an intimate friend has related to the writer a very affecting incident 
which shows the same deprecating attitude of mind. He was sitting 
with the Master, who had inquired whether he had lately heard any 
news of a common friend.—‘ Yes,’ replied the other; ‘he’s a very 
unhappy man: he’s eaten up with destructive criticism: he began 
by an intense admiration of Niebuhr’s method, and he has allowed 
it to invade the whole of his own life.—The Master was standing 
with his hand on the handle of the door, but he turned quickly at 
this, and it was obvious that his eyes were full of tears.—‘ Ah!’ he 
said; ‘criticism is a great thing, a very great thing—but it’s not 
everything.’” 





SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—L.¥* 

It is now many years since the Spectator—first, we believe, among 
English journals—noticed Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women ;” and now 
this lady, whose name has since become a household word in this 
country, tells us that we must bid farewell to this interesting family. 
Like other literary children, they have become somewhat troublesome 
to their parent; and Miss Alcott humorously expresses the wish that 
she could engulf them by an earthquake. Indeed, the most amusing 
chapter in Jo’s Boys is that which describes how “ Jo,” now Mrs. 
Professor Bhaer and a famous writer, is tormented by lion-hunters of 
all kinds and tastes, from the ordinary autograph-collector to the 
eccentric creature who is making a collection of grasshoppers from 
the lawns of distinguished authors. As for the “boys” whose 
careers are here described, they are many in number, for the term 
includes: not only Mrs. Jo’s own sons, but sundry pupils from the 
college over which her husband, the Professor, presides. And many 
are their adventures, the most striking of all being the alarm of 
hydrophobia, which brings out so well the characters of the two 
brothers, Ted and Rob. Then there are Emil the sailor, Nat the 
musician—(is it of set purpose that he is made the weakest of the 
number ?)—and the wandering Dan, gold-hunter, cow-boy, and other 
things in turn. There are “girls,” too, as well as boys, the most 
charming among them being little Josie, who is bent upon the stage, 
and makes the acquaintance of the famous Miss Cameron in the 
character of a mermaid. It marks a curious revolution in New- 
England ways of thinkiog when a daughter of a God-fearing family 
is allowed, if not encouraged, to look to the stage as a profession. 
Our readers will find this last chronicle as charming as any of its 
predecessors. 

There is something—in fact, we may say, a good deal—in M. Jules 
Verne’s latest romance that reminds us of “ Monte Cristo.” The hero 
is treacherously betrayed; he makes a most perilous escape from 
prison; he disappears—indeed, is commonly believed to be dead—he 
reappears in a different character, possessed of vast wealth, and 
devotes himself to exacting vengeance from the traitors. M. Verne, 
however, has far too much imagination to have to descend to copying, 
and though his idea, we cannot but think, is borrowed, the treatment 
is his own. The reader soon finds that he is in the handsof a master. 
There are many authors nowadays—how many we cannot pretend to 
guess—who attempt this kind of writing, and some achieve no little 
success in it; but we think that none can rival M. Verne. He does 
not give us, it is true, in the volume before us any of his scientific 
romances, with their curious air of probability investing the wildest 
efforts of the imagination, but he is quite equal to himself. The 
escape from the fortress of Pisino into the ravine of the Foiba 
is an adventure which hurries on the reader breathless, so to speak, 
and unable to ask whether the Count could have been strong 
enough to save his companions as well as himself in what must 
have been very like the rapids below Niagara. (Surely the picture on 
p. 102 does not show enough water). All the first part, ‘‘ The Con- 
spirators of Trieste,’’ is a romance of the first order. The second, 
“The Wrestlers of the Jura,” introduces the fagitive in his new 
character of Dr. Antekirtta, and also brings in two friends, who supply 
the comedy of the story besides taking part in its serious action, 
—Cape Matifou, the great wrestler, and Point Pescadi, the acrobat. 
In this part and the third, “The Captives of Antekirtta,” the Count, 
alias the Doctor, pursues his scheme of vengeance through a series 
of adventures which happily display ths author’s inexhaustible 
fertility of resource. The vengeance itself is brought about in an 
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ingenious way which does not compel the personal interference of 
the Count, though we are not allowed to suppose that he would not 
have persisted in his intention to exact it. We donot know any of 
M. Verne’s books that we should be inclined to put before this. 


Mr. Henty’s Young Carthaginian is a story of the times of the 
Second Pauic War, in which the author follows pretty closely the 
story of Livy, corrected, indeed, by other authorities, such as Polybius. 
One curious mistake he seems to have made. He confounds the 
crossing of the Apennines (Livy, xxi., 58), with the passage of the 
marshes of the Arno (xxii, 2). ‘Hannibal started by a path, 
hitherto untrodden by troops, across the Apennines.” But how could 
they have marched “knee-deep in water for four days and three 
nights,” and how could the “obnoxious miasma from the marshes ”’ 
be encountered on the mountains? We are inclined, too—but this, 
of course, is a matter of opinion—to think better of the peace party 
in Carthage than does Mr. Henty. This does not hinder his story 
from being bright and successful. Young Malchus is a gallant and 
high-principled young fellow, who might have been born in England, 
80 like is he to the best type of Christmas-book heroes. The author, 
knowing that Carthage would hardly be the place for so honest a 
youth, happily disposes of him by marrying him to a Gaulish maiden 
—(the love-story is a very pretty one)—and even making him the 
ancestor of Arminius. But what will the Germuns say when they 
find that their national hero is traced back to a Carthaginian father 
and Ganlish mother ? 


There is a certain boldness about the conception of Lost Among 
the White Africans, which reaches its height when the writer 
describes (not, however, without first warning his readers that it is 
purely imaginary) a fierce fight between Mr. H. M. Stanley and the 
Arab slavers. Mr. Stanley, indeed, is, in a way, the inspirer of the 
story; and his hints, carried out as they are by Mr. Ker’s well-known 
ability as a writer of tales of adventure, have done much to make it 
asuccess. The hero goes out to join an uncle who is a missionary on 
the Congo, and his adventures, with the indispensable Irish boy to 
supply the comedy, furnish the materials for an excellent story. The 
White Africans” do not actually play a very great part in it; this 
is natural, for, after all, we know very little about them; but there 
is no lack of striking, not to say startling, personages and incidents: 
The crisis of Charlie Thorne’s fate occurs when he falls into the 
hands of the Nyam-Nyam, and runs a very great chance of being 
eaten. The villains of the story, Valdez, the Portuguese, and Mbazi, 
the African, are weirdly picturesque figures. The story is vividly 
coloured throughout, and is none the worse for having nothing about 
love in it. 

Mr. Ramaswami Ruaju’s tales are about as good a modern 
imitation of “The Arabian Nights” as could be found,—not 
containing, of course, the horrible things of which Captain Barton 
is determined to give the full, and more than the full, benefit 
to the Western World. India, China, and the countries and 
races that belong in a way to both, even Persia, and the 
native land of the “Nights” itself, have been laid under con- 
tribution ; and the editor, translator, or compiler, has, if we under- 
stand aright Professor Morley’s pleasant little introduction, done not 
a little for them himself. Some of them, it must be owned, have 
somewhat of a Western look,—at least, asthey are toldhere. “ Little 
Tullima”’ is an instance, when she sets the man-devouring giant» 
“ Ever-Bidding ’—(he devoured all who gave him a bidding when the 
bidding was donc)—the hopeless task of catching a sunbeam. There 
are a good many sly hits at things of to-day,—the Positivist philo- 
sopher: Nee Wang, for instance, who does not see that altruism 
fits into his theory ; but there is no reason why these should not be 
ancient. Many of the stories are excellent; but we do not know that 
anything is better than one in which our old friend Haroun Alras- 
chid appears, but in a way that is not to be found in the Arab stories. 
Perhaps we should except “ Prince Jubal—the Man of Brevity,” 
which might have been written by Thackeray. 


Mr. Gilliat, in his Forest Outlaws, has cleverly contrived to avail 
himself of several picturesque personages and incidents. We havea 
vivid description of life in the great monastery of St. Albans towards 
the close of the twelfth century, one of his young heroes becoming a 
pupil in the Abbey School, and another being a novice, while his 
heroine is put under the care of the Sopwell nuns. Then we have 
Robin Hood and his merry men. And, best of all, we have the great 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, of whose striking personality there exist such 
complete contemporary portraits. Mr. Gilliat has studied the Magna 
Vita to some purpose, and the great Bishop really seems to live in his 
pages. Nor must we forget to mention with praise two other creations, 
or rather revivals, which we owe to his pen, Walter Mapes, the witty 
and convivial Archdeacon of Oxford, and Giraldus Cambrensis. The 
story shows much ability as well as research. Still, there are care- 
lessnesses. Surely Mervyn, a young country lad, could have felt no 
impulse to shoot a stag, even though it was a “hart of grize,” in the 
month of May. He would as soon have shot his father,—nay, sooner, 
for there was no close time for fathers. And did'they really say in 





the learned Abbey of St. Albans, at its best age, 
dona” ? 

The Cruise of the ‘Black Prince’ is more of a distinct |; 
effort than most of the books which come to us at this time, Com. 
mander Cameron lays the scene of his story in the England of the 
middle of the last century. This necessitates, of course, a good dea) 
of care in the study of accessories and in style, and in both of thes 
respects the author achieves, we think, a decided succegg, P 
the most spirited part of the story is that where the sceno ig laid at 
Sierra Leone. The hero is looking for slaves, and Commandep 
Cameron does not. commit the anachronism of making him at all 
squeamish about it. There is a very curious picture, which We can 
well imagine to be pretty faithful to more than one reality of those 
times,—Andrew McCullum, the headman of the Colony. A more 
cunning and more villainous slave-dealer never existed ; and ag Com. 
mander Cameron has made him a Scotchman, we may add thet 
some national characteristics are contrived very well to fit in to his 
character. But the ‘ Black Prince’ does better things than trad; 
in slaves,—fights the French, for instance, in a most spirited fashion, 
and gathers a fine crop of laurels, handsomely gilded, too. 

The author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Nancy Bell,’ ” is one of our bes 
tellers of sea-stories, and he has not been inferior to himself in The 
White Squall, Of conrse our old friend the shark is caught oncp 
more, with the usual formalities; a common form for this inevitable 
episode might be agreed upon, and the critic might “take it as 
read.” But the story, on the whole, has plenty of freshness about 
it. It has, too, more unity than these tales commonly have, After 
a few prelimininary sketches of West-Indian life, we accompany the 

Josephine’ on her voyage, and follow her through a variety of ad. 
ventures, which culminate in the vividly described incident which 
gives a title to the tale. The ship capsizes in a sudden squall, lying 
“with her decks submerged up to the hatches, and her masts lying 
horizontal on the surface of the sea.” How the hero and his com- 
panions extricate themselves from this situation, our readers must 
discover for themselves. We take, of course, the seamanship for 
granted; this done, we may say that the narrative of pp. 206-256 
is as good as anything that we have come across for a long time, 

Miss Meade is not quite as original as usual in her World of Girls, and 
she leaves the field in which we have always found her most successful, 
—the life of the poor. Hester Thornton, left motherless by an accident, 
is sent to school, much against her will. And this unwillingness, 
working along with her pride and self-will, brings her, as may be 
supposed, into no small trouble. Of this trouble, of her friendships 
and hatreds, her errors and her repentance, the story is the record, 
It does not lack incident; but it seems to us somewhat overcrowded 
with figures, and to need more unity. It must be difficult to manage 
rightly such a crowd of little puppets,—not to use the expression 
with any disrespect to Miss Meade’s girl-figures, for, indeed, they 
are sufficiently lifelike. 

No one can doubt which isthe central figure in Bear and Forbear, 
Miss Pitt’s little hero, Raff, is a “‘ Scotch of the Scotch.” A little 
seller of newspapers, he sets his heart upon being Lord Provost, and is 
quite one of the lads who seem likely to realise even loftier ambitions 
Miss Pitt does not, indeed, commit the mistake of bringing him any- 
where near the coveted eminence. He has not got further on the way 
than a post in the office of the newspaper which he had once been con- 
tent to sell; bat this post is the rod or@ whence he is going to bring 
a very powerful lever of resolution and self-control to bear upon the 
world. Ruff’s career, his self-assertion, his self-mastery, and his 
self-denial, not the less heroic and affecting because it is discovered 
to be all for nothing, are admirably described. Bear and Forbear is 
one of the good things of the year. 


————__ 
“ Benedic 108 et tug 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 

Byron: Childe Harold. Edited by H.F. Tozer, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press.) —Mr. Tozer follows in his editon the usual method pursued in 
dealing with a Latin or Greek classic, giving a short biography of the 
author, an account of his general literary position, and some detailed 
characteristics of his style and versification. This is a businesslike 
method of proceeding which deserves to be commended. There is 
often a certain vagueness about the study of an English classic; Mr. 
Tozer wishes to give the carefalness and thoroughness to which 
teacher and learner are accustomed in reading Sophocles or Virgil. 
The only danger is, that the literary aspect of the book may be lost 
sight of, a misfortune that is too common in classical study. And, 
indeed, we cannot help thinking that Mr. Tozer’s criticism is a little 
prosaic. We have noted a few passages in which he is, we think, 
mistaken. In the first stanza, for instance, we read :— 


** Oh, thou! in Hellas deem’d of heavenly birth, 
Muse! fam’d or fabled at the minstrel’s will ! 
Since shamed fall oft by later lyres on earth, 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill.” 


The third line here is quoted as an example of “elliptical forms,— 
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vaion of the verb.” “Since thou hast been shamed ”’ is, we are 
told, the fall expression. But surely “ since” is a temporal adverb, 
aot a conjunction, and contrasts the participle “shamed” with 
ddeom’d” and “fam’d or fabled.” The other is a really im- 
ible ellipsis. Some of Byron’s phrases would have been better 
eoribed 08 solecisms than peculiarities. ‘All that was of their 
destraction is,’ might be Greek, but is not English.——In the same 
“Qlarendon Press Series’? we have also Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, edited by W. Minto, M.A., with a map of “ Scott-Land.” 
This edition ig meant, we should say, for reading rather. than 
stady. The preface and notes are, from this point of view, excellent, 
the latter being rich in illustration of the subject, the former as good 
an account a8 could be given in so brief a space of the author and his 
ition as his poet. We may notice the especially excellence of Pro- 
fessor Minto’s account of the supernatural element in Scott’s poem. 
Britons in Brittany. By “G. H.F.’ (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
This pleasant and entertaining book should, by rights, have been 
noticed earlier in the year. It might then have been utilised for a 
¢ to which it is really very well adapted,—a practical guide to 
e Brittany tour. The writer and his friends saw a good deal of 
that picturesque and ixteresting country, and their experiences are 
recorded in a way that should render them instructive to those who 
may follow their steps. The only fault that we are disposed to find 
is that there is too much effort to be amusing, and that the effort is 
gearcely successful. It is not funny to write “in solemn(?] conclave” 
of some every-day conversation, or “we smole andibly,’’ or “male 
ion.” When a writer has something to say that readers pro- 
pably want tc hear, let him do it as simply as he can. Is “G. H. F.” 
quite sure of his figures when he speaks of expenses? Did the 
“between eight and nine shillings a day for each member of the 
party” include the fares between Southampton and St.Malo? Each 
person of a party of five spent rather less than £10 in twenty-five 
days. As the return fare from England is £2 12s., this gives £7 8s. 
for twenty-three days on French soil, a little more than 7s. per diem 
for travelling, food, and lodging, supposing that nothing was spent 
on board the steamer. If “G.H.F.” is right in his accounts, he 
should be made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Old Stone Crosses of the Vale of Clywd and Neighbouring Parishes, 
By the Rev. Elias Owen, M.A. (Bernard Quaritch.)—This is a 
handsome volume, fully illustrated, and the work, it is evident, of one 
who has brought to his task as much learning as diligence. An 
account of these interesting monuments is given both by pen and 
pencil ; and this is supplemented by many notices of old local customs. 
We may instance that of the old wakes, now everywhere extinct, 
which is given under the head of “ Efenechtyd ;” and of the kindred 
amusement of the games. In the churchyard of that parish there 
étill lies, Mr. Owen tells us, a huge boulder, weighing 101 lb., which used 
to be “put” by local champions. Some of these games were sufli- 
ciently eavage, and some of the Welshwomen emulated the Spartan 
wives and mothers. A wife who was reproved for acting as second 
to her husband, replied, ‘‘I would sooner carry his bones home in my 
apron than that he should be beaten.” 


Popular County Histories: A History of Derbyshire. By John 
Pendleton. (Elliot Stock.)—If the reader of this volume is inclined 
to question its right to be called a history, he will allow that it forms 
an entertaining collection of county gossip. The book abounds with 
amusing anecdotes and local ballads and legends, with descriptions of 
people and places notable in history and literature. Mr. Pendleton’s 
work has deficiencies which may disturb the soul of an antiquary, but 
it falfils fairly enough, perhaps, the purpose for which it was written, 
Some of the statements made will not pass without criticism. We 
cannot agree with the startling assertion, on the first page of the 
History, that the school at Repton “successfully vies with Eton and 
Harrow,” or with the opinion, expressed in the same chapter, that “in 
literary characters Derby is rich in gifted men.” That town was the 
birthplace of Samnel Richardson ; but we are afraid few of our readers 
are familiar with the names of the Rev. C. Allestry, Sir Hugh Bate- 
man, Benjamin Robinson, the Rev. Thomas Bott, and the poets (save 
the mark !) Griborne and Milner. If Robert Bage, the novelist, is 
remembered—for Walter Scott honoured him by a brief memoir—his 
tales, six or seven in number, are almost, if not quite unknown in our 
day. Apart from Richardson, therefore, literature has had few, if 
any, gifted representatives in Derby. The writer has more to 
tell of the eccentric characters in the town, one of whom, called 
the most honest man in Derby, “ was so honest, indeed, that he never 
forgot to return the books he borrowed.” Another celebrity, Noah 
Bullock by name, was deficient in this virtue. He lived if an ark on 
the river, with his three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, and his boat 
turned out to be a coiners’ den. Mr. Pendleton, by the way, delights 
in discovering odd people and odd epitaphs; and to judge from the 
number he mentions, the county abounds with both. There is no 
shire in England that does not teem with associations, and of these 
Derbyshire has its share. At Ilam, Congreve wrote The Mourning 
Bride; in Matlock Dale, Arkwright erected his first cotton-mill ; 








Whittington is famons historically, for there, in a house still standing, 
the Revolution that led to the flight of James had its first home. “I 
calculate,” said an American, “we would gladly give you White 
House at Washington far this doll’s cottage.” Ashbourne reminds us 
of Dr. Johnson, of burly Dr. Taylor, whose sermons he sometimes 
wrote, and of the comfortable rector’s factotum, Mr. Peters, “a 
decent good man, in purple clothes and a large white wig, like the 
butler or major-domo of a Bishop ;’’ and we remember, too, how, in 
the neighbourhoood of the town, Hume visited Rousseau, and how, 
at a sequestered little cottage, Thomas Moore wrote his once famous 
“Lalla Rookh.” Wirksworth is sacred to George Eliot, or rather to 
“Dinah Bede,” Tunstead to James Brindley, Chesterfield to George 
Stephenson, who died there, and Hardwick Hall, which has many 
other memories, to Thomas Hobbes, who died in the mansion, and was 
buried hard by in the little charch of Ault Hucknall. Hardwick Hall, 
built by the famous “‘ Bess of Hardwick,” is one of the great historical 
houses of Great Britain; so is, or was, Bolsover Castle, which, after an 
existence of more than eight hundred years is now going fast to ruin, 
although a portion of it is still kept up and inhabited. But there is 
such an eerie look about the ancient rooms, that Mr. Jennings, who 
has given the best account of Bolsover in his “ Rambles among the 
Hills,” says that the whole place seems under a spell. Of Haddon 
Hall, of Chatsworth, and other famous honses, Mr. Pendleton has 
much pleasant but not unfamiliar gossip to relate; and if in 
describing men and places he does not always praise wisely, he 
praises heartily. We venture to disagree with the author in his 
opinion that Mr. Ruskin would like Edensor, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
model village, for his Arcadian Gaild. It is a spot, however, to be 
visited, if not for architectural beauty, yet for the memories it brings 
back of the atrocious murder of a blameless man, for ia a simple 
grave in the churchyard Lord Frederick Cavendish is buried. 


Popular Songs of Ireland, Collected by Thomas Crofton Croker. 
With an Introduction by Henry Morley. (Routledge.)—This is one 
of Professor Morley’s shilling reprints, and a lively shilling’s-worth it 
is. The book was first published in 1839, and is eminently charac- 
teristic of the country to which it owes its birth. Songs in honour 
of St. Patrick take precedence, and that good saint has much to 
answer for if the song says truly that he taught his countrymen to 


make whisky :— 
of **No wonder that those Irish lads 

Should be so gay and frisky, 

For sure St, Pat., he taught tuem that, 
As well a3 making whisky ; 

No wonder that the Saint himself 
Should understand distilling, 

Since his mother kept a sheebeen shop 
In the town of Enniskillen.” 


The favourite drink of Ireland has inspired a great number of lyrics, 
in which it is described as the best of cures for the despairing lover, 
and a remedy for every trouble. 


** May whisky, by sea or by land, in all weather, 
Be never denied to the children of care,”’ 


is the common burden of these songs, many of which are compara- 
tively recent prodactions. Moreover, if popular among the common 
people, they were written for the most part by men of education ; and 
while encouraging conviviality, are often profoundly melancholy. 
They have not the force and point of Scottish songs on the same 
subject, and, it may be hoped, have done less harm. The best, and 
therefore the worst, song of the kind is, in our judgment, “ Willie 
brew’d a peck o’ maut,” which, it need scarcely be added, is by 
Robert Barns. By far the larger portion of Thomas Croker’s 
collection consists of local songs, and these are the most interesting. 
They belong to this century or to the close of the last, and among them 
are Father Prout’s famous “ Bells of Shandon,” and the more famous 
“Groves of Blarney,” so successfully parodied in the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” Milliken, the author, was an Irishman to the heart’s 
core, and shows in his verse the racy humour of his countrymen. 
His intention, it is said, in writing these verses “ was to ridicule the 
songs which ignorant Irish village bards—with a vast fondness for 
rhyme, an imperfect knowledge of the English language, and a 
pedantic ambition to display the full extent of their classical know- 
ledge—were, and still are, in the habit of composing.” And Millikon 
did this to some purpose when he wrote :— 


“ There’s statues gracing this noble place in, 
All heathen goddesses so fair— 
Bold Neptune, Plutarch, and Nicodemus, 
All standing naked ia the open air.” 


There is more of humour than of poetry in the Popular Songs of Ireland, 
many of which are food for excellent mirth. 


The Pilgrim at Home. By Edward Walford, M.A. (8.P.C.K.)— 
These sketches of English scenes made memorable by literatare or 
history are reprints from magazines, with corrections and additions. 
Whether their merit entitles them to be brought together in a volume 
may be questioned, for they are slight and superficial; though, no 
doubt, perfectly well adapted to the periodicals in which they 
originally appeared. Mr. Walford visits Olney and Weston, and 
describes with careful accuracy the walks which Cowper has im- 
mortalised in verse.. Very recently the following announcement 
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appeared in a local newspaper:—“The lovely walk at Weston 
Underwood, through the park over the rustic bridge, through Chest- 
nut Walk and the spinney by the Peasant’s Nest, which is familiar to 
all readers of Cowper, and has been used as a public footpath for at 
least a century, is now closed.” If this statement be correct, it is to 
be hoped that the Society for the Protection of Footpaths will 
ascertain what legal right the public possess to retain one that may 
be said, through the genius of the poet, to have become national 
property. Every year the footsteps of Cowper are traced by English 
and American pilgrims, and it is hard that his favourite walk should 
be shut on his poetical disciples. Mr. Walford describes the walk 
with some minuteness, as well as all the objects of interest around 
Olney and Weston that remind him of the poet. We may observe, 
however, that the author is incorrect in saying that Cowper “sat 
Sunday by Sunday as a willing listener to Scott’s Calvinistic sermons” 
in the little church of Weston Underwood. When Scott preached 
at Olney, Cowper, as he states himself, never heard him, neither did 
he always like what he heard of him. “I believe,” he said, “no 
man was ever scolded out of his sins ;” and Scott was apt to scold. 
Moreover, when the poet removed from Olney to Weston, Scott had 
left the neighbourhood and was preaching at the Lock. Mr. Walford 
has a pleasant paper about Glastonbury, and a slight one on Strawberry 
Hill ; he makes e pilgrimage to Hughenden, and glances at the pictures 
on the walls “ with a feeling of suffocation in his throat.” He visits 
Elstow, and finds the scenery of the neighbourhood more suggestive of 
poetry than of prose, “though the parish is one which enjoys a world- 
wide renown as the birthplace and the scene of the boyhood and early 
manhood of the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’” He visits 
Ufton Court, the home of Arabella Fermor, when that lady, whom 
Pope has handed down to fame, exchanged her maiden name for 
Perkins. He visits Wotton, and has a few words to say about John 
Evelyn and his house, which is surrounded by some of the loveliest 
scenery in Surrey. He writes also of Abbotsford, Melrose, and Dry- 
burgh, and of several other sights and shrines, but has little to say 
about them that is new, or likely from force of style to impress the 
reader. The sketches form a series of agreeable magazine articles, 
easy to read, and to forget; but they are neither remarkable for 
matter nor for style, and scarcely merit preservation in a more 
lasting form. 

The Prelate. By Isaac Henderson. (Ticknor, Boston, U.S.A.)—The 
hero of this story is a reforming Monsignore in the Roman Church, 
who incurs, of course, the hatred of his superiors, and especially of 
the Jesuits. The heroine is a young American lady, who braves 
popular scandal by going alone to his apartments that she may warn 
him of a danger of which she has received a mysterious intimation. 
This part of the story is well conceived and well told, and there are 
some vigorous sketches of Italian scenery aud manners. But we do 
not like the construction of the plot. We should have thought better 
of the “‘ prelate’? if he had not mingled a human passion with his 
spiritual hopes. 

Delightful Thames. By E. F. Manning. Engraved by D. Cooper. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a book of rhymes and pictures, both 
good in their way. The rhymes are, of course, of the vers de société 
kind, and are fluent and easy, though some are notably better than 
the others. The drawings are good, the female figures and faces 
particularly attractive. In short, the volume is both pleasant and 
pretty. 

Divinity.—A new volume of The Pulpit Commentary, edited by the 
Rev. Canon Spence and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.), gives ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews,” the ‘‘ Exposition” 
being furnished by the Rey. J. Barmby, D.D., ‘“‘ Homiletics’”’ by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, and sermons by Messrs. W. Jones, C. New, D. Young, 
and J. S. Bright ; and the “ Epistle General of St. James,” which has 
been treated by the Rev. E. C. 8. Gibson (“ Exposition” and “‘ Homi- 
letics”). The sermons are furnished by the Rev. C. Jerdan and Rev. 
T. F. Lockyer. The work continues to maintain its character as a 
carefal and thorough study of Scripture.——An Historico-Critical 
Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch, By A. 
Kuenen. Translated from the Dutch by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
(Macmillan.)—An exceedingly interesting introduction reviews the 
course of criticism on the Pentateuch and Joshua during the last 
quarter of a century. The “ advanced” theory about 1860 was that 
an editor of the later Monarchy reduced to their present form 
the first four books of the Pentateuch and Joshua, and added Denter- 
onomy. The former he received from the “ Yahvist,” a writer of the 
eighth century. The ‘“‘ Yahvist”’ had based his work on the “ Book 
of Origins,” dating from the reign of Solomon, and in the “‘ Book of 
Origins” there were Mosaic fragments. Professor Kuenen now 
occupies a very different position. He considers the ritual of the 
first four books to be post-Deuteronomic. As to the “ Book of 
Origins,” he believes that its historical character was annihilated by 
Colenso, on whose criticism, indeed, he bestows high praise. We can- 
not examine Professor Kuenen’s conclusions, but we may give some of 
them as specimens of his critical results. The “ Blessing of Moses” 
cannot have been written till some time in the reign of Jeroboam II. 





The “Song of Moses” appears to belong to the Chaldwas seas 
Part of the “Song of Balaam” belongs to the seventh conten ae 
It will be understood that it is an axiom with Professor Pi BO, 
as with his school generally, that the allusion to an Uenen, 
must be of later date than the event. Here, of consis: ai 
orthodox join issue with him. But the orthodox he ‘ 
not so much as mention.——Biblical Essays, By C. H, Ham 
Wright, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.)—Mr. Wright's first essay aaa 
giving a general view of the meaning and purpose of the Book ode 
The second discusses the Book of Jonah. We understand the at 
stance of the argument to be that while the miraculous Occurren 
are not bars to the credibility of the book, the probability is that it 
an allegory. <A third essay deals with Ezekiel’s Prophecy of Gog ph 
Magog. We may quote a passage which seems to sum Up its genera} 
purport :—“ Ezekiel does not describe in the prophecy any special 
foe of Israel who has already appeared, or who is to appear at soma 
future period, whose armies are to be literally armed, overthro 
devoured, and buried in the particular manner described, The 
prophecy is a sort of allegory, in which a picture is presented of the 
ultimate ruin and utter overthrow of those enemies who, when Israg] 
is restored to their land, seek for the sake of greed and gain to destroy 
the people of Jehovah.” ‘The Spirits in Prison” is the subject 
of the fourth essay; “The Apocalypse” of the fifth. We may 
express our respect for the sobriety and candour of Mr, Wright's 
reasoning, though we do not always find ourselves in agreement 
with him.——The Book of Joshua: a Critical and Expository Com 
mentary on the Hebrew Text. By the Rev. John Lloyd. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)——The Story of Jonah the Prophet, by Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D. (A. and C. Black), contains a series of lectures. Dp 
Raleigh takes the whole as historical. The value of his book is 
homiletic rather than critical.—— From the same author and publisher 
we may mention Thoughts for the Weary and the Sorrowful, 
Nature and the Bible: Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation in 
its Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. J. H. Reusch. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition by Kathleen Lyttelton. 2 vols. (T. andT, 
Clark.) —These two volumes contain a most elaborate defence of what 
may be called the orthodox scientific position. They say, in fact, all 
that can be said on the subject. Professor Reusch is thoroughly well 
read in scientific literature, and meets all opp onents on equal terms, 
The relation of the Mosaic cosmogony to the discoveries of geology, 
the question of the occurrence of death before the Fall, the descent 
of man, the mode of creation, spontaneous generation, the Darwinian 
theory,—all the subjects, in fact, which belong to the great contro- 
versy are fully discussed in these pages. We have also received :— 
Regeneration in Baptism. By the Rev. G. E.O’Brien. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.) ——The Great Commission, by James Russell Woodford, D.D,, 
edited by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. (Rivingtons), a welcome 
addition to the too scanty remains which one of the most eloquent 
preachers of the day has left behind him. Dr. Woodford devoted 
much thought to making his Ordination Services as impressive and 
effective as possible, and he introduced some most desirable changes 
in the arrangements for the admission of candidates into Holy Orders, 
Dr. Luckock (who was one of his examining chaplains) gives some 
very interesting testimony on these points. The volume itself con- 
sists of the discourses with which the Bishop concluded the medita- 
tious and services of the Ember seasons, times which, by a wise 
arrangement on his part, were wholly devoted to the spiritual and 
practical side of ordination.——In. the Footsteps of Heroes, and other 
Sermons. By the late Enoch Mellor,D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Notes of Sermons preached by the late Bishop Steere. Edited by 
the Rev. R. W. Heanley. Second Series. (Bell and Sons.) ——Progress 
in Orthodoxy. By the Editor of the Andover Review. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.) The Valiant Woman : Conferences addressed to Ladies Living 
in the World. By the Archbishop of Rheims. Translated from the 
French by Alice Wilmot Chetwode. (M.H. Gill and Co., Dublin.) 


New Epitions anp Repaints.—Hellas: a Lyrical Drama. By 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. With the Author’s Prologue, and Notes by 
Dr. Garnett and Mary W. Shelley. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. A 
“second edition.” (Reeves and Turner.) ——Prose Writings of Swift. 
Chosen and Arranged by Walter Lewin. (Walter Scott.)—It depends 
very much upon the readers for whom the book is intended whether 
Swift’s writings should be given “ without omission or alteration.” 
Oar impression is that, in the present instance, it isa mistake. We 
should certainly take care that the volume before us should not come 
into the hands of any woman or any young person.——Con/fidence, 
by Henry James (Macmillan), is one of a series of very elegant re- 
prints of the American novelist’s books. ——Horticultural Buildings. 
By F. A. Fawkes. (Swan Sonnerschein and Co.) -—We have also re- 
ceived a new edition, appearing under the care of Mr. D, McLennan, 











brother of the author, of Studies in Ancient History, comprising @ | 


Reprint of Primitive Marriage, by the late John Ferguson McLennan. 
Macmillan and Co.)——We have to acknowledge the pocket edition 
of Thackeray’s Newcomes, in two volames (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
—an edition which, for beauty and convenience, could not easily be 
surpassed, 
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ugustine’s Holiday, cr 8v0 ...... 

Alexander m) ), wick ‘Thousand Germs of Though $6 
Andrew j Life nnd Work of Shakespeare, 12mo 3; 
Annals ¢ ‘Cur Deus Homo, er 8vo.. 2/0 
suse is Hbetora, translated by 3B. Weldon, cr 8vo0 
Aristotle FR. ), Historical and Political Handbook. . 
Duskbara (,) ible, Beasts, and Birds, 4to ........... 4 
Bleck H. B) ae story of Norway. cr 9 : 0. 
renee (Gi) inkle, illustrated, 4 Blackie) 10/6 

Aan And from the Song-books of Elizabethan Age (J: CO. Nimmo) 10/6 
len ; Comtist Lover, cr 8vo 


(Unwin) 6/0 


), 
r peas 10, ae Selections from Liddon, cr 8V0 .............. ie 
mroh (A. J.), Stories of the Magicians, cr _ 

es W. M.), Early Flemish Artists, cr 8vo . 


oeeeeeeere 















r(L. 0.), We Wives, cr Se eiede 
oer {rs ) oe! Git PORE, CF BIO ii e.ccicsscesscnsecceccosccsccscesenececceses (R.T.S.) 2/0 
ay (E.), Practice of Veterinary Medicine, cr _ pia gh RE) Bailliére) 10/6 
JourterGaptain), Memorials by C. Dalton, or BPO savunedWs H. Allen & Co) 6/0 
rall (J , House of a Little Wizard, 16mo.. entnceoenns Gnanes Hatchard) 3/6 
- with Sir Roger de Coverley, illustrated, “ato . (Macmillan) 6/0 
rine (A A, D.), and others, Picturesque Architecture, Mie orcas (Seeley) 21/0 
Mite, by “‘ Brenda,” 12m0 .... ( weer 2/6 
Disease and Gin, CL BVO ....cererrccesssreessetseeseeeeees poennia iaabnsedasactannil (Wyman) 6/0 
jas (R.), Gladys Ramsay, cr 8vo ..(Griffith & Farran) 5/0 
ec (J. B.), Sketches in Prose and Verse, cr 8vo ............ (3. Low & Co. ) 5/0 
(S.)y° ‘Autobiographical Notes, &., 8vo........ inididewe sdeaacnmincentetl (Isbister 7/6 


R.), Sources of the Etruscan and Basq’ ue Language, cr 8vo (Triibner) 7/6 
Beays Introductory to Study of English Constitutional History ae 9 6/0 
t 






























M. A.), Handy D:ctionary of Cookery, or 870........0..00000.04 2/6 
hg (F. Pray ere -Book Le ee we NvseGecatsubeasncuiacasudaael (C.S.8.I.) 2/0 
Faustine: & tel by “ Rita,’’ 12mo ........... (J. & RB, a 2/0 
eebernill (J. M.), "A Manual of Dietetics, i sesescincdccslesneaaianeal is) 10/6 
Gladden (W. yA plied Christianity, cr BVO... (Ward & pes 3/6 
Green (E.), Hea ‘ot the House, cr 8vo ..... eveccsvceecencesocessescosesecescoses (R.T.8.) 5/0 
Gresswell (G. a Veterinary Pharmacopeeia and Materia Medica... (Bailliére) 10/6 
Guernsey a bd | , Through Unknown Ways, Cr 8V0...........s:sesseeesseeeee (Shaw) 5/0 
others, Phantasms of the Living, 2 vols. 8vo.... er urt 21/0 

Heath Carney tel Reformation in France, cr 8V0 ..........c0.cceeceeeeeeceee eating R.T.S.) 2/6 
Hoghet wi, ‘Analysis of the Acts of the Apostles, cr 8v0 ............ (iiGmilton) 2/6 
Old Christmas, &c., illus. by R. Caldecott, roy 8vo (Macmillan) 21/0 
Kem $M Wisitation, edited by W. H. Hutchings, TSM sccseusse (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Ker (J. i Pzalms in History > Biography, cr en (8 jimpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Lang (A.), Cords of Love, 16M0..........cssssseerecnsessnrssesesersetsensersseaes . T.S.) 2/6 
Lae P.), Hooks and Eyes, cr Svo. 3.6 
Leathes (8. ), To-morrow : a Story, cr 8vo. (J. 3/6 
Livy, The Last Two Kings of Moston, a by F. Rawlings, 12mo ( Macmillan) 3.6 
Lloyd (J. 8.), Its Own Reward, cr 8vo.. (W. H. Allen) 2/6 
Lowndes (0. 8.), Linford: Green, CP BVO ceerrcceoreeee dakaiuvaasccoseens meses es (Warne) 2/0 
Lackock (H. M.), — in the Tower, cr 8vo (Rivingt 6/0 
Maggie Dawson, cr 8vo ( co 2/0 
Marrat (J.), Lights of the Western World, cr 8vo....... meee Conf. Office) 2/0 
Marshall (B. ), Nancy’s Nephew, cr 8V0 ..........00..0008 sessseeeeeesQ@ Warne) 2/0 
Meredith (4. C.), a from the eee, a ‘i "C. 8.8.1. ; 2/0 
Michievous Jack, by ‘‘C. HK. L.,” cr ~(@rifith & Farran 2/6 
Mitchell (W.), Rescue the Children, i. constnnnned (Isbister) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Four Winds Farm, 120... asddvashcanabetesicenene ~~ eens 4/6 





New River, The, Cr 8V0...........0.sscserseeeesseresces 
Nisbet (E.), Lays and Legends, cr 8vo.. ore 
Norman (C. B.), Colonial — 8vo .. 


(Ward & Downey) 3/6 
3 ..(Longmans) 5/0 


















No 80 er MND BGO, OF ONO ca scrsnascessscesesesseoscesyscsses (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 

pb ), Madagascar,  Hiatorcal, &c., 2 VOIS. BVO ........0000008 (Macmillan) = 
Ee ae ene .(C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 

Price ean t + Elements of y Aamo la Grammar, cr 8y0 pantie ovens (Bell) 2/6 
oes eens of Literature of Victorian Era, cr 8V0..............06 ‘ (Ww. 2/6 

lections of a Chaplain in the Royal Navy, cr 8vo (Ww. 7/6 

Rothe (R.), Still Hours, Cr BVO ......scecsecesseeseesecceeeeeees a & Stoughton) 7/6 

Saint Pierre (B. de), Paul and Virginia, Beis csticieccececd (Simpkin & o ) 6/0 

Mhadows, Cr BVO .....sseccsscereeesesseeceeeseeaee aesavaasnu ves ancssaceabeytaicaes desceursaie (Bell) 3/0 

Shadwell (L.), Maggie’s Mistake, CLS eR ARS AGE PE (J. 4 Shaw) 2/6 

Shaw (C.), Dickie’s Attic, cr 8vo ...... (J. F. Shaw) 3/6 

om 4 + Dante for Beginners, Cr 8V0.......00.cs.ceceeceeceeees (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 

H.), Some We'l-Worn Roads, roy 8yo. (J. C. Nimmo) - 

RE} Daniel : an Exposition, Cr 8V0 .........cccccccssessenceeeeeces 6/0 


Nisbe 
Stables > ), Cruise of the Land Yacht ‘ Wanderer’ ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 














Pan, Bry loits of Dr. Quies, cr 8vo . Low & Co.) 7/6 
Sterry ( , The Lazy Minstrel, cr 8vo ...... (Unwin) 6/0 
Steven (J. t ) Practical Pathology, EE A seseceeees(Macmillan) 7/6 
— (A.), The Tale of Troy done into English, 12mo. (Siete Gc} 3/6 
wart (A), Reminiscences of Dunfermline, cr 8vo ............ —— &Co.) 5/0 
Stokes (G. T.), Ireland and the Celtic Church, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 9/0 
Sunday Book of Biography, 4t0 ...........scsceeseeeessersceeee — & Stoughton) 5/0 
Taylor (L), Fairy Phoebe, Cr SV .1s....ssssseesseessesesccecceseesaeceeeees (J.F. Shaw) 2/6 
Taylor (W.), Graduated Lessons on the Pentateuch, 8vo ... 
Thorne :), Coral and Beryl, cr 8v0 ...........s.ssceeseeseeseres 
Thorn (1.), Story of a Secret, and Secret of a Story, iémo [ 
Tomlin (J.), Standard System of Cutting, 12m0..........csccccesceceseeeeee (Tomlin . 5/0 
Trotter (L. J.), ——— of India under Queen Victoria, 2 2 vols, (W. H. Allen) 30/0 
6 


Turner (G. G.), | 
Venerable Bede, by “The Prig,” 12mo ... 


(Longmans) 3/ 
sadensscbecdnactenes A. "K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Werner (F, L. Z. )» Kat oo pe in Cyprus, 12mo + ll) 3/6 


Errata: Poems, cr 8vo ..... eocceseseecess 





Williams (C, R.), Defence of Kahun, cr 8v0 ..........000+ 
Wills 4 J.), —_ as It Is, cr 8vo. 
Wray (J. T.), Jonas Haggerty, cr 8vo (J. | 

Wright ( H. G.), Children’s Stories of American en cr 8v0 ... 7 6/0 
Young Ishmael er cr 8vo... eaves sseccccccconseccasspecsscesseesehOe Ne MND ate 
Zola (E.), Fortune of the Rougons, Cr 8V0  -s-rsrcercserccccoccccccccccoee (Vizetelly) 6/0 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- 

intiating Postage to any Part of the United yearly. 

Kingdom... .. coe BL S 6 wceeeeO 14 Bice 7 2 
Including postage to 7” “of the @ Australasian 

lonies, America, France, we md oo £110 Ciuc lS 8.4.0 F S 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Quarter- -P: sddabocercddontocdsceese uarter-Column 017 6 
lines and under, 5s; and oa per ine for — additional line (containing on 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PuBLIsHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. CuPpPLEs, 
Ursam, AnD Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











oc ' |“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
L I B E R T v FABRICS, eaten = oy and CURTAINS, 
ART in NEW DESIGNS. MeN CHOICE 
I A B R | Cc Ss e |cutstoovr Post Fuxa. pian 


COLOURINGS, 
New Parrerns Post Free. | Bast India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


FurNIsHING 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and G. 
TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK., 








Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 33 64, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


Ask anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 

BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 

Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 








Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair ; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we ore be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F R.C P. 

* Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S, 

** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’"—Dr, 
FRANCIS PARSONS. 


‘ PATRIOTISM AND CONTENT,” 


says The Queen of October 2nd, 1836, “go hand in hand when 
selecting a useful Winter Dress this season, for the materials 
manufactured by 


Messrs, Hy. PEASE & CO.’S SUCC®*» DARLINGTON, 


meet all the requirements of fastidioas buyers, as well a3 of 
economically inclined ones. 


THE DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP SERGES, 


All-Wool Foulds and Gold Medal Cashmeres (always in favour, and 
NEVER as yet SUPERSEDED as a WOOLLEN FABRIC) 


have,” says the above authority, “‘ justly a world-wide reputation 
which they fully maintain in their New Patterns, the colourinzs 
being after the latest modes, and exceedingly artistic. 

But a line to 


MESSRS. H. PEASE AND C0.S SUCCESSORS, 


THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


will bring a TEMPTING BOX of PATTERNS, when the con- 
tents can be discussed and studied in a far more satisfactory 
manner than is conveyed in a mere verbal description.” 


OUR 
EVES. 














WINTER’S ANNUAL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. In paper cover, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d (postage, 2d). 
The SECOND EDITION of 
MIGNON’S SECRET: the Story of a Barrack Bairn. 
By Jonn Srrance Winter, Author of “ Bootle’s Baby,” ‘In Quarters,” 
* Houp-La,” &, 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT: a Sporting Novel. 
By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of ‘‘The Right Sort, ++ Killed in 
the Open,” &o. 





F. V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 6d each. 
&A 8&8 & 8S for BINDIN G. 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any eespeetiee or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. 
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HE PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL. 

—MISTRESS for a JUNIOR FORM (trained) 

WANTED after Christmas. a to the HEAD 
MISTRESS, St. Lawrence Road, Plymouth, 


DUCATIONAL HOME.—A LADY 
residing in Hampstead RECKIVES a FEW 
YOUNG LADIES to be EDUCATED with her 
daughter. Highest educational advantages com- 
bined with all the privileges and comforts of home 
life. References permitted to the Right Rev. the 
= of Lichfield and the Rev. Canon Duckworth, 
to General Elder, Judge Yates, and other 
ecel of pupils. Two vacancies for the January 
ag —*D. L.,” Farley's Library, FitzJohn’s 
Parade, Hampstead. 


2 EDFORD ‘COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
November 18th. Lectures on Physical Geograj graphy 
and Geology are given by Grenville A. J. Cole, F.G.8., 
and Lectures on Mental and Moral Science by Miss 


es Mason, 
- B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN. 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to coord 
andeducate. Thear rangements are those ofa refined 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY. a and Foreign 
Governesses, Lady Artists, = rons, Companions, 
introduced. Madame AUBERT’S GOVE RNESS 
LIST, published weekly, = by post, 33d.—166 
Regent Street, London, V 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

















PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

meager gnd are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


S*: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 











For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on pee Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ULME HALL of RESIDENCE 
for STUDENTS of the OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 








* Twenty Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
December 14th, 1886. They are of the value of £25 
per annum, and are tenable at the Hall by Students 
of Owens College between the ages of 15 and 21. 

The Subjects for examination will be :—(1), Latin 
and Greek ; (2), Mathematics; (3), Natural Science, 
viz., Chemistry and Physics; (4), Elementary Stud; 
of English History, Language, and Literature, wit 
questions on one English Classic to be specified by 
the Candidate when he sends in hisname; (5), Modern 
Languages, viz., French and German. 

Proficiency in all or most of these subjects, or 
excellence in two or even one subject, will qualify a 
Candidate for election. 

Candidates are requested to send in their names, 
and a statement of tne subjects they offer, together 
with letters testimonial as > character, by December 
6th, to the Principal, Rev. E. L, HIOKS, from whom 
information may be obtained. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at eat School, and Head Master 
of ice ese Colleg 

Second tte, oa H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

nasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field, 
luable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
vomiilen 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. rag bag 2d for 
all the Public Schools, Special facilities for Clergy 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For oars 

lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 

















The attention of all patrons of Art is respectfull 


called to a SALE by AUCTION on WEDNESDA 
NEXT, November 10th, and. FOLLOWING DAYS, 


ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will 
SELL, at 167 Fenchurch Street, E.C., a choice 
and recherché Collection of rare Remarque Artist 
Proof Etchings, Photogravures, and Proof En- 
gravings, the majority of which have never been 
published, and thus come before the public in all 
their freshness of subject, the signatures of the 
various well-known Artists and Engravers being 
affixed to most of them, all of which will be 
sold without reserve. The property of B. Brooks and 
Sons, the old-established fine-art publishers. 


RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 

place of worship or private residence. Splendid 

full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 

aa 30 notes ; beautifully decorated speaking 

cont. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 

STABLEY, 13 Doynton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on December 31st, 1885.. 
Income for the Year 1885...... 
















Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 | warran' 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the —_ 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884...........00 - 690,946 


Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotte 6,889,937 
The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income. 
The limits of free travel and residence have been 


——_... 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


Ox vane, = the PUBLIG 


The London and salah B 
behalf of the Government of the Cape 7. 
and in accordance with the Acts of the Onn 
ture, No, 16 of —_ as amended by No, at of 
and , 16 Poe - 88, offer aoe into 
Hope Consoli: I, 
Debentures of Loans n egotiatel bs meio’ all 
of the Colony of the Gunes of Good Ho een 
Crown nts for the Colonies, as well no of ~ 
Piated trough the Lome eae an aaah ge 
ro e mdon and 
cere, 
e oO ope Consolidated 
interest at wi per cent. a annum, to pin 
the purposes of this Conversion, will be i at 
accordance with the provisions of the “Colony 
Stock Act, 1877 ’—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59—in the 
books of the Stock to be kept by the London and 
pe ee ger Bank ey and will be 
without charge and free s Stam = 
Bank. The = will be payab ble, a 
the Cape of Good ae Government, ‘at the the London 
and Westminster Bank (Limited), Lothbury, on April 
5th and October 15th of each year, by “dividend 
ae oe stookholders ; and the Stock will be rele 
at par at the same bank, on October 15th, 1936, but 
the Government of the Cape of Good Hope will hare 
the option of redemption at par in London, on of 
after October 15th, 1916, on giving twelve 
months’ notice. 





largely extended, and rates of extra premium red 
Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities, 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


NION BANE x xm AUSTRALIA, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ...... 


serve Fund.. 
Reserve Liability, of Proprietors... o § 000,000 










LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches ——- the Scunion of Australia, New 
Zealand, and F: 

e TRLEGRAPE Ic REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
—— are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 

en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on’or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of i per 
cent. <A Stock Exchange quotation will be a — 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


£500,000, 
Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
ificates free of charge on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
wn Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 


HGENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
og claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


Y* WILLIAM 0. PTT ALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


TO ALL INVESTORS, 


T HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 60 years ago), 
possesses Invested Funds to the amountof 64 millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of J 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement. in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms, 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented —— B nner 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent ceeny paratus, pos. 

sessing the power to outlast any 1ano.—J OHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianatorte! akan, 

a: 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. ists 
ree. 








LIFE 








**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is Spoons. 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically eg to Strengthen and ‘Assist the 
Weakest Sights Br ee. H. yo OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STRE 

Testimonials from Earl i, Bi Jains poe 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, E: 
Consulting Physician, Wosteclaeter Pople 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Ps one Mea 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.0.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs:, Oross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 





Ther of the Colony of the Ca 
Hope alone are liable in respect of this eck rane 
dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of her 
Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly 
liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or 
the dividends thereon, or for any matter relating 
thereto.—40 and 41 Vic., cap. 59, sec. 19, 

Debentures will be received’ ry ‘the London and 
Westminster Bank (Limited), on and after September 

1st, 1886, for conversion into Four per Cent, Gon. 

solidated’ Stock, the interest on which will accrue from 
October 15th next, and. the ag half-yearly payment 
thereof be made on April 15th, 1887, 

Holders of Debentures, on * which the interest is 
= on October 15th, will retain the — 

October 15th, 1886, and holders of Debentures, 
which the interest was paid on June Ist or ark ut, 
will receive payment up to October i — 
interest accrued from June Ist and Ji 
ne ro the rates now borne by thal Deen 
With Pp of the p due October 15th, 
1886, pe lene nent Debentures lodged for con 
version must have all undue coupons attached. 

The Conversion will close on November 15th, 1886. 

The provisions relating to the annual drawings of 
certain of the Government Debentures will continue 
A a rate as heretofore, and such Debentures as the 

ers may not wish to convert, will be drawn inthe 
pa ratio as hitherto. 

Prospectuses giving full details of the amount of 
Stock offered in exchange for the various descriptions 
of Bonds, and forms for listing the Debentures tobe 
lodged for conversion, can be obtained at the London 
and Westminster Bank (Limited), aon 

London and Westminster Bank (Limit 

Lothbury, London, E.C., pomeerg = 16th, 1886, 


OAPE OF GOOD Hi 
ONVERSION of oy ’ PUBLIC 


DEB 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, hat the above Conversion 
will CLOSE on November 15th, 1886, 
London and Westminster Bank (Limited), 
Lothbury, London, E.C., November 1st, 1886, 


The em Buildin, yi Bosiet °s3 Annual 
Rarcipts, Gnom lions, 

OW to P RCHASE. a HOU SE for 

TWO cma PER MONTH, with im 











| mediate possession and no rent to ay.—Apply at the 


Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER. MONTH, 
with immediate possession, pred for building or 
gardening ie ianitOud La —. Offices of the 
BIRKBEC LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBE CK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on upplication, 
RANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,800,000. 
Profits declared, £3, 400,000. 
Funds, £4, 180,000. 
Endowment Assurances granted on excepti 
pore terms. Profits, five years to 
614,676, Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
Srorkcube will participate. 
48 Gracechurch | Street, London. 


CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOB 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Capital owe on one oe eee £1,000,000 n 
NOR ce. ese’. jet. vee ene. 
ns Dll paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 
+ Harviz M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Py to. the “Clerks at j-~ Railway Stations, the 


West-Exp ann," —8 o GuAND HOTEL 
— W.C,; 


Heap Ormce—64 OORNHILL, LONDON, £.0. 














WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
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— 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


sow READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


, WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 


By A. PRICE, Author of “A Rustic Maid,’’ &. 


g vols. 
AGAIN. By Mrs. 


0 N c , Author of “Viva,” ‘* Mignon,” 
“My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 3 vols, 


The SURVIVORS. By Henry 


Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ Incognita,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 


Osc, Har, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By B. Frances Pornter, Author of ‘My Little 
Lady,” &. 2 vols. 


MURIEL'S MARRIAGE. By 
Esue Sroant, Anthor of “ A Faire Damzell,” &c. 
3 vols, [Neat week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Po 
HE CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Newspaper Proprietors, Printers, Publishers, and 
Advertisement Contractors. 
Office—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 
City Offices—65 Leadenhall Street, K.C. 
Association is the only firm possessing 
facilities for the complete production of journalistic 
und ings. Conducting its business upon entirely 
new principles, and under the direction of a Board of 
i an Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
it has, during the past few years, been instrumental 
in transforming several papers, which had previously 
been carried on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
and the Directors are now prepared to place the 
printing, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
Association at the disposal of newspaper proprietors 
generally, who at present are dependent upon a variety 
of agencies—none of them under a central and ex- 
perienced control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
pensive offices and staffs for the purposes of their 
papers, without securing the advantages which only 
an extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
agents, advertisement contractors, and others can 
command. 





Possessing large premises in the centre of the 
publishing world, the Association affords its clients 
editorial and all other ‘y accommodation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of the necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical management of their under- 
takings, and places its Jarge organisation at their 





service, : 

A list of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other information, may be 
obtained on application. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
J WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, — Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878- 





RY’S 
URE 
c( ENTRATED 


OCOA. 


"It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for eS > Cuas, A, 
} = gl President Royal College of Surgeons, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—DiszasEs OF THE Bowrts—A 
remedy, which has been tested and proved in a 
thousand different ways, capable of eradicating 
Poisonous taints from ulcers and healing them up, 
merits a trial of its capacity for extracting the inter- 
nal corruptions from the bowels. On rubbing Hollo- 
Way's Ointment repeatedly on the abdomen a rash 
appears, and as it thickens the alvine irritability 
subsides. Acting as a derivative, this unguent draws 
to the surface, releases the tender intestines from 
acrid matters, and prevents inflammation, dysen- 
tery, and piles, for which blistering was the old- 
fashioned though successful treatment, now from its 
Prinfulness fallen into. disuse, the discovery of this 
tment having proclaimed a remedy 
equally derivative, yet perfectly painless, powers. ». 





Now ready, in 1 vol. large 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, price 153, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 


OUR TEMPERAMENT S: 


Their Study and Their Teaching, 
A POPULAR OUTLINE. 
By ALEXANDER STEWART, F.R.CS., Edin. 





ConTENTS :—Preliminary.—General View of the Temperaments,—The Temperaments and Mind.—Scheme 
of the Four Pure Temperaments.—A Methodical Arrangement of their Physical and Mental Characteristics. 
—Obser vations on the Scheme.—The Nervous Temperament.—The Compound Temperaments.—Modification 
of the Temperament.—The Organs of the Temperaments.—The Temperaments available in Education.—The 
Choice of a Profession.—The Pr tion of Health.—The Use of the Word Temperament.—Word, Biographic 
or Temperament Portraiture, 


ILLUSTRATIONS :—A Selection from Lodge’s Historical Portraits, showing the Chief Forms of Faces. 








CROSBY LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


GRANT’S |MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Queen’s Quality, for Household Use and for the Weak and Aged. 


Sportsman’s Quality, for Ontdoor Use and for Travellers, 
Beware of spurious imitations. 
COGNAC. 
LIQUEURS. 
SILVER MEDAL, 


> 
GRANT’S ORANGE 
A Fascinating Liqueur of High Quality, made with Choice Brandy, 
Fine Appetiser ; pleasant with aérated waters. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 
L | E & | G sold as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Baron 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 
COMPANY’S 


A Stomachic of Extra Superior Quality, made of the Finest Old Cognac, 
Sold by all Wine Merchants, Hotels, &. 
The Finest 
i Stock. EXT RA C T 
OF MEAT, 


Manufacturers—T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 

Efficient Tonic. 
The Best of Night-Caps. 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 

















Extracts 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which arc calculated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signatare, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S AL KARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and kecome severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





COLDS 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
R WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & 60.’8 
NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The BISHOP of TRURO’S NEW WORK. 

L in D’S 
SPIRITUAL KINGDOM. | the Right Rev. 
G. H. Witxrson, D.D. cap. 8yvo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 33 6d. 


The BISHOP of BEDFORD. 
WORDS of GOOD CHEER. By 
the Right Rev. W. WatsHam How, D.D. Fcap. 
8yo, cloth boards, 1s 6d; Best Edition, 2s 6d. 


The Hon, EMMELINE M, PLUNKET. 
MERRIE GAMES. in RHYME. 
Illustrated, crown 4to, cloth, 3s 64. 

“ A collection of value and a work of art as well. 
The quaint and graceful illustrations chime in har- 
moniously with the venerable music.””—Times. 

‘It will supply amusement to children for many 
an evening. This book would be a treasure indeed 
at a party for little children.” —Standard, 


THREE RECREATION BOOKS for CHILDREN, 


HAPPY SUNDAY AFTER- 
NOONS. Second Series. 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, 
A Series of Bible Outlines for the little ones to 
write about and colour. 


FLORAL FANCIES. By G. W. 
RueEap. Is; cloth, 1s 6d, 
Original Designs, eminently suited for colouring, 
while the mottoes or poetry accompanying each make 
them appropriate for framing or presents. 


The LITTLE PAINTERS’ TEXT 
BOOK. 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
Simple Outlines to colour or illuminate. 


BOBERT BLOOMFIELD, Author of “The Farmer’s 


oy, ; 

The FAKENHAM GHOST. With 
Original Illustrations by W. L. Wimbush. Small 
4to, fancy cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s Gd. 


Rev. J. E. JENYNS, E 
A BOOK about BEES: their His- 
tory, Habits, and Instincts, together with the 
First Principles of Bee-keeping. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 33 6d; School 
Edition, 1s 6d. 


JAMES F. COBB. 

OFF to CALIFORNIA: a Tale of 
the Gold Country. Illustrated by A. Forestier. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 3s 6d, 


Uniform. 
The WATCHERS of the LONGSHIPS. Illustrated, 
Fifteenth Edition. 
MARTIN tke SKIPPER: a Tale for Boys and Sea- 
faring Folk. Illustrated. 


8. M. CRAWLEY BOEVEY. 
TOPSY-TURVY. Illustrated by 
H. J. A. Miles. Crown 4to, cloth, 3s 6d, 
“*The iltustrations add largely to this amusing 
volume for children. Jack, the hero, goes through 
wonderful and edifying adventures,”’"—Literary World. 


THE “ HONOR BRIGHT” ‘SERIES. 


HONOR BRIGHT; or, the Four- 
Leaved Shamrock. By the Author of ‘“‘ One of a 
Covey,” “ Robin and Linnet,” &, Fifth Edition. 
With 8 Full-page Tinted Illustrations, crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“A cheery, sensible, and healthy tale.”’—Times. 


N.or M. By the Author of *‘ Honor 
ea hl &c. With 30 Original Illustrations by 
H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 

“A most thoroughly charming and delightful tale 
oophb Nolly and Molly are two bright, happy girls, full 
of fan and merriment, and not too good to be 
altogether acceptable to youthful readers...... The 
illustrations are plentiful and are of a quality that 
will prove entirely satisfactory to young readers. In 
every way an acceptable gift-book.”—Guardian. 


PEAS-BLOSSOM. By the Author 
of ‘Honor Bright,” &c. With 30 Original Illus- 
trations by H. J. A, Miles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

ilt edges, 3s 6d. 

** © Peas-Blos:om’ may be described asa rollickingly 
respectable Irish story, the names of the juvenile pair 
of heroes being Pat and Paddy. Like young Anthony 
Trollope, they are sent to a school five miles away 
from their home, across country, and are even more 
regardless than he of personal appearance. On one 
occasion they swim a river, when a bridge has been 
washed away, and walk onwards in their wet clothes. 
++ese-And 80 we are carried on to the end of the chap- 
ters through an ptionally readable volume.”— 

mes. 


ONE of a COVEY. By the Author 
of “ Honor Bright,” &c. With 30 Original Illus- 
trations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 33 6d. 

“Fall of spirit and life......This ‘covey ’ consists of 
the twelve children of a hard-pressed Dr. Partridge, 
out of which is chosen a little giz] to be adopted by a 
spoilt fine lady......It is one of the best books of the 
season.” —Guardian. 

“* We have rarely read a story for boys and girls 
with greater pleasure, One of the chief characters 
err not have disgraced Dickens’s pen,”—Literary 

orld. 








London : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 


A HOME-RULE PARABLE, 


es 


THE BRIDE OF 
GREENLAWNS. 





** A very pretty allegorical story......Itisa pleasant, 
and, in effect, pathetic little tale, bringing in most of 
the incidents of the Irish Question in a manner which 
proves the author to be possessed of much gentle wit, 
and not a little[sound political sympathy. It would 
be a good exercise for some of our young people to 
read ‘The Bride of Greenlawns’ and to interpret its 
significance. It certainly places Mr. Gladstone and 
his enterprise in an agreeable and instructive light.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post, 


“One of the better sort. Marked by good feeling. 
wise There are both humour and pathos in the story.” 
—Newcastle Daily Leader. 


“We have read this political parable with deep in- 
terest and intense enjoyment. It requires rare 
genius to produce a long allegory. Hence we have 
very few allegories. The author of this small book 
has portrayed the ideal with the imagination of 
Bunyan, and painted the real with the fidelity of 
Shakespeare.”’—Presbyterian Messenger. 


**A very popular statement of the Irish Question in 
the form of a political parable......In clothing politics 
with the garb of an interesting domestic story, the 
author has done yeoman service to the cause of Home- 
rule, The little volume displays marked ability for 
allegorical treatment on the part of its writer.”— 
North Devon Journal, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 





The CAMELOT CLASSICS. - 
Now ready, November Volume, 


MY STUDY WINDOWS. 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
With Introduction by RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D, 
Cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s; half mottled calf, 
gilt top, 33, 


The CANTERBURY POETS. 
Now ready, November Volume. 


DRAMAS AND LYRICS OF 
BEN JONSON. 


(SELECTED.) 
With Introduction Ld JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


Cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s; red cr a edges, 
2s 6d; silk plush, gilt edges, 43 6d. 


FULL LIST of EACH SERIES FREE on 
APPLICATION, 





London: 


WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
ConTENTS FoR NOVEMBER. 

THE SITUATION IN THE East. By Emile de Laveleye, 

Economic Sociatism. By Professor Sidgwick, 

Sir Puitip Sipney. By Edmund Gosse. 

TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. By the Rev. Wm. Oun- 
ningham,. 

THE FUTURE OF JOURNALISM. By W. T. Stead. 

= se, VALUE OF OpouRS. By Henry T, 

ncKs. 

Manvat TratninG. By Sir Philip Magnus. 

ANDREA DEL SartTo’s CariTA, By Professor Max 
Miller. 

Tux Ust or Hicuer EpvucaTion TO WomEN. By 
Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 

ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHTIN FRANCE. By 
Gabriel Monod, 

ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
1, CuurcH History. By Professor G. T. Stokes, 
2. APoLogeTic THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. R. 

Illingworth. 

3, GENERAL LITERATURE, 


IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 
CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 
COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 











PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 


“* Pedigree, Brighton.”*- - 





recent 
Now ag em in Monthly Numbers, 


0. 1. now ready, price 7d, 

The BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR. 
or, Anecdotes, Similes, Emblems, Illustrations’ 
Expository, Scientific, G-ographical Histo, ne, 
and Homiletic, gathered from a wide ical, 
Howe and Foreign Literature, on Verses of t. 
Bible. By Rev. Josern §. Exent, M.A Tm? 
trations and Sermon Outlines from’5,000 Volume, 
of Sermons are contained in this Work, hie 
must be of essential use to Ministers which 
Preachers, and Sunday School Teachers,’ 

Published by NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Sireet, W 


Preparing for Early Publication. 
Edited by Rev. JOSPH 8. EXCL ey 
THE MEN OF THE BIBLE 
ABRAHAM: his Life and Times, By Rey. w. 
7 MOSES: kis Life and Ti [Now ready, 
G. RAWLINSON, M.A. mes. By Rov. Canon 
m So, BD his Life and Times. By Rey, TM. 
IJAH: his Life and Times, 
go ee 
:_his Lif i 
reg A aig 
: his Li ad T 5 
* eet LIN; we xabant Sam 
: his Lif i 
oman tI Gury A . e and Times. By Rey, 
e ST: his Li i 
By Rev. F. J. Vauiinas, M.A, oO 
Several of these Volumes will be ready early in 1997 
London: J. NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, W.” 


Sow raiy, Yon Ee GEE 
ow ready, Vols, 'I., Il., IIf., IV. (Vol Y, 
early in 1887), published at 16s each, — 

THIRTY THOUSAND 
THOUGHTS. A Homiletic Treasury of Thonght 
on all Subjects, from all Sources, Bdited by the 
Rev, Canon Srence, M.A., Rev, Josepru §., Exeu, 
M.A., Rev. CHarLes Neit,M.A. Tobe complete 
in 6 vols. 

In order to place the entire range of literature 
under contribution, scores of workers have searched 
thousands of volumes ; especially of the Fathers and 
the Puritans; Books of Biography ; Books Scientific, 
Classical, Philosophical, Foreign ; University Lectures, 
and all the great Reviews of the age. The volumes 
contain illustrative extracts and quotations, choice 
and carefully selected literary gleanings of the highest 
order, anecdotes aiding to define moral and religious 
truths, historical parallels, similitudes—-in brief, useful 
and suggestive thoughts, gathered from the best 
available sources, on all subjects. The Rev, J. 8 
Exell, Dartmouth, will cause VOLUME I. of the 
~— work to be sent as a SPEOIMEN on receipt of 

3 6d. 














Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5+. 
HE COLLOQUIAL FACULTY for 
LANGUAGES, CEREBRAL LOCALISATION, 
and the NATURE of GENIUS, By Water Harz 
Watsne, M.D. 

** Deserves to be widely read, containing as it does 
such important matter of practical use to many 
sections of the public, including physiologists, school- 
masters, and ministers of education.” —Lancet. 

“In this noble essay......Dr. Walshe expounds a 
cleverly argued demonstration of the theory of the 
real existence of a physical basis of genius.” —Morning 


“ Ingeniously conceived, well digested, and cleverly 
written.”—ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 

“The author’s genius secms to lie in marshalling 
facts in any quantity to support his conclusions."— 
Journal of Mental Science. 

“Le savant clinicien Anglais, le brilliant éléve 
d’Andral......montre dans ce livre d’une lecture s 
attrayante, qu’il est en méme temps un a eb 
un érudit.”—Journal Hebdomadaire de Médecine. — 

“ A valuable contribution towards the investigation 
of the subject.””—Literary World. ° 

“The book must be pronounced the superlative of 
—! paradoxical, and interesting.” —St. James's 

azette, 

“Instructive reading for all who are gifted with» 
liberal curiosity.” —Westminster Review. ; 

We saul proof the appreciation in which the work is 
held by those scholars who live in choicest realms of 
literature and = sclepiad, 


ndon : 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street. 


NEW PAMPHLET by Archdeacon DENISON. 
Just published, price 1s; by post, 1s 2d. 
HE SCHOOLS of CHRISTENDOM: 
Decay of Greek and Latin; Causes; Remedy; 
Competitive Examination; Cramming; Science of 
Flogging. By Gzorcz Antuony Denison, Arch- 
deacon of Taunton. : 
WIL.1am Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


Twentieth Edition, post free, One Shi'ling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RosertG, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &. 
London: @. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
= Street; and SimPxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


UILDING RECORDS 1 
DOMESDAY BOOK.—See the BUILDER fur 
November 6th (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s).—Also toration Drawing of “ New 
Work” in Old St. Paul’s.—Shrines, St. Maries 
B.C.) Charch, Sheffield. — House, Montreal. ~ 
ving, Northumberland Avenue Hctel.—Church of 
Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, Wellingborough.— 
Holbein’s Decorative Work.— Letter from Paris.— 
Institute of Architects (President's Address) ; &¢.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
On the Seashore. Air pure and bracing. 


Climate mild and equable during the autumn an 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 


three guineas week inclusive. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


? STEM of PHILOSOPHY. English Transla- 
LOTZE 8 SYS B. Bosanguet, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, each 5 6d. 
LoGic. In sree Books—Of Thought, Of Investigation, 
d Of Knowledge. 
'TAPHYSIC. In Three Books—Ontology, Cosmology, and 
Psychology. 

SELECTIONS from BERKELEY. With an Introduction 
and Notes. For the Use of Students in the Universities, By Professor A C. 
Fraser, D.C.L. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

«A typ'cal specimen of first-class philosophical oe lis tog : 
«4 perfect treasure-house of pleasant and instructive reading.”—St. James's 

Gazette. 

PROLEGOMENA to ETHICS. By the late T. H. Green, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, 
Edited by A. C. Brapter, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 
8yo, cloth, 12s 6d. 

Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, 15s. _ 

TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James Martineau, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London, 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, complete, 2s, 
Part I. Introduction and Text, Part II. Notes and Appendices. 1s each. 


IDES.—MEDEA. With Introduction and Notes, 
By 0, B, HEBERDEN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Just published, price 3d. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
‘Annual Report for 1885-86 of the University Delegates for Local Lectures. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by Mr. HUBERT HALL, of the RECORD OFFICE. 

With nomerous Coloured Plates, from Contemporary Drawings, &c. [Next week. 
SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN AGE. By Hubert Hall. 

Contents :—Chap. I. The Landlord —II. The Steward.—III. The Tenant.— 
IV. The Burgess.—V. The Merchant.—VI. The Host.—VII. The Courtier.—VIII. 
The Churchman.—IX. The Official.—X. The Lawyer. Arpenpix I. Notes and 
References to Chaps. I.-X. ApprENDIx II. The Darrell Papers. 

Thick demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 

The HISTORICAL BASIS of MODERN EUROPE (1760- 


1815). An Introductory Study to the General History of Europe in the XIX. 














Century. Ry ArcHIBALD WErR, M.A. This day. 
372 pp., crown 8vo, cloth neat, 2s 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMENT. By B. C. 


Sxorrowg, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
By the AUTHOR of “‘The HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM.” 

The BANKRUPTCY of INDIA: an Inquiry into the 
Administration of India under the Crown. With a Chapter on the Silver 
Question. By H. M.Hynpman. Demy 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. (‘This day. 

Mises FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW BOOK. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND: Sketches of Men and 
Manners in the United States. 

Seldom does one come across a book of travels so thoroughly amusing, from 
first to last, as ‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground.’ ’’—St. James’s Gazette. 

“There can be little doubt that*‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground’ will meet with an 
equally popular reception on either side of the ‘ herring-pond.’ "—Morning Post. 

With 16 Full-page Plates by the Author, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 

EMIGRANT LIFE in KANSAS. By Percy G. Ebbutt. 

“Mr, Ebbutt’s book may be accepted as a guide at once safe and entertaining 
evened The ins and outs of a squalid life in a half-settled prairie are narrated just as 
they occurred.”’—Academy. 

STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. §8yvo, 12s 6d. F 

The RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; or, Russia in her 
Relation to her apeeee States. 

“TI must compliment Stepniak on his excellent knowledge of our language. He 
writes in a very good and occasionally even elegant style......Any one desirous of 
studying the political question of the day—the —— and importance of Russia 
—cannot do better than read ‘The Russian Storm-Cloud.’ ’’—Academy. 


A Translation of KARL MARX'S great Economical Work, 
“ Das CAPITAL,” under the Editorship of Mr. F. 
EnaEzs, will be issued shortly. 

NEW NOVELS, 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 
A MARTYR to MAMMON. 3 vols. [At all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL by Commander VERNON LOVETT CAMERON, B.N. 


A STRANGE JOURNEY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE. 


SUDDEN DEATH; or, My Lady the Wolf. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 























RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. 
EAR-BOOKS of the REIGN of KING EDWARD the 
THIRD: Years 13 and 14. Edited and Translated by Luxe Owen Pike, 
ii. ¢ Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘“‘A History of Crime in 
nglan Rad 
*,* Apart from the value of the Year-Books as law reports, they illustrate or 
can be made to illustrate not only what is generally known as legal and constitu- 
tional history, but the actual effect of the laws and constitution in operation. 
They show or can be made to show not only what the law was, and what use was 
made of it by Judges and Counsel, but much also of the social conditions of the 
ants, and even of persons who were not litigants at all, The Year-Books, too, 
are sources of philological information quite sui generis. They are not only a 
great storehouse of the French language as used in England, but they also exhibit 
that language as — in every-day speech by the most highly educated 


~ Englishmen of the peri 
Lo 


mdon: Lonamans and Co., and Trisner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MacmittanandCo. Edinburgh: A. and C, Back, and Dovezas and 
Fouts, Dublin: A, THom and Co., Limited. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Novel, to be ready next week at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, in 1 crown 8vo vol. 
The Lady 


DRUSILLA: a 
Romance. By THOMAS PURNELL. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 


ROMANTIC SPAIN: a Record of Personal 


Adventure. By Joun Avaustvus O’Sura, Author of “ An Ironbound City,” &. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


The HEALING ART: a History of Medi- 


cine and Medical Celebrities from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
This day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The REMINISCENCES of a COUNTRY 


JOURNALIST. By THomas Frost, Author of ‘‘ Secret Societies,” &c. 


FAMOUS PLAYS. By Fitzgerald Molloy, 


Author of ‘‘ Court Life Below Stairs,” &. Post 8vo, 10s 61, 

“A book of a very interesting character, and one that is likely to be much 
read.”’—St. James’s Gazette, 

** An important addition has been made to the national library of the drama 
by Fitzgerald Molloy.”—Sporting Life. 

“* He has compressed into a handy volume an enormous amount of interesting 
matter.”—Court and Society Review, 

LIFE in SOUTH FLORIDA. 


ORANGES and ALLIGATORS. By 


Iza 
Durrvus Harpy. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 
“The reader will derive from its study a better idea of life in that part of the 
world than from any other book with which we are acquainted.” —Academy. 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 


By W. J. O’Ne11u Daunt. 2 vols., 21s, 
**Mr. Daunt’s illustrations of Irish manners and habits of thought are some- 
times as amusing a3 anything in the ‘ Recollections’ of the immortal Sir Jonah 
Barrington.”—Times, 


The ABBE LISZT: the Story of his Life. 


By R. Lepos DE Beavurort. Crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits, 63. 
“ He has given us a valuable insight into what may be called the domestic and 
social aspects of Liszt’s character.”—Pictorial World. 


TWO NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


I. 
The COPPER QUEEN: a Storyof To-day and 
Yesterday. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, Author of 
“ The Life of Dore,” §e. 


II. 
Sir JAMES APPLEBY, Bart. By 
KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “ At the 
Red Glove,’ “ Louisa,” Sc. 


“ BASIL’S” NEW NOVEL.—At all the Libraries, 


A SHADOWED LIFE. By Richard Ashe 


Kina (“ Basil’’). 3 vols, 
© Very few pages will be enough to make the reader of Mr. King’s novel feel 
tbat he is going to have a treat. When he sees such freshness, liveliness, and 
humour he will be sure that, be the story ill or well-constructed, the three volumes 
will not be too long.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mr. PHILIPS’S NEW NOVEL.—At all the Libraries. 


JACK and THREE JILLS. By the Author of 
“ As in a Looking-Glass.” 2 vols, . 
*** Jack and Three Jills’ will be the talk of all novel-readers for the next six 
months.”’—St. Stephen’s Review. 
Mr. FENN’S NEW NOVEL.—At all the Libraries, 


The MASTER of the CEREMONIES. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn. 3 vols. 
** Terrifying and thrilling...... The murder, we must acknowledge, is a master- 
piece. It would do credit to Gaboriau, and should make Miss Braddon jealous.” 
—Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW ADDITIONS to WARD and DOWNEY’S 6s NOVELS. 
TEMPEST-DRIVEN. By Richard Dowling. 
is day. 


LIL LORIMER. By Theo. Gift. (ma sowaay 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A MAIDEN all FORLORN. By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 
SNOWBOUND at EAGLE’S. By Bret Harte. 

The FLOWER of DOOM. By Miss BetHam-EDWARDS. 
VIVA. By Mrs. ForRESTER. 

FOLLY MORRISON. By Frinx BARRETT. 

HONEST DAVIE. By FrRan« BARRETT. 

GRIF. By B. L. Farszon. 

UNDER 8T. PAUL’S. By Ricuarp Dow tina. 

Toe DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Ricuarp DowLina, 


TWO NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. Price 1s each. 


The CHAPLAIN’S CRAZE. By G. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. 


I. 
The SKELETON KEY. By RICHARD 
DOWLING. 





Psychological 











WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SOND’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND ENGLISH EDITION. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches of 


Berlin Life.. By Junius Strypz. Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition 
of the German by L. Dora Scumitz. Crown 8v0, 7s 64. 
The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens.”—Times, 
“The book presents a _o of the round of middle-class life, full of humorous 
observation, radiant with bonhomie, vivacious and entertaining through every 
chapter.”’—Saturday Review. , 
“ His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and racy; they sparkle with bright fun 
and joyousness.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. : 
“Tt has been rendered into English with admirable felicity. A more genial, 
joyous, laughter-provoking book could hardly be named.””—Scotsman. 
In °c The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY, Part II., and The BUCHHOLZES 
in ITALY. 
Crown 8vo, hand-made paper, 3s. 


SHADOWS. Short Sketches in Prose. 


Contents :—What is Love ?—The Socialist’s Dream.—Pity’s Nature.—An 


Outcast Child.—Freedom, &o. 


Imperial 8vo, buckram, £1 11s 64; or in Six Parts, 53 each. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL DIC- 


TIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, 
Monograms, and Marks. By MicnaEt Bryan. New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged, by R E. Graves, of the British Museum, and WALTER 


Armstrona. Vol. I.. A—K. [Part VII. immediately. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 223 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL ARCHITECTURE: with an Explanation of Technical Terms and a 
Centenary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. Broxam, Author of “‘ A Glimpse at 
the Monumental Architecture and Sculpture of Great Britain.” With 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, mostly by the late T. O. S. Jewitt. 
Vol. III. (which is sold separately) contains an Acsount of the Vestments in 
mse in the Church to the end of the Reign of Edward VI. - 


1 vol. imperial 8vo, 16s. 


ENGRAVED GEMS. New Edition. With 


more than 600 Illustrations, By the Rev. C. W. Kina, M.A,, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ConTENTS :—I. History of the Glyptic Art.—II. Famous Rings and Signets.— 
pe Cabinet of Gems.—IV. Description of the Plates.—V. Catalogue of the 
ates. 
Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS into GREEK and LATIN 


VERSE. By R. C. Jens, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 
Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 8’, 


TRANSLATIONS from and into LATIN, 


GREEK, and ENGLISH. By R. C. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek 

in the University of Glasgow ; H. Jackson, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 

es and W. E. Currey, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
ambridge. 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved, feap. 8vo, 53. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 


ments of a Working Life. Edited by the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Greek and Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Canon of Ely. 
*,* This Volume contains a Collection of English, Latin, and Greek Poetry, 
Original and Translated by the Editor. 


Second Edition, large feap. 8vo, 3s. 


A HANDBOOK of PUBLIC INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.M., Deputy Whewell 
Professor of International Law, late Fellow and Tutor of Downing College, 
Cambridge. 
“ The work is admirably put together, and in terseness and conciseness leaves 
nothing to be desired.’’—United Service Gazette. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 63. 


ESSAYS on SOME DISPUTED QUESTIONS 
in MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A. 
**This is a very neat and scholarly little volume, which has been published 
most opportunely.”’—Academy. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


**T may say, in regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the 
usefullest thing I know.”—THomas CARLYLB. 

“The respectable and sometimes excellent translations of Bohn's Library have 
done for literature what railroads have done for internal intercourse.’”’—R. W. 
EMERSON. 

**An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in 
this country who draws strength from the past has reason to be grateful,”— 
Professor HENRY MORLEE. 

“Messrs, Bell and Sons are making constant additions of an eminently accept- 
able character to ‘ Bohn’s Libraries.’ ”’—Atheneum: 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 


HOFFMANN’S WORKS.—The SERAPION BRETHREN. 
First Portion, containing Thirteen Tales. Translated by Major Ew1na. 33 6d. 


GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE with ZELTER. Selected, 
Translated, and Edited by A. D, CoLerrpar, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Canibridge. 33 6d. 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION of GREECE. Newly 
we with Notes and Index, by the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, 2 vols., 5s 


MANUAL of HISTORICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes- 


Browne. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s, 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS in CYPRUS. Translated by 
E. A. M. Lewis. 3s 6d, 


London; GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, wo, 


Branco OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET 
CHEAPSIDE. : 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND_ BEST BOOKS, 


On the following Terms :— 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum anj 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free Dg, 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Town AND VILLAGE Book Ciuss SupPPLIED on LIBERAL Terys 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post free to any address :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY ReptcepD PrRIcEs. 


2.BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvtT oF Print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPART MENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 








All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





By J. HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D. Edin. 


TEXT-BOOK to KANT. The Critique of 


Pure Reason: Austhetic, Categories, Schematism, Translation, Reproduction, 
Commentary, With Index and Biographical Sketch. 8vo, 14s, 


SCHWEGLER’S HANDBOOK of the HIs- 


TORY of PHILOSOPHY. Translated and Annotated by Dr. STIRLING. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. . 


Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & C0. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leian Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. Seo Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
oom, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & G€0.’S LIST. 


Third Edition, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES & OPINIONS, 
1813-1885. 
By Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW :—“The author has known and appreciated some 

f the best among two generations of men, and he still holds his rank in the 
iin One of the pleasantest of recent publications is not the least iastructive 
to those who are interested in present or recent history.” 

ENEZUM:—" The volume appears to fulfil in almost every respect the 
ain an agreeable, chatty book of anecdotal recollections......The reminiscences 
we those of a genial man of wide culture and broad sympathies; and they form 
gcollection of anecdotes which, as the production of a single man, is unrivalled 
in interest, in variety, and in novelty.” 

SPECTATOR ;—“ For Sir Francis Doyle’s book we have nothing to give but 
words of the strongest commendation. It is as pleasant a book as we have read 
for many @ long day.”” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS :—“ The volume teems with good stories, 
pleasant resollections, and happy sayings of famous men of a past generation.” 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. 


By the late Admiral HOBART PASHA. 





A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


SpeNcER WALPOLE. 8yvo, Volumes I. and II., 1815-1832, 363 ; Volume IIL., 
1832-1841, 18s ; Volumes IIT. and IV., 36s. 

*,* Volumes IV. and V. will conclude the work. They commence with an account 
of the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841, The domestic 
history is carried down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on Mr. Gladstone's 
Budget of 1853; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean War ; the 
History of India—to which half a volume is devoted—to the close of the Indian 
Mutivy in 1858. 


CHSAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 


Froupe. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FrovupE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 


LYRICAL and other POEMS. Selected 


from the Writings of Jean InGeLow, Feap. 8yvo, 23 6d, cloth plain ; 3s, cloth, 
gilt edges, 


LAYS and 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 








LEGENDS. 


By E. Nesbit. 


ERRATA: Poems. By G. Gladstone 
Turner, Crown 8vo, 3s 61, 

WORKS by GEORGE FRANCIS ARM- 
RONG. 


POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


KING SAUL. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part I.) Fecap, 

vO, 53, 

KING DAVID. (The Tragedy of Israel, Part II.) Feap. 
vo, 63. 


KING SOLOMON. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


UGONE: a Tragedy. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
A GARLAND from GREECE: Poems. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
STORIES of WICKLOW: Poems. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
Feap, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WORKS by EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
POETICAL WORKS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


(The Tragedy of Israel, Part III.) 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XLIX, 


NOVEMBER. 


ConTENTS. 

CHILDREN OF GIBEON. By Walter Besant. Book II. Chaps. 28-30. 
Hozart Pasua, By J. Knox Laughton. | OF Homety Tracepy. By A. K. H. B. 
A Mopest DEFENCE OF THE ROYAL | MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 

AcapEmy, 
Love’s SILeNcE. By W. J. Henderson. 
An - ee VENDETTA. By Frederick 
le. 


y Mrs. Molesworth, Author of 
** Carrots,” &. Chaps. 1-3. 
At THE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


The 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 
NOTICE.—Miss Broughton’s New Story, 
Bh, CUP? ITP. 





will be ready early on Wednesday Morning, 
November 10th, As there is a large demand 
for this book, the orders should be sent in 


to the publishers by Monday Night. 





THE NEW EDITION OF 


“OUR HOME by the ADRIATIC,” 


By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER, 


IS READY THIS DAY. 





POPULAR NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1. Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW STORY, 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


3 vols. 
2. Mrs. LYNN LINTON’S NEW STORY, 


PASTON CAREW, MILLION- 


AIRE and MISER. 3 vols. 
3. Miss LINSKILL’S 


The HAVEN under the HILL. 


4, Major A. MOBERLY’S 


Lady VALERIA. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS’ LIST OF 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Jutia 
Parpor. Embellished with upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous 
Portraits on Steel. A New Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 423. 


From MOZART to MARIO. By 


Louis ENGEL, 2 vols. crown 8vo 21s. 


On the BOX SEAT. From London 


to Land’s End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on 
Wood by George Pearson, from desigus by the Author, J. J. Hisser. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LED- 


BURY and his FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By Ausert SmiTH. Contain 
ing three additional Chapters which appeared in “ Bentley’s Miscellany *” 
after the publication of the story. With 21 Etchings on Steel by John 
Leech, Royal 8vo, 21s. 


MARCHIONESS of BRIN- 


VILLIERS. By ALBERT SmiTH. With 15 Etchings on Steel by John Leech. 
Royal 8vo. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. A Retro- 


spect after Fifty Years. By Rev. J. Prcrort, B.A., Author of “ Agony Point,’* 
&c. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN > 


& C©O’S NEW BOOKS. 








Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


NEZAERA: a Tale 


By JOHN W. GRA 


of Ancient Rome. 


HAM. 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—' ‘ Newra’ isa novel with a story, and as good a story as it often falls to one’s lot to find in anew book 
The interest grows somewhat gradually at first, but increases constantly as the story progresses, and is multiplied by the interweaving of 
new threads and the occurrence of startling incidents up to the very last page of the concluding volume...... It is plain that a careful study 


of the masterpieces of classical literature and of the places to which they refer has necessarily preceded the writing’of ‘ Newra,’ 


One of 


the best scenes in the book is the final appearance of all the characters before Tiberias, who is to decide whether Newra is or is not the 
long-lost granddaughter of the Senator, and whether the villain is guilty or not guilty of the blackest crimes. It.is much to Mr. Graham's 
credit that he is not content with a paltry strawberry-mark recognition, but forges a chain of evidence which will stand the test of carefal 
analysis and cross-examination of the witnesses. The style is, for the most part, good. Mr. Graham writes in a careful and leisurely way, 
choosing good sound phrases, and occasionally introduces passages which are really eloquent and beautiful...... An admirable novel.” 

/ 





MR. SHORTHOUSE’S NEW BOOK. 


Price 6s. 
The SECOND EDITION of “ Sir PERCIVAL,” by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant,” having 
been exhausted within a fortnight of its publication, a third is being printed, and will be ready in a few dys, 





MARGARET JERMINE. By Fayr 


MADOC, Author of “The Story of Melicent.”” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


A NORTHERN LILY. Five Years 
of an Uneventful Life By JOANNA HARRISON. 83 vols. crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Spectator says :—*‘ In every respect ‘A Northern Lily’ is deserving of high 
commendation.” 


The Atheneum says:—‘The story of Elsie Ro:s is one of the most touching 
things we have lately read.” 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Radelyife,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ Tho real heroine is the little dauzhtor of the Conte 
de Bourke, and seldom is a mors interestiag little maiden mat with, How, 
with her mind full of her ‘Telemaqnue,’ she finds and tries to -aiminister to 
others’ consolation, in parallels between their adventures and tose of tha wander. 
ing son of Ulysses, are very prettily told.”” 


The Princess CASAMASSIMA. By 


HENRY JAMBS, Author of “ The Ampricaa,” ** Tae Eucoperns,” &. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 61. 








EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE, 


1814-1826. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


This SELECTION from Mr. CARLYLE’S EARLY LETTERS is intended to serve, with his * REMINISCENCES,” as 
a partial Autobiography, and to illustrate his character by unquestionable evidence. 





NEW 


Profusely Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 


OLD CHRISTMAS and BRACE- 


BRIDGE HALL. By WASHINGTON IRVING. With numerous 
Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, An Edition de Luxe on fine paper. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. 
DAYS with Sir ROGER mn 


COVERLEY. From the ‘*‘ SPECTATOR,” 
tions by Hugh Thomson, Crown 4to, extra gilt, 63, 


T BOOKS. 
Lord TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Miniature Edition. A New Edition, printed by Messrs, R. aud R, Onirx. 
The POETICAL WORKS. 19 Volumes, in a Box, 21:. 
The DRAMATIC WORKS. 4 Volumes, in a Box, 103 61 


JUBILEE EDITION of ‘: The PICKWICK PAPERS.” 


The POSTHUMOUS | PAPERS of 
vith Not 
numerous Iilastrations. “Edited. by OHABLES DICKENS the 
Younger. In 2 vols. extra Crown 8vo, 21s. [Shortly. 





The ODYSSEY of HOMER TRANS- 


LATED into ENGLISH VERSE. Books I.-XII. By the Right Hon. 
the EARL of CARNARVON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


W.K. CLIFFORD.—LECTURES and 


ESSAYS. By W. K. CLIFFORD, F.RB.8., late Professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, London, and sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN 
and F. POLLOCK. With an Introduction by F, Potnock. Second and 
Popular Edition, 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


HISTORY of NAPOLEON I. By P. 


LANFREY. A Translation made with the Sanction of the Author. New 
and Popular Edition, 4 vols. Crown 8vo, 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE of MAN 
and of GOD. Being the Donellan Lectures for 1885. By RICHARD 
TRAVERS SMITH, Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s and Canon of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





“* A magazine which has no rival in England.”—Times, 
Profusely Illustrated, Price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER contains :—A @umpse at BRISTOL 

AND CLiFton, by John Taylor, with Illustrations.—SpanisH Facts AND 

ENGLISH Fancrzs, by Stanley J. Weyman.—A Descriptive Paper on CovENTRY, 

by Herbert Wilkinson, with Illustrations.—Some Less-kNowN TOWNS OF 

SovuTHern Gavt, - | KE. A. Freeman, with Illustrations,—AN UNEXPECTED 

. DENovEMENT, by E. Newman.—Tus Vamprre, by W. Beatty-Kingston.— 

And Chaps, 5-7 of B. L. Farjeon’s New Serial Story, A SECRET INHERITANCE. 

Toe FINE ART CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER 

with nearly 100 Pictures by leading Artists, and Contributions from well-known 
Writers, will be ready with the December Magazines, price One Shilling. 


MADAGASCAR: an Historical and 


Descriptive Account of the Island and its former Dep»niencies Compiled by 
8. PASFIE 4 4 .» F.B.G.S., late Coptain Royal 
Artillery. With Maps, 2 vols. Medium 8vo, £2 123 61. [Newt week, 


The NEW ENGLISH. By T. L. 


KINGTON-OLIPHANT, Author of “ The O:d and Middle English,” 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. {In a few days, 


OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


A Primer for Schools. By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo, ls. 
NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH'S NEW STORY-BOOK. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORT3H, Author of “Us,” “ Tell Mea Story,” ‘The Cuckoo 
Clock,’”’ &c. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





MENT. By KARI. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 4s 64. 


The TALE of TROY. Done into 


English by AUBREY STEWART, MA., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 33 6d. 


Madame TABBY’S ESTABLISH-. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 325, for NOVEMBER, price 1s, contains :— 
1, THz Woopranpers. By Thomas, 6. THE Poetry OF THE SPANISH 
ardy. Chaps. 26-29, " PEOPLE. 
2, Attan Ramsay. By J. Logie 7, DREAMS. 


bertson, 
8. Tae Partosopny or DANCING. 


3. AN ALEXANDRIAN AGE, 
4. Tue PROTECTORATE OF PORCOLONGU. | 9 Oger Native ARMY IN BENGAL. By 
By Colonel Rice. 


By H. D. Traill. 
5. New Lamps ror Op OnEs, 
10. Tae Late Master or TRINITY. 


W. L. Courtney. 








MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, 


London, W.C. 








Lonpow : ies by Joun Oampsxtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savo 


Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


3; and Published by him atthe “‘ Srzctator ”’ Offic>, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 6th, 18€6, 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


FOR THE 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1886. [ra,22279,7°2, Jorarss. 








MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, 


TRENCH, & CO/’S LIST. 








NINETEENTH CENTURY. NOVEMBER, 
2s 6d 


INTER IN IRELAND. By John Dillon, M.P. 
= cg AND THE VATICAN. ‘4 Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
EXHIBITIONS. By H. Trueman Wood (Secre to the Society of Arts). 
Mourirtex PERSONALITY. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
gisrers-IN-Law. By the Bishop of Oxford. 
Distness 1v East Lonvon, By the Rev. Samuel A. Barnett. 
Gustave FLAUBERT AND GzoRGE Sayp. By Mrs, Arthur Kennard. 
WorkHouse CRUELTIES. By Miss Louisa Twining. i 
Tue BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON Comte. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tae BuILDING-UP OF A University. By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Evrors x THE Pacivic. By C. Kinloch Cooke. (With a Map.) 


pY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


ee ee ee 
a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By LEWIS MORRIS. 


Second Kdition, foap. 8vo, 5s. 


“abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a 
double plot in love and statecraft provoke Lag! ny curiosity,'which is only 
fally ed at the end...... The heroine rises to the level of the loftiest feminine 
conceptions of the old Greek dramatists.”—Times, 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By MaxweLt Gray. 8 vols. crown Svo. 
“Distinctly the novel of the year.””—Academy. J 
“The work of a literary artist of great promise. It is a brilliantly written 
novel, but it is more than a novel, It is a work of exceptional dramatic power, 
and is both rich in melod: lent and spectacle, and has in it the essence 
of the noblest kind of tragedy...... It is full of thrilling incident, powerful 
description, and scenes of most moving pathos.’”’—Scotsman. 


Mr. LANG’S NEW VOLUME. 


In the WRONG PARADISE; and other 


Stories, By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 63. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By GzrorcE 


MacDowaLp, LL.D, Second Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon 
Browne, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One of the best books which Mr. MacDonald has written.” —Times. 

“It isa noble book. ’’—Guardian, 

“A very fine etudy of life and character.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME in “The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Prologue; the Knightes Tale; the Man of Lawes Tale; the Prioresses 
Tale; the Clerkes Tale. Edited by ALFRED W. Pottarp. Elzevir 8vo, parch- 
ment or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 61. 


By the Late ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 


SERMONS NEW and OLD. By RicHarp 


Cuenevix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 63. 
NEW and POPULAR EDITIONS. 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 


By Ricuarnp CuEenevix Trexcu, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 


By Ricuarp Cuenxvix Trencu, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, to -. P 
eat week, 
*,* In these Editions, Translations are given of the copious Notes drawn from 
the Fathers and Modern Commentators. 


The Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY’S SERMONS, 
The TEMPLE of HUMANITY; and other 


Sermons. By H. N. Grimuer, M.A., Rector of Norton, Suffolk, Author of 
“Tremadoc Sermons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME in the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


HEBREWS and JAMES. By the Rev. J. 


Barmsy, D.D., and the Rev. Prebendary KE, ©. 8. Gresow, M.A. With 

Homiletics by the Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LU.B., and Homilies by the Rev. W. 

Jone:, Rev. C. New, Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. 8. Bright, and Rev. T. F. 
er. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


mall crown 8vo. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By the Rev. 


Wituam Humpurey, 8.3. LMeat week, 
By CANON JENKINS. 


The STORY of the CARAFFA: the Pontifi- 


cate of Paul IV. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Ropert 


With 420 Illustrations. 


HISTORY of PAINTING. By Professors 


Wotrmann and WoERMANN. 2 vols., £3 10s. 


*,* Vol. I.—ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, and MEDIAVAL PAINTING. 
Edited by Sypney Cotvin. Containing 136 Illustrations, er 8yvo, cloth, 
283; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 30s, Vol. Il.—The PAINTING of the 
RENASCENCE. Translated by Ciara Bett. With 290 Illustrations, super- 
royal 8yo, cloth, 423; cloth extra, bevelled boards, 45s. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The INTRODUCTION to HEGEL’S 


PHILOSOPHY of FINE ART. Translated from the German, with Notes 
and Prefatory Essay, by BeErNarD BosanQuet, M.A, 


MEDIZVAL EDUCATION, 


LECTURES on the RISE and EARLY 


CONSTITUTION of UNIVERSITIES. With a Survey of Medisval Educa- 
tion, By 8.8. Laurre, Crown 8vo, 63. 


Crown Svo. 


HOME EDUCATION: a Course of Lectures 


to Ladies. Delivered in Bradford in the Winter of 1885-1886. By 
CuarLoTte M. Mason, sometime Lecturer on Education and Teacher of 
Human Physiology at the Bishop Otter College, Chichester. 


“The PRIG’S” BEDE. 


The VENERABLE BEDE EXPURGATED, 


EXPOUNDED, and EXPOSED. By “The Pria,’”’ Author of “ The Life of 
a Prig.” Fceap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 


Major-Gen. Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, 


C.B., K.C.8.I, Memorials of hie Life and Letters. By his Wir. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 36s, 


“The two stout volames which contain his letters cannot be safely neglected by 
the historian or the statesman, and are full of the half-forgotten excitement of 
the Mutiny......His remarks are full of interest.’’"—Daily News. 

“ In addition to ‘the stirring events and deeds of chivalry’ alluded to in the 
preions, the volumes contain valuable information about our most important 

ndian province, from the eventful times of our first struggle with the Khalsa 
army in 1845-46 to the close of the great Mutiny in 1858,"—Atheneum. 


Feap 8vo, cloth, ls 64; paper covers, Is. 


FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. Containing Receipts 


for Cakes of every deorintion, Savoury Sandwiches, Cool'ng Drinks, &, By 
the Author of “ Breakfast Dishes’ and “ Savouries and Sweets,” 


The AVON EDITION of SHAKSPERE’S 


WORKS is now ready in the following forms :— 


12 vols., cloth boards............ 
12 vols , cloth limp, in cloth bo: 
6 vols., Cloth bOMrds ........cceccersscsessscesssereees 


Also in various extra bindings, calf, half<calf, 


“‘ This edition will be useful to those who want a good text, well and clearly 
printed, in ient little vol that will slip easily into an overcoat pocket 


or a travelling bag.”—St, James’s Gazette. 














By the BISHOP of DERRY. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S HOLIDAY; and other 


Poems. By Witiram ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Derry and 
Raphoe, Crown 8v0, 6s, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NIVALIS: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


M. W. Scuwartz. 


By J. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


KOSMOS;; or, the Hope of the World. 


Small crown 8vo, 5s, 


RIENZI: a Play in Five Acts. By FREDERICK 


H. A. Sermovur, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


EGEUS ; and other Poems. By Ricuarp HI. 
ee Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MELILOT. By Francis Prevost. 


Small crown 8vo, 23 6d. 





0. Jenxins, M.A., Rector of Lyminge and Honorary Canon of Canterbury. 
all crown 8yo, 33 6d. 


FANTASIAS. By Mrs. Moss Cockiz. 





LONDON : 


1 PATERNOSTER 


SQUARE. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’8 NEW BOOKS. (SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN — 
NEW WORK BY THE REV.W.PAGE ROBERTS| KNOWLEGGE. 
NI | CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIEs, 
i aT ee a 


Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar Pag Suffolk, 


Speculation. 
Author of “ Law and God,” “ Reasonable Service,”’ The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. By the Rey 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’ “RENAISSANCE I. Gregory Suira,M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth bosrds,1s. (New Vola 
IN ITALY.” Two other Volumes of this Series have appeared. me) 


The CATHOLIC REACTION, |HOME LIBRARY (New Volume) :— 0 


In Two Parts. By Joun Appinerow Symonps, Author of “ Sketches and MAZARIN. By Gustave Masson Esq. Orown 8vo, cloth boards, % , 
Studies in Italy,” “ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” “ Italian Byways,” é&c. Highteea other Volumes of this Series have appeared, i. in th 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND’S LIFE. E A R I A I um ici 
Ready this day, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 63. \BLY BE [TAIN (New vol e) — - 
. Foreign ences ’ 
The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND e England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution eer x hold 
By his Brother-in-Law, Gzorce C. Bompas, Editor of “‘ Notes and Jottings Heyry G. Hewterr. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 33, By 
from Animal Life.” Four other Volumes of this Series have appeared. endl 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND'S “ NOTES and JOTTINGS.” sightene RSIS Cacia assil 


Ready this day, with. Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 63. 9 . ~ 
NOPES “and” JOPTNGS” from |P2OPLES LIBRARY (low Volumy)— | 


ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Frawx. Buckianp. B. W. Ricnarpson. Crown 8vo,.cloth:boards; 1s. By Dr, fabt 
NEW Y VOLUME of a The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPRY.” Nine other Volumes of this Series have appeared. mor 
ry’ vO; |, in cloth; or in “morocco, marble ges, 183, FT ER eS ial 

Volnwe VIlf. (Burton—Gaatwoll} of the , 7 |HEROES of SCIENCE (New Volume): §f \y 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL Crown 870, cloth boards, 4s each, : 

BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Lxstix Stzruen. PHYSICISTS. By Witt1am Garnett, Esq , M.A., D.C.L. of 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January lst, 1887, and the subsequent The following Volumes have been already published :—. gre 

Volumes at intervals of three months. MECHANICIANS. By T. C. Lewis, M.A. 

INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS can ENTER their NAMES with ANY CHEMISTS. By M. M. Parrisow Murr, Esq, F.R.S.B., Cains Colley, wer 
BOOKSELLER. Cambridge. With several Diagrams, 


“Among the most important bio-, “ Unliketheir immediate lecessors BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Professor P, Mirny cou 


: hich ed b ull tract of Doncay, F.R.S. 
graphies — oe those “ Wiography, the latest volumes of Mr. | | ASTRONOMERS. By E. J.C. Montox, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s Coleg - 
Bishop Butler and Lord Byron, and) gtophen’s Dictionary are fall of im- Cambridge. With Diagrams, . dea 


both are from the pen of the editor. | portant and interesting articles. Great 


With the latter of these every reader | names strike the eye constantly as we| MAN and his HANDIWORK. By the Rey, the 


whe is not a partisan will probably be | turn the pages......Altogether the mise ; 
satisfied......As to the comet execution, | volumes are good reading. What is J. G. Woop, Author of “* Land and Field,” &e. With about: 400 Illustrations, a 
we can only repeat the high praise which | more important, the oxtialee, whether large post 8vo, c!oth boards, 103 6d. she 


On former volumes, "To find a name | arenently ail up to the high standard | NATURE and her SERVANTS. By Theodore - 





omitted that should have been inserted | which has been set in the earlier portions ’ “ + OP * the 
is well-nigh impostible.”—Pall Mall | of the work, and occasionally above it.” ee SE Dee are be 
azette, —Atheneun. 


al ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, and 00,’s “ POPULAR NOVELS” |QUR ISLAND CONTINENT. A Naturalist’s the 


ly this day, Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by George du Muurier, 





crown 8vo, 63. a is ai. ze. " KE. unico FOE. F.G.8., Author: of 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of renee iran: stllgperatitoscnat A ware tse 
wth iy i NEW SERIES of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS 
On November 26th, Cheap Edition, crown 8v0, 63, ‘ ——- omeetien ond eountes as 3 in bean relief, and thus 
DEMOS. A Story of Socialist Life |  seiny iin trite Wo. 1. Names of places and rivers ‘oft to belle 
in England. in by scholars, 6d. 2. With rivers and names of places, 94. 3, With names 
NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR. 2s 61 SERIES. of places and with county, divisions in colours, 1s. Kingland and Wales, and 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, 23 6d. Europe, same size and' price, 

EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS | PENNY LIBRARY of FICTION. 
of W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. Arrangements have been made with distinguished writers for a Series of Penny 
COMPLETING VOLUME of “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL | Stories, which, it is hoped, will help to meet the growing popular demand for 

LIFE.” cheap, wholesome, and interesting literature. 


In the press, the Fourth Series, for 332 pages, 74 Illustrations, cloth, 23. Each story is complete in itself, and consists of thirty-two pages demy 810, 


SU GGE STIVE S SONS in PR AC- with pictorial wrapper. The names of the writers will be sufficient guarantes as 


to the character and interest of these tales. 


TICAL LIFE. Being Reading Books for School and Home, Designed to Already published :— 
Train the Young.to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through Observation of THREE TIMES TRIED. By B. L. Farseon. 
the Facts of the World’s Industry and Skill. GOLDEN FEATHER. By Barrne Goutp. 

The Publishers will be happy to forward, post-free, on application, an For DICKS SAKE, By Mrs, RippEL1. y a. 
Illustrated Prospectus of the “‘ SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRAC.- SLIPPING AWAY. By Austen Pemser, Author of ' Victa Victrix,” de. 
TICAL LIFE ;” or they will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Others will follow from the peas of. well-known Authors. 
Manager or Teacher desirous of introducing the W 


fr asirous of introducing the tyork into his School. | myo LAST SERIAL WORK WRITTEN by Mr. 
“Undoubtedly among the best and most useful that have yet been issued...... 


EWING. 
a. * il the : 
nosvly’ all the requirements of schools in respect of *Solentitic Readers,’ being | MARY’S MEADOW and LETTERS from 4 


skilfully compiled, well illustrated, and thoroughly readable,” LITTLE GARDEN. By the late Jutiana Horatia Ewrne, Author of 
NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORK 3. “Jackanapes.” &c. With several Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Smull 
In November 26th, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 63. 4to, paper boards, 1s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss. Thackeray | ,o1p rypz. BRIGHT PICTURES. PRETTY 


. (Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcuie.) TALES. 
a a at saan Sam: The CHILD'S PICTORIAL. Vol. for 1886. 
Lady BRANKSMERE. By  the| ..mmzieDeppter, Sato oon tos 2o th vr 


6 ss ** The printing of the coloured pictures is very g 
Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &e. ship of the magazine is excelient......It is a welcome addition to the literature of 
NEW EDITION of FERRIER'S “ FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN.” the nursery.”—St. James’s Gaz:lte. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many new Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 1886. 
The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN.|T2e DAWN of DAY. Vol. for 
Br. ay ogy es M.D., Prag rm nee. gg ron of Feeeuse — r ile AE Ree 
National Heeital for the Pesala cad Goetctie eae Physician to the| HIGHLY ARTISTIC VOLUMES FOR THE 
*,* This, though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, YOUNG, PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
having been almost entirely rewritten, and embracing the results of new | FIOME SUNBEAMS. With Coloured 


investigations by the Author, as well as a critical survey of the more : . 

important physiological and pathological researches on the functions of tA. ee Se Fa Friedrich, with Bright Descriptin 
the brain that have been published within the last ten years. ‘The number Verses by Gain Reddish. | ‘ 

of Illustrations has been doubled, and the chapters devoted to the struc- 


tures of the nerve centres and the functions of the spinal cord have been | ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations 


a aoe eaaeuweaeaedaeés bere ots ee sn Re ee Me ee 8 Se eee 2 Tre eT AS 





much enlarged, so that the work forms a complete treatise on the central printed in Colours, 4to, paper boards, 3s 6d: "i 
nervous system. n aay (Si ), New Series, No. 41 [A beautiful Book, presentiug the main incidents in “ Robinson Crusoe. J 
ow ready (Sixpence), New ies, No. 41. Th: © 
e HOLY CHILD. With Coloured Ilustra- 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for|*2e HOLY CBILD. 
NOVEMBER. [A Series of beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Birth and Childhood of Oar 
Jess. By H. Rider Haggar', Author of" Ring Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chap. 18. 4, hy. Fan} Moba. | 
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A LIFE OF LISZT.* 
Or Lisat it has been truly said by a recent writer (Herr Niecks, 
in the September issue of the Musical Times) that “the multi- 
icity of his claims to fame have had the effect of obscuring 
i,” The world naturally fights shy of Admirable Crichtons, 
holding that this diffusion of talent is incompatible with 
endoring achievements in any single line. Forty years of 
gsiduous devotion to higher ideals have not been able to 
obliterate the vivid and persistent recollections of Liszt, the 
fabulous virtuoso, the idol of the Parisian salons, the friend, or 
more than friend, of George Sand; and his appearance amongst 
as this summer, picturesque and attractive in old age, proved 
that the strange personal magnetism he exercised in the zenith 
of his powers had lost hardly any of its compelling force. So 
indeed, was the desire to see Liszt, that hundreds of people 
wore drawn as far as the Crystal Palace whom neither Mr. Manns 
could captare nor Beethoven attract,—not ten years of Richter 
nor a thousand Popular Concerts. There was, no doubt, a great 
deal of healthy admiration and respect in all this, mingled with 
the desire to make honourable amends for the coldness and 
jealousy with which he was treated when he last visited our 
shores. But in these enthusiastic manifestations not a little 
unhealthy and ill-bred curiosity concerning the personality of 
the artist was mixed up, and we cannot entirely acquit Mr. De 
Beaufort of having, albeit unconsciously, aimed at gratifying 
these feelings. He does not condone the irregularities of 
Liszt's career, but he is needlessly diffuse in regard to 
details connected with his liaisons, the existence of one 
of which, as he somewhat complacently tells us on p. 186, 
he and only one other amongst Liszt’s numerous biographers 
have discovered. Eight pages are devoted to an account 
of the life of the Comtesse d’Agoult after she finally severed 
her intimacy with Liszt, while the history of her parents 
and her own antecedents are related at a length out of all pro- 
portion to the dimensions of the memoir, thirty-three consecu- 
tive pages of which, by the way, are borrowed from Miss Amy 
Fay’s Music Study in Germany, already noticed in these 
columns. The author frankly acknowledges this loan; but in 
view of the recent publication and wide circulation of the 
English reprint of Miss Fay’s charming volume, not to mention 
the very extensive quotations from it that have appeared in the 
English Press, we are not prepared to accept his candour as a 
sufficient justification for such a process. The last forty years of 
Liszt’s life occupy some sixty odd pages, fully one-half of which 
are,as we have stated, bodily transcribed from another book. On 
the other hand, of the valuable materials recently placed at the 
disposal of the intending biographer of Liszt by, for example, 
the publication of such works as the Jugendbriefe of Schumann 
and the memoir of Ole Bull, Mr. De Beaufort has made no use 
whatsoever. Schumann’s name occurs just once, and once only, 
in these pages, Ole Bull’s not at all,—although the intimate 
relations existing between Schumann and Liszt about the year 
1840, their criticisms upon each other, and Liszt’s services in 
bringing forward Schumann’s works, are matters of extreme 
interest in the annals of music; while it was the now historic 
performance of the “ Kreutzer” sonata by Ole Bull and Liszt 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concert which stirred up the 
odium musicum of the critics against the latter in 1840. Of 
this well-known incident, Mr. De Beaufort does not speak a 
word. Considering his special opportunities as the translator 
of George Sand's letters, he has made singularly sparing use of 
them. Heine’s writings abound in frequent allusions and 
brilliant, tributes, half-enthusiastic, half-whimsical, to the mar- 
Vellous enchantment of Liszt’s playing, some of the most 
characteristic of which have been quoted by Herr Niecks in the 
excellent paper already alluded to. But Heine is only mentioned 
as the recipient of a letter from Liszt, while Mendelssohn at least 
deserves more than the passing and misleading notice accorded 
him on p. 153. The facts of such friendships, episodes, 
and criticisms, however briefly recorded, would, we feel 





* The Abbé Iaszt: the Story of his Life, By Raphatl Ledos de Beaufort. 
London: Ward and Downey. 








convinced, have enabled the reader to form a truer picture 
of Liszt than the descriptions of his mawkish philandering 
with Caroline de Saint-Cricq, whose epitaph is thus written by 
Mr. De Beaufort :—“ Slender in form, pure and beautiful as an 
angel, Caroline was at the same time talented, and although 
deeply religious, of a lively disposition ; her mind was zsthetic, 
and she was especially fond of music.” Indeed, Mr. De Beau- 
fort has a genius for the unexpected in his collocations of 
epithets. Liszt’s mother, we read on p. 9, was “ somewhat tall 
and slenderly built, quite free from affectation, and rather simple 
and unassuming ;” while “the Bohemians [i.c., gipsies], those 
swarthy sons of Pusta” (sic) are further described as “ copper- 
coloured, impulsive, and weather-beaten...... with dark, 
passionate, and at the same time melancholy eyes.” Generally 
effusive, the style of this book is at times very slipshod. Thus, it 
is stated (p. 155) that “ when the fickle Parisians tried to oppose 
Thalberg to his rival, Berlioz grew quite wild, and used to assert 
that Liszt was the greatest pianist of past, present, and future 
times,—a proceeding which the Hungarian fully reciprocated.” 
Mr. De Beaufort is as unfortunate in his choice of single epithets 
as in his combination of them. Chopin is called a “meek 
Pole,” in contradistinction to Liszt, while the latter is elsewhere 
styled a “dashing musician.” Worse still is the passage in 
which he tells us that the Comtesse d’Agoult “wrote an 
esteemed History of the Republic of the Confederate States of 
the Low Countries. She also composed some capital pieces of 
poetry.” 

We have already dwelt on the faults of omission noticeable 
in this memoir. Those of commission are at least as grave and 
numerous. For instance, there is a wholly unpardonable in- 
accuracy on p. 241 in the statement that Liszt’s elder daughter, 
Cosima, was the widow of Hans von Biilow, “ when she married 
the then unknown Richard Wagner.” The vagueness of the 
allusions to Liszt’s compositions may be illustrated by reference 
to a passage on p. 178, where we read :—* To that period—[viz., 
1830 to 1840, during which Mr. De Beaufort makes the rather 
large statement that Liszt was present at every concert Berlioz. 
gave|—belong Liszt’s transfers from the following works of 
Berlioz :—‘ L’Idée Fixe,’ from a melody; ‘La Marche au 
Supplice’ and ‘ Un Bal,’ from the ‘Symphonie Fantastique.’ ” 
Now, as everyone knows, the “Idée Fixe” is the air which occure 
throughout the whole of the symphony in question, and not 
a separate melody, as the passage would lead one to suppose. 
Again, it is difficult to avoid suspecting a writer of gross 
ignorance of musical matters when he speaks of a per- 
formance of Liszt’s Graner Messe fully maintaining “ the claims 
of the Hungarian as one of the most powerful composers and 
the best pianist of our day,” after expressly stating that 
he conducted the work in person. In another passage, 
relating to a recital given by Liszt, he introduces a reference 
to his “ instrumentation ” which is hardly legitimate, though, 
indeed, Liszt spoke of his own method as “ the orchestration of 
the pianoforte.” We have spoken above of the solitary mention 
of Mendelssohn in these pages as misleading, and it may be as 
well to quote the passage as it stands. After stating that Liszt 
made the acquaintance of young Berlioz in Rome in 1830, the 
author adds :—“ They used to meet at the Villa Medici and at the 
Café Greco, in the company of Mendelssohn and other distin- 
guished artistes, with whom they founded a club known under 
the facetious name of ‘Société de l’Indifférence en Matiére 
Universelle’ (the Association of Universal Indifference). The 
time used to be pleasantly spent in excursions to Subiaco, 
Alatri, Il Monte Cassino, &c.; and the works of Beethoven, 
Schiller, Goethe, Haydn, and Mozart used to furnish the sub- 
jects of their conversations.” The natural inference to be 
drawn from this is that the three musicians were on intimate 
terms, that their literary and philosophical tastes lay on the same 
plane, and that they made these excursions in each other’s com- 
pany. Now, itis a curious fact that Berlioz, who treats this period 
fully in his memoirs, makes no mention—unless we are greatly 
mistaken—of Liszt in connection with it. On the other hand, he 
makes it quite clear that he differed widely on art and religion 
from Mendelssohn, and took a somewhat malicious pleasure in 
trying to shock his feelings. Mendelssohn, on his side, has re- 
corded in his letters the antipathy that Berlioz awoke in him by 
hisextravagances. This did not stand in the way of much friendly 
intercoursea decade later, when Berlioz could not speak too highly 
of Mendelssohn’s unwearied courtesy and sweetness of temper 
But we assert that the passage quoted above conveys a radically 
incorrect impression of the relations which prevailed between 
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these great artists at a particular time. Berlioz has described 


these long rambles in chapters full of a singular charm, but has 
never once mentioned either Liszt or Mendelssohn as having 
been his companions. Two other statements in Mr. De 
Beanfort’s book are rather hard to accept literally. The first is 
that between 1810 and 1820, Liszt’s “native tongue...... 
was only used by the peasantry in like manner as Welsh or 
Gaelic are now used in Wales and in some parts of Scotland.” 
The second is that Liszt spoke German with difficulty. (p. 261.) 
Mr. De Beaufort certainly quotes it with difficulty, as the 
habitual mis-spelling of such words as “ Kapellmeister” and 
“Tannhauser” prove. Before taking leave of his book, we may 
further illustrate his unfortunate talent for laying himself open 
to the suspicion of ignorance and confusion by the following 
curious summary of Liszt’s achievements :— Though for nearly 
the last thirty years of his life it had been Liszt’s ambition to 
exchange his unique reputation as a pianist for the title of com- 
poser, it is highly probable that he will only live in men’s 
memory as a wonderful executant, whose chief claim to the 
gratitude of posterity will have been his incomparable rendering 
of Wagner’s compositions, by which he enabled the public to 
become acquainted with one of the greatest masters, if not the 
greatest, of our century.” It will, we think, be conceded that 
this is hardly a lucid way of stating the fact that Liszt 
rendered signal services to Wagner by producing his operas 
on the stage,—not on the pianoforte. Mr. De Beanfort says 
very truly of Liszt,—‘ We are too near to the artist to judge his 
work with impartiality. The final verdict rests with posterity.” 
The time has not yet come for a complete biography of Liszt. 
But pending the arrival of such a work, a memoir of great 
interest might well be compiled out of the innumerable allusions 
to and criticisms upon him which have occurred in the writings 
of nearly all the great musicians, and a great many of the fore- 
most men and women of letters, of this century. Such a com- 
pilation, even if it had been a mere mosaic and nothing more, 
would, apart from its literary importance, have furnished a far 
better picture of Liszt, the man and the musician, than the 
meagre and distorted sketch furnished by Mr. De Beaufort, in 
which the sentimental and sensuous features are magnified, as 
in a badly focussed photograph, to the prejudice and eclipse 
of the nobler and more intellectual traits of a great though 
irregular character. 





THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES.* 
Supprosinc a man who had to run a race were to tie his legs 
together, don a strait-waistcoat, bandage his eyes, encumber 
himself with heavy clothing, or in any other way limit his 
freedom of action, everybody would cry out at his folly for thus 
wilfully impeding his own progress, increasing the toils and 
difficulties of the course, and incurring an avoidable risk of falls 
and bruises, instead of making the most of whatever powers 
Nature had endowed him with. Yet when the same sight is 
presented in the race of life, it seems to excite little or no sur- 
prise. For there may be seen many a runner who is hindered 
from the full development of his strength and sorely hampered 
by some ridiculous, needless, and painful self-imposed fetter ; 
and we behold the curious spectacle calmly, without noticing 
anything remarkable about it,—perhaps because what is seen 
with the eye of the soul makes less impression than what is 
seen with that of the body; or else, perhaps, because we 
ourselves are too much inclined to be guilty of similar folly 
to be very keenly alive to it in other people. The shape 
of the fetter may vary, but the material from which it 
is forged is nearly always the same,—i.e., false shame of 
something either in oneself or one’s circumstances. Some 
people, for instance, torture themselves voluntarily with tight- 
lacing or tight boots in endeavouring to conceal the size of 
unfashionably large waists or feet. Others, again, unwilling 
for their real poverty to be known, pinch in private so as to be 
able to make a show of wealth in public; stint daily bread in 
order to indulge in occasional feasts; and purchase smart attire 
at the expense of necessary fuel. Yet Dame Nature must be a 
more competent judge of the due proportions of the human 
figure than Mrs. Grundy. And surely it is absurd to sacrifice 
comfort—and even health—for the sake of keeping up mere 
empty appearances unsupported by reality. To be ashamed of 
faults is right and proper; and then the thing ashamed of 
ought to be altered, not merely disguised. But to be ashamed 


* The Master of the Ceremonies. By G. Manville Fenn, London: Ward and 
Downey. 











of anything not morally wrong is foolish, and will 
inevitably have the mischievous effect of causing a 
burden himself with some chain of artificiality wien” 
will be kept back from the highest level: to wa he 
might have otherwise attained, and also made to — 
: : : suffer 
a life that is spent in constantly acting a lie must neces, 
be tainted with dishonesty, the suffering is a metited at 
ment; and as both penalty and fetters are sell-impossl fe 
might be got rid of with a bold effort. The effort is but se 
made, however, because the grip of artificiality tightens with 
time, and the victim who has once got into its clutches ig 
commonly apt to remain there. And seeing that he would never 
have been taken captive at all had it not been for his own 
wisdom, to such an one seems apposite the saying of Géronty 
Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ? ’ 
An illustration of the foregoing observations is supplied by 
the “ master of ceremonies” who gives the title to Mr. 
Fenn’s new book, and who, in consequence of struggling to keep 
up a show of beggarly gentility beyond his means, entails m; 
on himself and his family, and is constrained to wear a mask 9 
painful that even the prospect of the gallows seems to him 
welcome as a release. He is a vain, worldly, artificial oj 
gentleman, redeemed from being a mere contemptible fribble- 
the heroic manner in which he devotes himself to screen the 
imaginary guilt of a son whom he wrongly believes to tg, 
murderer, The consequences of this mistake are disastroys 
and eventually fatal. And as it would never have been mele 
if the father’s ridiculous ambition to be thought richer anj 
grander than he actually was had not brought him to sn 
straits for money that he was tempted to the very verge of 
robbery, therefore all the mischief that ensued is obviously to 
be laid to the charge of the said ambition. His portrait, both 
outwardly and inwardly, is that of a man in whom Nature has 
been spoilt by art. For though decidedly handsome, we aretold, 
he is “ made ridiculous by a mincing, dancing-master deport. 
ment, an assumed simpering smile, and a costume in the highest 
fashion of George IIT.’s day.” And though he has now and then 
a flash of proper spirit, and is capable of feeling and being stung 
by the humiliations inflicted on him, he yet does not quit (ashe 
might do) the position which exposes him to them. Not himself 
only, but his household also, has to suffer directly or indirectly 
for his pretentious folly. One son’s disgust at what he calls the 
“ flunkey-work and fashionable starvation ” of his home, has 
made him take to drink and enlist as acommon soldier. Another 
son is reduced to surreptitious dab-fishing in order to have 
enough to eat. The valet’s private addition to the family prayers, 
repeated daily but ineffectually for years, has been,—* Finally, 
may we all get the arrears of our wages, evermore. Amen.” 
And the old man’s sole idea of securing the happiness of his 
two daughters is to force them, if possible, into wealthy mar. 
riages, regardless alike of their own inclinations in the matter, 
and also of the moral qualities of the proposed husbands. One 
daughter is not at all a bad sketch of a shallow, frivolous, silly 
coquette, who is a mixture of childishness and wickedness, who 
does wrong without being downright evil in intention, and who, 
in comparing herself to “ one of the pretty little boats out there 
at sea, with the great white sails, that are blown over sometimes 
for want of ballast,” uses a simile which is graceful and appro 
priate, though perhaps not as harsh as a more impartial person 
would think she deserves. To illustrate her superficiality of 
character, we cite an extract wherein she is relating complacently 
how she mourned on the sly for the husband whom she hai 
married on the sly :— 


“T gnffered very.much all that time, Claire dear, and, whenever I 
could, I used to go upstairs, lock myself in my room, and put on 
little widow’s cap I had—a very small one, dear, of white cra 
have a good cry about poor Louis. It was the only mourning Lever 
could wear for him, and it was nearly always locked up in the bottom 
drawer ; but I used to carry a bit of black crape in my dress pocket, 
and touch that now and then.” 


Shallow indeed must be the nature whose sorrow can. thus 
comfort itself with wearing the proxy of grief (as Horace 
Walpole called mourning) when nobody is looking! 

Of a very different stamp is her sister Claire, the heroine, 
whose constancy,.patience, amiability, unselfishness, and pet 
fections in general are quite superhuman, and whose relentless 
and unmerited persecutions only come to an end just before the 
end of the third volume. Saltinville—the watering-place 
where the scene is laid—invariably gets hold of the wrong 
version of stories to the injury of her reputation, in @ 
way which is marvellous, considering how extremely well 
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ad ed the place usually is as to the affairs of its other 
: . Secretly projected elopements, for example, seem 
to be known beforehand, and spoken of almost as confi- 
“gently 08 the fact of Queen Anne’s death. ‘The hero and the 
in may be briefly described as a couple of walking gentlemen 
jept ready to appear when a representative is required of good 
‘evil, as the case may be; and they, like the heroine, are not 
Fhe enoagh to flesh and blood to be interesting for their indi- 
qidualities a8 they are for their thrilling adventures. A con- 
jinnous stream of virtue or vice unmixed becomes wearisome to 
readers, who prefer being shown how the milk of human 
findness, springing up unexpectedly, may make pleasant an 
tly barren spot. Therefore the three important 
characters just mentioned are, we think, less satisfactorily 
; than several of the minor ones,--such as the roué, 
oynical, yet good-natured old Earl; or the vulgar, seemingly hard 
at really soft-hearted and kindly money-lender and his wife. 
What with a duel, murder, robbery, suicide, elopements, 
horse-whippings, and accidents, there are sensations in abund- 
gnee; and some of them are not exempt from the charge of 
improbability. It does not seem very likely that if two ladies 
n'a pony-carriage were dashed over a pier into the sea, only 
one would fall out, and the vehicle come to pieces so conveniently 
gsitoallow of the ponies swimming about with it, and bringing 
it back to shore with the occupant unhurt. Again, given a 
fair and a dark man, between whom there is (as far as appears) 
no resemblance whatever, few fathers would be stupid enough 
not to know which of the two was his own son. Nor would 
one expect to find an innocent person believe himself to have 
committed robbery and murder, simply because some one else 
thought he had seen him doing it. The pivot on which the 
story chiefly turns is, though improbable, ingeniously con- 
structed; and the book is altogether very stirring and 
readable, notwithstanding faulty of -woodenness, which are 
inevitable whenever authors do not make their studies from 
life, By-the-bye, the amount of snuff-taking recorded is some- 
what excessive; of course, the object is to mark the book’s 
period, but we think that even the obtusest reader would have 
retained that in his mind without quite so much hammering. 





SOME BOOKS OF VERSE.* 


Mz. Morsx’s songs have more delicacy than strength. Perhaps 
their most distinctive quality—and it is a quality claiming 
grateful recognition in ‘these days of affected cynicism and 
ostentatious despondency—is the sense of frank enjoyment 
which pervades them. Mr. Morse dwells in a serene and sunny 
dlimate, agitated by no real storms, and visited only now and then 
oven by an April shower. He finds life good and pleasant, and 
though he cannot answer every question as to its meaning that 
his heart asks, he is satisfied that there is an answer to each, 
and that the “somewhat in this world amiss shall ‘be unriddled 
byand by.” The following “ Aspiration ” fairly represents the 
faith of the author -— 
“ IMMORTALITY. 

And will the spirit falter, and its fire 

Burn low and slow, and die, when we grow old ? 

The brain be silent, and the heart be cold, 

And love be old and cold, and all desire 


Be quenched, that now higher and higher, 
Immortal fire, through dungeon keep and hold, 
Turret and spire of this proud life, is rolled— 
Shall this grow old and cold, and then expire ? 


Oh! let the dream live on, the mortal die,— 
The vision thrive, the costly form decay,— 
The beauty old and cold all pass away, 

The spirit higher and higher, in fire uprolled, 
Wrap tower and spire and battlement on high, 
‘And earth and sky, so that it ne’er grow old.” 


This is a bold and rather happy experiment in sonnet-structure. 
The fifth line, indeed, has a sad limp—possibly the word 
“ever” has been accidentally omitted after “and”—but, as a 
Whole, the sonnet possesses a singular grace, and flows with 
almost lyrical freedom. The rhymes within the lines have a very 
striking effect. 

As a rule, however, Mr. Morse is contented’to be happy, and 
to ask no questions. The prevalent tone of his philosophy is 
well expressed in the following delightfully airy lines :— 


* Summer Haven Songs. By James Herbert Morse. New York and London: 
 P. Putnam’s Sons.—Dulce Cor: being the Poems of Ford Beréton. London : 








“Wo Knows? 

June leaves are green, pink is the rose, 
White bloom the lilies ;—yet who knows, 
Or swears he knows the reason why ? 

None dare say—‘ I.’ 
The oriole, flitting, stoops and slips [sips ?] 
A soft, sweet kiss from the lily’s lips : 
Who taught the oriole to steal so ? 

None say they know. 
Whether the oriole stops and thinks, 
Or whether he simply stoops and drinks, 
Saying only it suits him well,— 

This who can tell ? 
We marvel whither this life-stream tends, 
And how remote are its hidden ends ;— 
But life and loving soon slip over 

Time and the lover. 
A kiss is all ;—a sip and a song ; 
A day is short, and a year not long. 
Loving would double—but thinking stole 

Half from the whole.” 
Hardly a single poem in Mr. Morse’s rather large -collection 
extends beyond the length of a page or two, and there is a lack 
of variety, as well as a lack of passion, that makes the general 
effect of the volume a little monotonous. However, the reader 
who merely dips into it can hardly fail. to be pleased. Many of 
the verses have a very genuine melody of their own, and here 
and there we come across a touch of charming archness. Mr. 
Morse has evidently been a reverent student of the old English 
song-writers. Herrick, in particular, has influenced him a good 
deal; Herbert, too, less obviously. We think, however, that 
Mr. Morse’s ideas do not run naturally into their metrical 
moulds. He lacks that concentration and pithiness of expres- 
sion which, more than any other quality, is exacted by those 
short-lined lyrical forms which he affects. Here, however, is a 
little ditty which—thongh the third stanza is inferior to the two 
preceding ones—Herrick himself need hardly have been ashamed 
to own :— 

“ BEAavury. 

Pluck not the beauty of to-day, 
Though it lie sweetly near the way— 

Lest some to-morrow 
Sigh and sigh at its decay 

And thy late sorrow. 
To inhale it daintily and fly, 
To glance at beauty and pass by, 

Scorning to stain it,— 
This is to keep its shy face nigh, 

And to retain it. 
The joys of Eden, tasted, pall ; 
Yet Eden, Eden is to all, 

And all assail it ; 
It’s heaven lies just outside the wall ; 

’Tis hell to scale it.” 


A large proportion of Dulce Cor is arid desert; and no part 
is, on the whole, drier and dustier than those pages which are 
filled with parodies upon living poets. A parody not upona 
particular poem, but on the general work of an author, ought to 
be the compression into small compass of his characteristic 
mannerisms, both mental and literary. A parody is a written 
caricature, and a caricature must be a genuine, and even a 
striking likeness, though a perverse and whimsical one. But who 
could possibly discover in such lines as these any resemblance 
to the Poet-Laureate’s blank verse P— 

“‘ With a vile pen, in Harry Owen’s book, 
I write at randem thus: 
The ivy leaves 

That tap the pane are fresher than the bays 

Abont my brows. I would they had been sere, 

Or never twinéd there; for I have fled 

At the swift heels of steam, to seek afar 

The peace a laureate longs for when his liege 

Demands a tribute for the laurel crown. 

What doth she ask? A song of Jaune-d-Branne! 

From the Nineteenth Century have I received 

Three hundred pounds for less. Albeit, here goes.” 
If anything, there is more suggestion of Browning than Tenny- 
son in this passage. Most of the parodies, as has been said, 
are thoroughly poor and meaningless. ‘“ The Man who Laughed 
no More” does, however, carry a certain aroma of Mr. Morris’s 
heroics :-— 

‘‘ Nor when the hottest of the season came, 

A poet of an ancient Cymric name, 

Did pass this way and in this house abode. 

But as he pondered on the wierdsome [sic] road 

Of loss and gain and carven legs of chairs, 

Of culture and of cunning wall-papérs, 

Of La Commane, with face all grimy-grey, 





Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.—Elfinella; or, Home from Fairyland, By Ross 
Neil. Second Edition, London: Ellis and Scratton. 


Sudden a band of strangers stopp’d his way. 
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Batter’d and sad, and ever wearily, 
They eyed his bag to see what there might be. 
‘ We bin no cut-throat knaves, have thon no fear, 
But for thy warning are we gathered here.’” 
The poems in this volume which appear to us to possess 
some real value are tho four headed “ Ford Berétou.” In these 
we recognise a very true and tender recollection of childhood. 
Once or twice we are really made to catch for one moment that 
ineffable sunny insouciance which is the charmed atmosphere 
of our childish life. But the author is irritatingly careless about 
his rhymes, and about all the technicalities of his art, and the 
consequence is that he hardly ever gives us half a page which 
we can enjoy consecutively without being pulled up short by 
some clumsy lapse or other. His humour, too, though generally 
naif enough, is occasionally a little forced and heavy. But, 
with all qualifications, these four poems are no every-day gift, 
for there hangs over them the gracious, pure, and enchanted 
heaven of childhood. And when we remember how very rarely 
any of us succeeds in recovering to himself that “ fine careless 
rapture” of his innocent days, and how much more rarely he 
succeeds in revealing it to others, we may well be content to 
journey through a long desert for the sake of such oases as 
these :— 
“But on this especial morn 
Ford went onward through the corn, 
Past the warren and the sunny 
Haunts of crop-ear’d, white-tailed bunny, 
To his den far out of reach— 
Overhung by sweet-leaf’d beech, 
Underwash’d by limpid water, 
Just above the great black pool 
Where last year Ford saw the otter. 
Here in hidden cave enchanted, 
Was the spot by Ford most haunted ; 
Safe and secret, still and cool, 
For, by whomsoever wanted, 
Here was rest from alien rule. 


Ford could see the fishes swimming, 
Not a stain the water dimming, 
Rippling crisply o’er the stones— 
Silent, save for undertones 
From the hasel copse behind, 
Fretted by the fitful wind, 
And the shallow river bickering 
O’er the sloping, pebbly reaches— 
Dusky, yet with sunshine flickering 
Through the leaves on either hand 
On the tiny silver beaches, 
And the shining granite sand.” 
That vivid realisation of what childhood was, which is the charm 
of these four poems, cannot be adequately represented by any 
extract, for it is their atmosphere. 

We are pleased to see that Ross Neil’s charming fairy-play, 
Eljinella, has got into a second edition. The story is a very 
beautiful, if not a strikingly original one, and the author’s 
treatment of it is exceedingly happy. He (or should we say 
she?) has a strong sense of humour, and no weak grip of 
character. The blank verse is tender and graceful, and has 
quite a quality of its own. Though it has actually been pro- 
duced in London, the real claims of Elfinella to be remembered 
are those of a dramatic poem, and not of an acting piece. 





THE NEW BOTANY.* 
Tne Darwinian theory, which has thrown so abundant a light 
upon the zoological, is less potent in respect of the botanical 
phenomena of biological science. Plants gain their livelihood, 
so to speak, after a far simpler fashion than all but the lowest 
animals do; they only exceptionally feed upon each other, and 
possess no organs enabling them to seek food or pursue 
prey. Hence natural selection has had less material to work 
upon in the vegetable than in the animal kingdom; and 
while in the latter a complex and varied morphology is the 
outcome of the struggle for existence, in the former the survival 
of the fittest depends chiefly upon facts belonging to the domain 
of chemistry and physics. These considerations render intel- 
ligible the imperfections of botanical classifications, compared 
with the elaborate systems of zoology, to which, besides, the 
study of developmental forms lends a powerful aid that various 
circumstances refuse to the sister-science. Nevertheless, the 
progress made by the latter branch of natural science during 
the last two decades is in some respects even more striking 
than what has been achieved in zoology. A generation ago, 





* Lectures on _the Physiology of Plants. By S. H. Vines, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cambridge: University Press.—A Course of Practical Instruction in Bo'any. By 
F. 0. Bower, M.A., F.R.S., and 8. H. Vines, D.Sc., F.R.S. With a Preface by 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, O.M.G., F.R.2. London: Macmillan and Co. 








botany was mainly a categorisation of plant-forms under 
natural systems, based principally upon external ¢ 

and its biological interest was comparatively small. Sir J 
Hooker, by his classical inquiries into the distribution of p 

in space and time, opened new and most important fieldg 
speculation and research, and the patient labours of 
botanists have almost created the science of vegetable physi 
which the energy, ability, and insight of the authors of the 
works before us have brought to the forefront of biological 
studies in this country. The position, though but newly won,iz 
well deserved. For it is not too much to say that the origing of lif 
are more likely to be closely approached among the compli 
physical and chemical phenomena of plant-life than among any 
that engage the attention of men of science. 

The reasons are obvious. Not only do plants stand in Dearer 
relation to the inorganic world than animals, but Physiological 
botany is far more susceptible of the fruitful process of experi. 
mentation than animal biology. The conditions of their existengy 
can be modified almost indefinitely, and the results observed 
with an exactness not attainable in the case of animals; whi 
their habits, natural and induced, can be studied with a clog, 
ness and continuity obviously impossible where organisms fq 
the most part constantly changing their position in space, 
form the subject of investigation. The agencies of light, 
gravity, and temperature can be applied, modified, or withdrawn 
at the will of the experimentalist, and the effects of crossing and 
interbreeding determined with an accuracy that leaves little tg 
be desired. In a word, the vast majority of the vegetable forms 
of life can be interrogated by experiment and observation to an 
extent limited only by the knowledge and patience of the 
observer ; and what obscurity may attend the answers lig 
rather in their biological significance than in their substance, 

In some respects, the commonest roadside weed is a mor 
wonderful example of Nature’s handiwork than the most com. 
plicated and specialised animal form. The internal as well ag 
the external morphology of plants is comparatively simple; but 
therein, in truth, lies the marvel. They exhibit mobility and 
contractility without the vestige of a muscular tissue; they 
show no trace of a nervous system, yet the impulse of the 
faintest touch is in some instances transmitted throughout 
their fabric almost instantaneously; their juices are distri. 
buted with the aid of no active circulatory apparatus ; and they 
elaborate from almost elemental materials an infinite number of 
highly complex substances that form the foods, the remedies, 
and the poisons of humanity. Each individual plant is, in fact, 
a most wonderful chemical workshop. Within it, without the 
aid of either special organs or special tissues, synthetic and 
analytic processes are carried on of unparalleled and inimitable 
complexity and delicacy, upon the maintenance of a certain 
equilibrium between which the vitality of the plant depends, 
But that vitality does not seem thus to originate. It resides in 
a mere speck of protoplasm, which hands on the spark from 
generation to generation where the race is perpetuated by spores 
or seeds; and in all other cases also, the workshop, devoid of 
apparatus, starts upon a like basis of protoplasm, differing from 
all other known forms of matter in that indefinable property 
which we term vitality. It is only this vital protoplasm that 
possesses a truly synthetic capacity; dead, or rather lifeless, 
protoplasm seems to be the mere passive material of analytical 
processes chiefly, perhaps, of an exoteric character. 

Of Dr. Vines’s carefully and clearly written volume, in which, 
for the first time in the English language, the subject of the 
“Physiology of Plants” has met with adequate treatment 
perhaps the most interesting chapters are those dealing with 
the synthetic and analytic processes we have alluded to,—in other 
words, with what is known as the constructive and destructive 
metabolism of plants. The term “destructive,” by the way, 
though fully warranted by scientific usage, is hardly a happy 
one, the so-called destractive phenomena of living organisms 
being merely molecular or elemental rearrangements necessary 
to their full life. Old Izaak Walton, in his amusing panegyri¢ 
of water, cites with approval the common opinion of his time 
that plants feed wholly on that element; and modern science 
has shown that in a certain sense the theory is true. For 
water, though only one of the foods of plants, is the vehicle 
of all the rest,—of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, and 
of the phosphorus, sulphur, nitrogen, lime, potash, and iron 
they derive from the constituents of the soil by absorption in & 
state of solution through the fibrils of the root. An instruc- 
tive woodcut on p. 133 of Dr. Vines’s volume represents an 
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‘ment that shows how essential are these elements to a 
thriving plant. Five plants of buckwheat were grown In as 
pottles containing various saline solutions. The plant 
in the central bottle of the group, which was filled with 
, solation in which all the above elements were present, attained 
a bulk from ten to a hundred times as great as that of the 

ts grown in the other bottles, in which one or more of the 
elements were lacking. It is curious that iron plays a part m 
the economy of plants not unlike that assigned to it in 
animal physiology; and plants, like animals, deprived of iron, 
Jose their colour, and fall into a condition of chlorosis. Of 
the organic constituents of the plant-cell, the most important 
are the nitrogenous proteids, or albumen-like substances, and 
the carbo-hydrates, or compounds of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen—sugar, starch, and cellulose. The elucidation of the 
mode of formation of these substances, mainly from nitro- 

ous salts, carbonic acid, and water, is the most interesting, 
and at the same time the most difficult, problem of vegetable 
chemistry. The process is at first a synthesis, a building-up of 
nitrogenous protoplasm; but the steps of the process are very 
dificult to follow, or even to imagine. Nevertheless, what all the 
resources of our laboratories are unable to accomplish, daisies and 
dandelions live by doing daily. The carbo-hydrates result from the 
analytical metabolism of protoplasm, itself a mixture of various 
substances in a state of continuous molecular change. The 
average atmosphere contains only one twenty-five hundredth 
by volume of carbonic acid, which the cells of the leaves, 
and probably of all the green parts of plants, nevertheless con- 
trive to absorb by solution in the water they hold. So far the 
process is a physical one, and intelligible enough. The next and 
succeeding steps are chemical; but there our definite knowledge 
ends, Dr. Vines has exhausted the literature of the subject, 
the very difficulty of which adds to its fascination, and with 
abundant knowledge and acuteness, presents and discusses the 
various theories that have been put forward. We must refer 
the reader to his pages for an account of them, and can here 
only indicate very briefly the part played in the process by 
chlorophyll, the green colouring-matter of plants. This nitro- 
genous substance, not identical, but mixed up with the protoplasm 
of the cell, and aggregated in distinct masses—the chlorophyll- 
corpuscles, which have been also found in some animals—begins 
its work by absorbing certain of the rays of light, especially the 
red and the blue. The energy thus disengaged seems to set 
the protoplasm in chemical motion, and to induce such changes 
in it as enable it to constrnct organic substance ont of its own 
materials, together with the carbonic acid dissolved in the 
ambient fluids. Chlorophyll, therefore, must be regarded rather 
as physical assistant than as a chemical operator in the plant- 
laboratory; itis the servant, not the comrade, of protoplasm; and 
the chlorophyll-corpuscles, in relation to their function, may be 
considered, perhaps, as in some measure comparable with the 
red corpuscles of the blood. 


While the “ Lectures ” demonstrate the great importance and 
interest of their subject as a branch of biological inquiry, the 
smaller volume is an admirable guide to the manipulative study 
of the minute anatomy and micro-chemistry of plants, which 
afford the only sure basis of a physiology of the vegetable 
Kingdom. Here we may take advantage of the occasion to point 
out how admirably fitted is the study of plant-life to serve 
48 @ means of acquiring that scientific training which, at no 
distant period it may be hoped, will form an indispensable 
clement in all secondary and higher education. A few 
bottles of re-agents and of mounting and preservative fluids, 
a microscope magnifying up to about six hundred diameters 
(costing from £4 to £5), and some simple accessories, constitute 
all the necessary apparatus; while almost every important fact 
may be demonstrated with materials obtainable from any green- 
Stocer or seedsman, or from common gardens and roadsides. No 
science can be so easily pursued, even within the narrow limits 
of a London house; its study is free from every kind of 
offensiveness, and with the aid of a small greenhouse and a 
few square yards of garden ground, researches as extensive and 
important as those of Darwin may without difficulty be carried 
out. Botany, the kind of botany we have now in view, is 


especially a science of experiment and manipulation—that is, one 
mn which the reflective and inventive faculties are in constant 
exercise—while its problems are among the most important with 
which the biological inquirer can concern himself. The publica- 
tion of these two volumes, which we have not, of course, 
attempted to review, seems to indicate a growing interest in 








the branches of biology they deal with, and cannot fail greatly 
to facilitate and encourage the study of the attractive and im- 
portant science to which they form so valuable a contribution. 
The “ Course” is intended to meet the needs of working inquirers ; 
but the “ Lectures ” have a wider aim, and will be read with profit 
and interest by many who cannot personally follow Sir Thomas 
Browne’s injunction to— 


“ Rally the scattered causes; and that line 
Which Nature twists be able to untwine.” 





A NATIVE OF INDIA ON BRITISH RULE.* 

TuE book before us is a pamphlet of only one hundred and ten 
pages, and if it were the work of an Englishman, we should think 
it scarcely worth notice; but it is interesting as the work 
of a native of India. It appears.to have been written during 
the alarm of last year about war between England and Russia, 
with the purpose of convincing his fellow-country men that their 
sympathies ought to be altogether ageinst Russia, and with 
England. The author tells us in his preface that he intended it 
“ for the masses,” and wrote and published it in Urdu, or Hin- 
dostani, but was afterwards advised to bring out an English 
translation, which we now have before us. We learn from the 
title-page that he belongs to the official class, and he evidently 
writes English with perfect facility; but it is equally evident 
that this book has been neither written nor revised by one who 
naturally thinks in English. The following is an instance, 
though not by any means a fair example—for it is perhaps the 
worst instance in the entire hook—of the dialect called Baboo 
English. The writer is speaking of the Russian Empire :-— 

“Her fresh conquests are like so many excrescences, as it were, 
which she neither knows how to adequately manage, nor, indeed, 
much cares for. Her management of these unwieldy, troublesome 
acquisitions, is like the first crude attempts of a young maiden, who 
tries her ’prentice hand on pancakes, and goes on throwing eggs, 
flour, sugar, and milk into the pan, without the slightest heed as to 
their respective proportions, and then finds, to her mortification, the 
whole subsiding into a seething ‘ kickshaw.’” (p. 29.) 

The part of the work on Russia is utterly worthless. It does 
not profess to be from personal knowledge, and is the kind of 
thing that might have been spoken or written by a rabid 
English Jingo when the anti-Russian excitement was at its 
height. The part about the British Government in its relations 
with the Indian people, on the contrary, appears to us to be 
of real value, as expressing the conclusions of a man of con- 
siderable ability, who evidently desires to state fairly every part 
of the case between the Government and the people; and who, 
as an official and a master of the English language, may be 
regarded as belonging to both. 

Respecting Afghan politics, he warns us (p. 54) that no 
Afghan ruler is trustworthy ; and concludes that “ we had much 
better seek our scientific frontier on the banks of the Indus than 
on those of the Hari Rud.” We think this the plainest common 
sense. On this subject, he writes just as an Englishman might, 
desiring to see the frontiers of India made secure and strong; 
but reminding us that India is a poor country, and unable to 
bear any considerable increase of taxation. He makes, however, 
a suggestion for a great addition to the military strength of 
India at a small cost, by means of Volunteer corps, which he 
believes would not only increase the power, but the popularity, 
of the Indian Government. We give the suggestion in his own 
words :— 

“The wisest alternative, barring a moderate expenditure in the 
absolutely necessary quarters, in our humble opinion, would be to 
throw open the door of citizen-soldiership, of course with caution 
and necessary qualifications at the outset, to the loyal and educated 
gentry of the country. Patriots of approved loyalty to the Throne, 
whose legitimate aspirations to serve their country have been hitherto 
withering under the cold shade of official discouragement, might be 
usefully employed as Volunteers to defend their hearths and homes 
from the common enemy. A corps or two of these loyalists might 
at once be formed, as a tentative measure, being recruited from those 
classes who by their physique and education have distinguished them- 
selves specially to merit the Imperial favour. A measure like this, 
initiated with tact and discrimination, with its basis enlarged cautiously 
and by degrees, would in a few years raise an army corps of at least 
one hundred thousand well-equipped and well-disciplined men. A 
concession like this, given for the asking, would not fail to conciliate 
the warlike races at a pinch, and secure the staunchest support and 
allegiance of the Indian people at large. There exists in this country 
a perfect profusion of what may be called unrecruited levies, which 
might, with a little care and patronage, be turned into the strongest 
bulwarks of the Empire, and at a paltry cost. However, if the con- 
cession is delayed ti!l popular clamour forces the hands of Govern- 





* The Truth about Russia and England, from a Native’s Point of View. By 
Muhammad Mohfauz Ali, of Kakori, Lucknow District ; late Manager, Raj Singahi, 
Kheri, Lucknow: Printed by R. Craven, at the London Printing Press, 1386. 
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ment, as so many other concessions have done before this, we are 
afraid all the gracefulness of the measure will have vanished, and the 
concession itself might come to be looked upon as a shabby com- 
promise.”’ (p. 60.) 

It will be seen that this proposal bases its hopes of success 
altogether on Indian military pride,—a feeling which, in a 
society divided into castes, appears to be much stronger than 
the sense of nationality. The strongest complaints, indeed 
the only strong complaints which the writer before us makes 
against the Indian Government, touch this point. He expresses 
great soreness of feeling—which, we presume, must be shared by 
large and influential classes of society in India—at the mistrust 
shown in discouraging the use of arms among the natives, a 
policy which, he says, is gradually extinguishing military virtue 
and even physical courage among them. He most strongly 
deprecates the proposal, which he ascribes to “ Anglo-Indian 
Jingoes,” of compelling the suppression of the armies of the 
Native Princes; and proposes, on the contrary, to improve them 
so as to make them really efficient, instead of the “ tagrag and 
bobtail” which they actually are (p. 60), and at the same time 
to make such friendly arrangements with the Princes who 
employ them, as to make them one with the Native Army of the 
Indian Government for purposes of defence. We quote his 
concluding words on this part of the subject :— 

“Ts cannot, therefore, be too earnestly brought home to the 
authorities, that an unalloyed good would result if the policy of 
mistrust were abandoned for good [sic], and the Native Princes taken 
freely into the confidence of the Indian Government in all matters 
connected with their mutual defence and protection from an external 
enemy. The present rabble forces of the Native States might, with 
advantage, be converted into a regular army, some portion of which 
might be utilised for internal work and garrison duty, and the rest’as 
a strong reserve force. One cannot gainsay the advantages that 
would accrue to the whole Empire by a wise assimilation of the two 
armies, provided the matter is dealt with in a spirit of mutual 
sympathy and straightforwardness...... By a wise and careful 
adoption of these two courses,—viz., the organisation of Native 
Volunteer Corps and the reorganisation of the Native Armies, much 
of the present and prospective cost in our military department would 
be greatly curtailed.” (pp. 61-62.) 

Respecting the safety of trusting the people of India with 
arms, our author reminds us that “in the disturbances of 1857 
the mass of the Indian people refrained absolutely from 
taking part, and shunned the mutineers as firebrands and 
anarchists of the worst description.” (p. 63.) 

Of the benefits conferred on India by the civilised rule of 
Britain, he writes like an Englishman; but there is much rather 
indefinite complaint of the unsympathetic character of the 
British Government; and complaints, which we fear are well- 
founded, of the discourtesy and overbearing manners of the 
British ; and, what appears to be even more keenly felt, of the 
presumption and insolence of those natives of inferior caste 
who are employed in the personal service of the British, and 
think themselves partakers in the superiority of their masters. 
There is, however, no practical suggestion, except that natives 
should be more extensively employed in the higher grades of the 
Government services. This demand is made altogether on the 
ground of national rights and aspirations, and the writer does not 
spare the place-hunting tendencies of his fellow-countrymen. 
He says, and this we believe to be true, that there is in India a 
widely-spread feeling that “service” is more honourable than 
trade or industry, and that educated natives endeavour to live 
by émployments under Government or by legal practice, while 
they leave the trade and the industry by which they might grow 
rich in the hands of the British, and then complain of the 
Government which does not provide them with situations. He 
strenuously insists, with a good sense to which his inflated style 
by no means does justice, that when the British Government 
has done all that it can, and has made every possible reform, 
the improvement of India must be mainly a work belonging not 
to the political but to the moral sphere, and must be chiefly 
the work of the people of India themselves. He cordially 
recognises the admirable way in which the Indian Government 
has laid the foundation of a system of national education. (p. 91). 
But he tells his fellow-countrymen—to whom, and not to us, 
his work is primarily addressed—that they are not at present fit 
for self-government; that they need more industry, more 
honesty, more public spirit, and sounder family life. We think 
it a most hopeful sign that so able and sound a writer 
should address to his fellow-countrymen such a work as this, 
and we trust that the Hindostani of the original is more readable 
and impressive than the English of the translation. His 
suggestions on military organisation are, moreover, well worthy 
of the attention of British statesmen, 


a 
MR. SINNETT’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Tr it were only allowed us to rank Mr, Sinnett’s new novel 
with those works of fiction in which, from Swift down to Mr. 
Anstey, the authors have been concerned with the logical con. 
duct of an absurd or unbelievable proposition, our task would 
be comparatively straightforward.and easy. But this, unfortn, 
nately, is the very attitude which, of all others, is most Offensiyg 
to Mr. Sinnett; and his resentment at it is sufficiently proved 
by the long pronouncement, emanating either from his own pen. 
or from that of some one entitled to speak for him, which accom. 
panies the publisher’s announcement of his book. “It is im. 
possible to expect that the public,” so runs one passage, “ yj] 
be adequately apprised of the literary or psychic importance of 
United by papers and reviews pledged to resist as long ay 
possible the growth of public interest in those fascinating ang 
supremely important phenomena of human nature.” Reluctant 
admissions of the excellence of the book as a work of fiction 
bring small comfort to the author, for “in regard to that which 
is a matter of fact concerning the book, which can only be 
denied from the point of-view of simple ignorance—namely, the 
established reality of the psychic principles which underlie ths 
story —it is not to be expected that commonplace current criti. 
cism will correctly instruct the reading community.” 

Now, without dwelling on the questionable taste displayed by 
Mr. Sinnett’s anonymous trumpeter, or his inconsistency in 
attacking the Press, which, as the vehicle of the opinion of ‘the 
majority, ought to be a matter of the supremest indifference to 
a psychic writer, we may at once proceed to remedy, so far ag 
in us lies, the first of the above-mentioned grievances,—the 
inadequate recognition of the literary importance of United, 
The manifesto alludes with plaintive resignation to the praise 
bestowed by one reviewer on the “ pure English and undeniable 
grammar” of Mr. Sinnett. This is indeed hard on a writer 
who uses “ function ” as a verb, who employs such constructions 
as “different than,” “let you ask,” and “ however much the 
best’ (of two things), who adds to our vocabulary such ex. 
pressions as “unfoldment” and “ dismounted” (of a honse), 
invariably speaks of a “ chaperone,” and in ome passage even of 
a “grande seigneur.” An excess of effusiveness in describing 
ordinary events is another characteristic of Mr. Sinnett. Thus, 
we read that “ Whether she [Miss Terra Fildare] was more per- 
fectly splendid in a habit or in an evening-dress was a question 
which might have left room for argument on both sides.” Else. 
where, too, in connection with the same young lady, mentionis 
made of a dress which, “ though loosely made, could not disguise 
the opulent curves of her magnificent figure.” But when the 
writer ascends to the psychic plane, there is only one epithet 
which satisfies the needs of the situation, and that is 
“splendid.” There is neither force nor distinction in his 
style, of which the following passage will serve as a fair 
sample :— She was slight but very gracefully developed 
in figure, petite rather than otherwise as to height, but 
with a very upright carriage, and a self-confident composure 
of manner that gave an almost comic touch of stateli- 
ness to her small proportions, and her fair though richly 
tinted complexion, sweetly delicate features, large blue eyes 
and golden hair, invested her with undeniable claims to admira- 
tion.” In dwelling at all upon the literary importance of 
United, Mr. Sinnett’s critics have indeed given him just ground 
for dissatisfaction. Style and evidences of culture, are on his own 
showing, of little or no account. For if,as we gather from these 
pages, persons of a most ordinary and unintellectual every-day 
nature may yet move on a very high psychic plane indeed, 80, 
we suppose, the most transcendental views on occult science 
may be conveyed in English that is often slipshod, and 
occasionally vulgar. 

The author’s main grievance, however, is fat harder to remedy, 
for we frankly confess our inability to believe in the reality of 
the psychic principles which underlie the story. All that 
remains for us is, accepting them ex hypothesi, to attempt to 
indicate the unsatisfactory or contradictory nature of the core 
clusions to which they tend, as well as the strong confirmation 
unwittingly lent by the author to the conventional disapproval 
of indulgence in the very practices which, according to him, 
constitute the true spiritual life. 

Edith Kinseyle, daughter of Ferron Kinseyle—Mr. Sinnett 
is not happy in his choice of names—and the heroine of the 
story, gives the first evidences of the possession of psychic 








* United: a Novel, By A. P. Sinnstt. London: George Redway. 
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— . . 
fondness for ghost-hunting. She repairs to a 
ston ey the wraith of a certain deceased countess, 
gl she first sees visions of her “ guardian angel,” and is 
- at in contact with Sydney Marston, the hero, whose 
ps nis the education and development, through the means 
aeie, of the psychic gifts which enable her to act as 
the good genius of the plot, and who, besides, may be taken in 
the main as the spokesman and expounder of Mr. Sinnett’s 
. ‘nes. Hdith’s other attainments do not surpass the 
rdinary standard. She is a bright, vivacious girl, possessed of 
h spirits, and inclined to be somewhat volatile, passing from 
rc Ave Maria, sung with the rapt look of a devotee,” to “a 
nonsensical pallad of the day, picked up from a comic operetta.” 
Marston, on the other hand, is a student of occult science, an 
intellectual psychic who has gathered his knowledge from 
sources defined on p. 54, Vol. IL, as books and association with 
other students of occult mysteries. Labouring under a social 
stigma for some discreditable action on the part of a near 
relative, he finds a means of escape from the “ ghastly plain of 
physical illusion” in these pursuits. At their first meeting, he 
recognises in Edith psychic attributes of a transcendent order :— 
“You know more,’’ he tells her, ‘“‘ by the light of your own great 
evidently, than most of us who study these things can find out 
ina lifetime. .. . . . We, who are students of the occult mysteries 
of Nature...... spend our _time groping through intricate 
theories for the means of compassing such visions a8 those that seem 
to come to you by nature. If I were privileged to be in any sense 
your teacher, it would only: be in the beginning that I should be able 
to teach. I could only teach you to understand the priceless value 
of your own powers, and then it would be my part to learn of and 


through you.” 
Bat if the extraordinary powers of clairvoyance, prospective 
and retrospective, with which the heroine is endowed, are denied 
to the hero, his, on the other hand, is the entire command of the 
resourees needful for setting her faculties into motion. It is he 
who, by external contact, puts her into mesmeric trances and 
projects her soul into space, enabling her to visit her “ natural 
home,” though attached all the while to the fleshly prison by a 
“magnetic filament.” He, too, by the mere exercise of his will, 
can determine what she shall, and what she shall not remember, 
on being restored to ordinary waking consciousness. Now, what 
guarantee can Mr. Sinnett give us that these extraordinary gifts 
may not be found to reside in persons capable of turning them 
to base uses, like the ring of Gyges? In the case before us, Edith 
plays the part of the detective to admirable purpose, revealing 
past crime and preventing future misfortune, and all ends hap- 
pily. But it is distinctly set forth that high psychic intuitions 
may be granted to persons quite of humble rank, social and in- 
tellectual. Such intuitions must place enormous powers in the 
reach of their possessors ; and how can we be sure that a house- 
maid or footman so gifted could resist the temptation to 
abuse the knowledge of some secret relating to his or her 
master or mistress,—say, the whereabouts of the key of 
the safe or jewel-caseP? And what guarantee, again, have 
we that the most virtuous “sensitive” will be able to refrain 
from imparting, while entranced, such information to an un- 
scrupulous mesmerist as would enable him to serve his own 
base ends? Edith, until the close of her life—when her educa- 
tion is so far perfected as to enable her to dispense with mes- 
merism, and project herself at will on to the psychic plane— 
is entirely at the mercy of Marston; and he himself very clearly 
realises the danger we have attempted to indicate. When Mrs. 
Malcolm, a psychic friend, reproaches him for not having allowed 
Edith to remember what the Spirit had told her with regard to 
‘their union, he replies :—“I should ‘have felt it like debasing 
psychic power to the service of my selfish love. To drag her by 
@mesmeric influence to take a step in ordinary life she would 
shrink from with horror if she were left to ordinary reflection, 
would be shameful criminality for me,—as shameful, in another 
way, as the criminality for which I innocently suffer.” But 
Mr. Sinnett, while recognising the possibility that psychic powers 
might be turned to such a perverted use as would render ordinary 
social intercourse impossible, gives us no satisfactory ground for 
confidence in the integrity of “‘sensitives” and mesmerists. The 
latter, it seems to us, are, on his showing, the more powerful of 
the two, for they possess the initiative power, the apparatus for 
forcing the “ sensitives” to yield up their treasures. Now, this 
apparatus may all be acquired by the study of occult lore, and in- 
tercourse with other students of occult mysteries, and is prima 
facie as easily attainable by the unjust as the just. The tame 
and commonplace purpose to which Edith turns her marvellous 
gifts—that. of rescuing an impulsive girl from a Spanish 








adventurer—pales into insignificance before the tremendous 
possibilities of crime which Mr: Sinunett’s doctrines, if logically 
carried out according to our interpretation, reveal to the 
imagination of the modern sensational novelist. Here at last 
we seem: to have lit unawares upon the true “literary import- 
ance of United.” 


Allusion has already been made to the spirit or “ guardian 
angel” with whom the heroine holds communion, and in connec- 
tion with whom there seems to be some slight inconsistency on 
the part of the author. For while some passages would lead us 
to suppose that this spirit—generally, but not always, referred 
to in capital letters—was Edith’s own higher self, others make 
it clear that she is at the same time the guardian angel of Mra. 
Malcolm, Edith’s bosom friend, an economical arrangement 
which, taken in further connection with the doctrine of 
metempsychosis elsewhere advanced, lands us in consider- 
able difficulties. For this higher self “is the sum-total 
of all that a person has gone through, learned, and suffered 
for in all former stages of existence,” and “the upward 
struggling of this life fits a human soul for the purely spiritual 
existence.” We further gather that souls are not incarnated when 
they have no more to learn from the lesson of life. Edith’s high 
psychic gifts are accounted for by her high merits in previous 
states of existence. This, in fact, was her final experience of 
embodied existence, her last schooling in the flesh. And what 
is the nature of this final period of probation? So far as we 
can judge from a conscientious perusal of these pages, Edith’s 
every-day life was made up of an unceasing round of gaieties, 
—dancing, singing, private theatricals, and visits to country 
houses. For her spiritual life—i.e., “occult festivals” held 
with two or three congenial souls, trances, visions, and “ baths 
of rapture ”—involved no suffering, but was rather an exquisite, 
though costly luxury. And this brings us to a point of which 
we have already made mention, the confirmation furnished by 
the writer of what he would call popular prejudice. Both of the 
more highly endowed “ psychics ” in this story are women, and, 
in the case of Edith, an abnormal physical constitution is a 
farther accompaniment of high psychical gifts. Marston, too, 
is described as being of inferior physique. Not only, then, 
would the possession of the gifts in question seem to be a con- 
comitant of abnormal or defective constitutions, but we also 
gather that the longer “ psychies” indulge in “ spiritual life,” the 
more unfit or disinclined do they become for the practical or every- 
day life. The‘ sensitive” draws off the vital energy of the mes- 
merist in streams,‘‘ sopping it like a sponge.” In fact, on both sides 
the practice does not seem to be conducive to longevity, and the 
repeated assurances of Edith and Marston as to the worthless- 
ness of life on the physical plane point so unmistakeably towards 
a voluntary shuffling-off of the mortal coil, that Mrs. Malcolm 
is constantly obliged to urge upon them the view of life as 
@. probation, the inconsistent illustration of: which principle 
we have already endeavoured to point out. “For whom,” 
even she asks, “that truly realises the future, can life be of 
any good?” “Our best nature,” writes Edith to the same 
lady, “is only to be developed at stray moments that can be 
caught at in passing, when the serious business of world- 
liness, which is of such little moment in the long-run, may 
happen to allow.” This method of development does not consist 
in the effort to leave the world better than we found it, but in 
“ retreating into the inner sanctuary,” and taking periodic baths 
of rapture in the company of our guardian angels. Anything 
like proselytism is decidedly negatived. It would be sheer waste 
of their precious gifts on the power of the more highly endowed 
“ psychics ” to combat unbelief or seek to modify the ridiculous 
attitude of the vast majority on such subjects as mesmeric trances 
and clairvoyance. “ ‘I'he people who kaow don’t argue: it’s not 
worth their while. They don’t like to expose themselves to insult 
from foolish unbelievers.” Elsewhere, too, Marston counsels Edith, 
— Do not waste your confidence, as regards: your own inner ex- 
periences, on people, however good and entitled to your affection in 
other ways, who take up that attitude you spoke of, of incredulity 
about them.” We cannot, indeed, be quite certain whether 
incredulity is due to a wilful refusal to recognise on the part of 
the vast majority the existence of the divine element in them, 
or whether it is due to the absence of this divine element 
altogether, and therefore to no fault of theirs. Anyhow, the 
number of “ psychics” is not likely to increase, and, if the 
work. of the world is to be carried on, this is a decided advan- 
tage, for in action, sentiment, and constitution they differ from 
those who are qualified to perform this work. In conclusion, 
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we would respectfully point out that, after all, the greatest 
of all the inconsistencies connected with this book is its 
appearance. For the inevitable question arises, Cui bono ? 
for whose advantage was it written? Not for that of the 
“‘ psychics,” for they need no instruction. Not for the 
‘vast majority,” because by the nature of things they 
cannot appreciate it. Why, then, should Mr, Sinnett resent 
“ current criticism,” and endeavour to supplant it by a polemical 
counterblast? If true knowledge be incommunicable—as we 
gather from these pages—why be at pains to communicate it ; 
and, failing, charge with unfairness and prejudice the representa- 
tives of an ignorance which to us seems more blessed than the 
exquisite selfishness of the psychic philosopher P 








Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., has brought out a third edition, 
revised throughont, with notes and appendices, of Professor T. P. 
Taswell-Langmead’s English Constitutional History. (Stevens and 
Haynes.)—Professor Langmead was cut off by disease early in a 
career full of promise, jast after he had been appointed to the Chair 
of Constitutional History in University College, London (he never 
actually lectured). His work begins with the Teutonic conquest, and 
is continued down to the present time, and is therefore practically a 
history of the English race on the side of its political life. The present 
editor has added seven appendices, one of the most interesting of which, 
at the present moment, relates to ‘The Early History of Tithes in 
Western Europe.” It is not by any means favourable to very “ high’’ 
notions on the jus divinum of the clergy to tithe. “The alleged 
establishment of tithes in England by Ethelwulf’s grant is clearly 
untenable.” Professor Langmead’s work is one which may be not 
only profitably but agreeably read by all students of English history. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NIusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tLe above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
[ qountitios at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETAR > 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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ST. PAUL from a JEWISH POINT of 


VIEW. By Dr. 8. M. Scuittuer Szennessy, Rabbinical Reader at Cam- 
bridge. See the EX POSITOR for NOVEMBER. Price 1s, post free. 


IRELAND and the CELTIC CHURCH: a 


History of Ireland, from St. Patrick to the Englieh Conquest in 1172, By 
Rev. G. T. Stoxes, M.A., Profes: or of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, 9:, 


The FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 


STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. 


Translated by Janz T. Stoppart. With an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
Joun Macrpnerson, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
This collection of profound and suggestive aphorisms by the great thinker, 
Rothe, has attained a very wide circulation in Germany. 


The THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR.—First Volume. 


A MANUAL on CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 


By the Rey. Prebendary Row, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s 6d, 


The CRUISE of the LAND YACHT, 


“WANDERER ;’ or, Thirteon Hundred Miles in my Caravan. By GORDON 
Stasxes, M.D., R.N. With Photograph and Illustrations, 8vo, 9s. 


The VOCATION of the PREACHER. By 


Paxton Hoop, Author of “ The Throne of Eloquence,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The MIRACULOUS ELEMENT in the 


GOSPELS. By A.B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Free Church College, Glasgow, Author of “The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,’ &c, 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN a LASCO: his Earlier Life and 


Labours. A Contribution to the History of the Reformation in Poland, 
Germany, and England. By Dr. Hermann Catton, St. Petersburg. 7s 6d. 


The LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. By John 


Tetrorp, Author of ‘“‘ Wesley Anecdotes,’”’ &. With Fac-simile Letter of 
John Wesley’s as a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The CHARTER of CHRISTIANITY. An 


Examination, in the Light of Modern Criticism, of our Blessed Lord's Sermon 
on the Mount, and its Ethical Precepts compared with the best Moral 
Teaching of the Ancient World. By the Rev. Canon AnpreEw Taltt, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ** The Messages to the Seven Churches,’’ &. 8vo, 12s, 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK, 
The 


SUNDAY BOOK of BIOGRAPHY. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of Eminent Men and Women of our Own 
Day. With numerous Illustrations, large 4to, handsomely bound, 5s, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 [Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S NEW Books 





Imperial 8vo, half-bound crushed morocco, 2is, 


REYNARD THE FOX 
After the German Version of Goethe, 
By THOMAS JAMES ARNOLD, Esq. 


With 60 Illustrations from the Designs of Wilhelm 
Proof Steel Engravings by Josoph Wal and 12 India 


Notge.—One of the specialities of the present edition consists i P 
faithfully engraved by English Artists from the designs of Keulbach atest B 


i | i ; 
or Full-page Stsel Engravings by Augustus Fox, from the drawings of Joseph 





Large 4to, cloth gilt elegant, plates mounted on guards, 42s not, 


WELL-WORN ROADS OF S§PAqy 
HOLLAND, AND ITALY, 


Travelled by a Painter in Search of the Picturesque, 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


Nore.—This artistic work is a series of Water-Colour Drawings, reproduogd 
Phototypes, descriptive of the Adventures of an Artist in his Travels th y 
Spain, Italy, Bavaria, and Holland. The graphic le:terpress is written and ills 
trated throughout with some 40 beautiful designs by the Artist, 





Super-royal 4to, Lound in half-murocco extra, £3 3s net, 


THE SONG OF SONGS. 


Illustrated with 26 Fali-page Original Etchings from Designs by Bi 
Etched by Edmond Hédouin and Emil Boilvin. ire, 
Also 12 Culs-de-Lampe from Designs by Gustave Greux, 


Nore.—Of this beautiful edit‘on of ‘The Song of Songs, which is Solomon's,” 
Two Hundred and Fifty Copies only are printed, and each numbered as issued 
This work was anced for publication last Spring, but was unavoidably post. 
poned owing to the time required for the careful printing of the Etchings, 








Large 4to, plate-paper, mounted Fs nen elegant cloth binding, gilt top, 
3 net, 


BOOK OF AMERICAN FIGURE 
PAINTERS. 


A Series of about Forty Photogravures of the Best 
Specimens of American Art, 





12 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, £5 53 net. 


THE WORKS OF THE 
RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


With Engraved Portrait from the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Carefully Revised and Cullated with the latest Editions. 


Nore.—The publication of this CompreTs Lisrary Epition of the Writings 
and Speeches of a great Writer and Uratur, whose wo. ks have been so frequently 
quoted of late in the British Houses of Parliament, the Publisher feels may be 
opportune to many readers and admirers of one of the greatest of the sons of men 





NEW VOLUMES of the ELIZABETHAN DRAMATIST SERIES, 


3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d per vol. net ; also large Fine-paper Copies, medium 
8vo, cloth. 


THE WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S 
MASTERPIECE. 


Royal 8vo, cloth extra, printed in Colours, and gilt top, 12s 6d. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


With Prefatory Memoir by Georce Sarntspory, and 114 Coloured Illustrations 
by V. A. Poirson, Illustrator of ** Gulliver’s Travels.”* 





A NEW VOLUME of ELIZABETHAN LYRICS. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, hand-made paper, 10s 6d net. 


LYRICS FROM THE SONG-BOOKS 
OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 


Nors.—This volume is printed at the Chiswick Press, and the edition limited 
to 500 Copies, each numbered as issued. Type distributed, 





Nore,—A Complete List of J. C. Nimmo’s New Books for the Autumn of 1886 may 
be had en application. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.0. 
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yassRS. ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS. 


the COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE 


IGHIERI. A New Translation, with a Biographical Intro- 
of DATs, de Critical and Historical. By 


KE. H. PLumerre, D.D., Dean 
of Wells. With Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 


[ Vol, I. in a few days, 21s. 
LVol. LI. in the press. 


NTENTLA ARTIS. First Principles 


of Art for Painters and Picture-lovers. By Harry Quittzr, M.A. Small 
damy 870, gilt top, 103 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES and 


URES. the late Samuex Eneer, B.A. (of Auckland), Author of 
TET roblem ont Life. Considered.’” Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BRITTA: a Shetland Romance. By the 
Author ret 4. Lancelot Ward, M.P.” With Il"ustratiors by W. Lockhart Bogle, 
crown S¥0, 05. , 


JOHN BUNYAN: his Life, Times, and 


Work. Joux Brown, B.A., Minister of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
New and Revised Edition (Second Thousand), medium 8vo, 21s, 


«yr, Brown may traly say that he was marked out for the work......He has 
given us as com lete and minute a picture as the most diligent and loving care 
could give.”"—-Mr. GOLDwir Smarnx in Contemporary Review. 


“The first complete biography of the man.’’—Saturday Review. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. Sermons 


Special Occasions. By W. C. Macex, D.D., Lori Bishop of Peterborough. 
Fourth Thousand, large post 8vo, 7s 6d. - = 


§ 


owill arrest the attention of the world.’’—Spectator. 
“Fine specimens of robust, manly eloquence.”—British Quarterly Review. 


“ say at once that our expectations bave been fully realised.’ 
won we. Church Quarterty Review. 


THREE NEW CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
EDELWEISS. The “ Good Words” 


Christmas Story for 1886. By the Author of “ Marah.” With Illustrations 
by Harry Furniss, Price Sixpence. [Now ready. 


LITTLE SNOW FLAKES. The 


Children’s Christmas Number of the ‘Sunday Magazine.’ Full of Stories, 
Poems, and Pictures for the Young. Price Sixpence. Now r-ady. 


LIFES BRIGHTEST STAR. The 


“ Sunday Megesine ” Christmas Story for 1885. By B. L. Farsxon, Author 
of “Love's Harvest,’ &c. With Illustrations by: Robert Barnes. Price 
Sixpence, [In November. 


TWO SPLENDID PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


.& 
GOOD WORDS Volume for 1886. 


Oorrarnine-: — 
The HAVEN under the HILG. By Marr Liysxrtt. 


Our RAILWAY to the PACIFIC. 
By H.R.H. Princess: Lovise: and the Marquis of Lorws. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES of WORDS. By Professor Max Mituzr, 


Our HIGHLAND MOUNTAINS and THEIR ORIGIN. 
Bythe Duke of ARGYLL. 


The TEMPLARS. By J. A. Frovupe. 

REMINISCENCES:of MY LATHBR LIFE. By Marr Howrrr. 

UP the NIGER. By Joserx Tuomson. 

THIS MAN’S WIFE. A Story of Woman's Faith. By G. MANVILLE Fewn. 


And other important Contributions by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, 
the Bishop of Rocurster, the AuTHOR of ‘‘Jouy Hatirax,” “ SHIRLEY,” 
Lady Verner, Marcus Dons; D.D., &c. 


I 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE Volume for 1886. 


ConTAINING :— 
The GEM SHE WORE. ANewStory. By L. T. Meapz. 
ANEW-YEAR SERMON. B; the Bishop of Riroy. 
EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
DINAH MITE. A Story*for the Young. By “ Brewpa.” 
DAVID’S EARLY LIFE. ByJ. Oswatp Drxzs, D.D. 
A MONTH’S PRISON NOTES, &c. Ry the Rev. J.W. Honstry, M.A. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN. 
By Auex.: Mactxop, D.D., Rev. B. Wavau, Lady Bracxwoop, &c. 


CONQUERING and to CONQUER. Triumphs of the Moral Sense. 
A Series of Papers. By Exuice Hopxrns. 


And other Contributions by Samuet Cox, D.D., Epwarp Garrett, Hoc 
Macmittan, D.D., Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT, ALEX. H. Japp, LL.D., &. 


56 .LUDGATE* HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


The TIME to SUBSCRIBE. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d. 


Contents roR NOVEMBER, 1886. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. John G. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his 
Private Secretaries. Frontispiece Portrait and 19 Illustrations, 
Ow THe Lire-Mask OF ABRAHAM LincoLN. R. W. Gilder. 
THE QUESTIONFR OF THE SPHInx. M. Virginia Donaghe. 
Tue MinistEr’s Cuarae. William Dean Howells. 
Ory Cxetsrea. Benjamin Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Haden and Pennell. 
THe Fate or a Voice. Mary Hallock Foote. Illustrated. 
THe NEED oF TravDE ScHoots. Richard T. Auchmuty. Illustrated. 
THe HUNDREDTH Man. Frank R. Stockton. 
Tue TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS, Charles Waldstein. Illustrated. 
CLEevepon CHuRcH. Andrew Lang 
Tue First Day at Getrrssure. Illustrated. 
— oF THE Civil War—Torics OF THE Time—OpEN LETTERS—BrIc- 
a-Brac, : 
Sabscriptions will now be booked. Post free, 1s 7d; or 193 por year, post free. 
The Daily News of October 23rd says:—‘‘ There have been many bio- 
graphies of Lincoln, but this is written by his private secretaries, Mr. 
Nicolay and Cvlonel John Hay. Every one knows that Colonel.Hay isa 
master of prose, as well as:of verse. The first instalment of the new bio- 
graphy is excellent in style, as well as in purpose and information,” 





NEW VOLUME of “* The STORY of the NATIONS.”’—Just ready. 


CARTHAGE. By Professor Alfred J. Church, Author of 
** Stories from.the Classics,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 53, 





GERMANY. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. heres Vol. IIT. 
of “The Story of the Nations.” Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrat 5s. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicuity. 
is a thorough master of ‘his subject.’’—Globe, 


LEGENDS and POPULAR TALES of the BASQUE 
PEOPLE. By Mariana Monrerro. With Full-page Illustrations in Photo- 
gravare by Harold Copping. Fecap. 4to, cloth, 103 64, 

Fine Edition of 100 numbered copies, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, 
numbered and signed by the Author, with India proofs of the Photogravures, £1 1s 
net. 

** Deeply interesting. There is much in them that is weird and beautifal, much 
that’ is th and grotesq To the student of folk-lore bey esa be asa 
mine of newls-discovered wealth. As to the literary merit of the book, it is by 
no means inconsiderable.’’—Scotsman. 
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A VOLUME. of MEDLZVAL ROMANCES.—Edited by JOHN ASHTON. 


ROMANCES of CHIVALRY: Told and Illustrated in 
Fac-simile by Jonn AsutTon, Author of ‘‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
— in England,” &c. 46 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt tops, 
83. 


** An interesting featare in the:-book consists in the illustrations, which are fac- 
similes done by the author himself, and done with much success, from the early 
— Miscus This is likely to prove a usefal and welcome book,” Contemporary 

eview, 


** HISTORIA SANCTZ CRUCIS.’’—With Illustrations, 


The LEGENDARY HISTORY of the CROSS: a Series of 
Sixty-four Woodcuts from a Dutch Rook published by VsLpzNgr, A.D. 1483, 
With an Introduction written and illustratei by Joun Asutoy, and a Preface 
by the Rev. 8. Barine-GouLp, M.A. Square 8vo, bound in parchment, old 
style, brass clasps, 103 6d. [ Ready. 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 

The BIBLE and the AGE; or, an Elucidation of the Prin- 
ciples of a Consistent and Verifiable Interpretation of Scripture. By 
CurHnsert CoLtinewoop, M.A., and B.M. Oxou., Author of *‘ New Studiesin 
Christian Theology,” *‘ A Vision of Creation,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 





By AUTHOR of “ HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 
“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” Square imp. 16mo, 63; 
Fine Edition, bevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 73 6a. 
“Tho volume is a bright one, and sho.ld rival its predecessor in popular 
esteem.”—Publishers’ Circular. 





A VOLUME of DIALOGUES. 
A COMTIST LOVER, and other Studies. By Elizabeth 


Racwex. CuHarmam, Author of ‘“‘The New Godiva,” “A Tourist Idyll.’ 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 63. [Now ready, 





PRIZE-BOOK for CHILDREN. 

The BIRD'S NEST, and other Sern: ns for Children of all 
Ages. By Rev. Samuxs Cox, D.D., Author of “ Expositions,” &c. Imp. 
16mo, 6s. : 

“ Beautiful discourses...... Shows a happy combination of simplicity and force.” 

—St. James's Guzette. 





By the AUTHOR of “OUR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC.” 
PRINCE PEERLESS: a Fairy-Folk Story-Book. the 


B 
Hon, Margaret COLLIER (Madame GaLLETTI DI CADILHAC), Taasicebedl by the 
Hon. John Collicr. Square imp. 16mo, cloth, 5s. 

“Simply delightful ia style and fancy......These stories will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our literature for children, and will be read with no less enjoyment for 
their literary and artistic excellence by their elders. The illustrations are 
artistical and beautiful.”—Scotsman. 





By the AUTHOR and ARTIST of “SYLVIA’S DAUGHTERS.” 

In the TIME of ROSES: a Gift-Book for Girls.. Told and 
Illustrated by FLorEnceE and EpituH ScaNNELL. 32 Illustrations, squareimp, 
16mo, cloth, 53. 

“ & very charming story, superior in literary style and as food forthe mind and 
the taste to most. books written for girls. Miss Edith Scannoll’s illustrations are 
very happy.” —Scotsman. 


Catalogues. post free on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Just published, price 21s, cloth, gilt edges. 
IMAGINATION in LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. By P. G. 
Hamerroy, Author of ** Etching and Etchers,” ‘*‘ The Graphic Arts,” “* Land. 
scape,’’ &. With 14 Plates and many Vignettes. 


*,* Also a Large-paper Edition (limited to 75 copies), half-morocco, price ££ 4s, 


Just published, price 7s 61. 


EARLY FLEMISH ARTISTS; and their Predecessors on 
the Lower Rhine. By W. M. Conway, Roscoe Professor of Art, University 
College, Liverpool. With 29 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 


Just published, price 21s. 
PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. Twenty Plates by 


ERNEST GEORGE LALANNE LHERMITTE, &, Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 


WINDSOR. A Description of the Castle, Park, Town, 
and Neighbourhood. By W. J. Lorrie. With 12 Engravings and many 
minor Illustrations, the Frontispiece being a reproduction of Boehm’s Statue 
of the Queen. 21s, cloth, gilt edges, 

*," A Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of the Plates (very few remain), £4 4s, 

half-morocco, 
**Mr. Loftie has told the story of the ancient fortress, park, and neighbour- 
hood not in the fashion of the hack writer, but in the spirit of one who works at 

a congenial task.’’—Daily News, 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Shakezpeare, By Sipney L. Lez. With 14 Copper-plates and 30 
bape by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, 211s; Large-paper Copies, vellum, 


4 4 





** Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life during the period. The 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole, the book is excel- 
lent.”"—Athensum, 

** Thoroughly good in every way, and well worthy the attention of any who 
o“ — out for a really valuable and acceptable Christmas gift-book.”— 

ardian. 


ETCHINGS in BELGIUM. Thirty Plates by Ernest George. 
New Edition. On hand-made paper, imperial 4to, £1 1s. 
** A book to be loved and prized by all to whom art is dear.”—Standard, 


OXFORD. ha x i hings 
4, Drate-Debln, Ae oy 8. tang R. brag agen ade J 


“Told in Mr. Lang's best style, and beautifully illustrated.”—Literary Church- 
man, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A. With 12 Etchings 
and numerous Vignettes by A. Brunet-Debaines and H. Toussaint. £1 1s. 
** A thoroughly artistic work of topographical description and illustration.”— 
Illustrated London News. . - . , 


The ITCHEN VALLEY from TICHBORNE to SOUTH- 
AMPION. Twenty-two Etchings by Herwoop Sumner, Price £1 11s 6d. 
** We heartily commend it to artists,""—Atheneum. 


The AVON from NASEBY to TEWKESBURY. Twenty- 
one Etchings by Herwoop Sumner. Price £1 lls 6d; Large-paper Copies, 
with Proofs of the Plates, £5 53, 


** Deserves high praise.”’—Academy. 


The RUINED ABBEYS of YORKSHIRE. By W. 
Cuampers Lerroy. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, price £1 1s, 
“ A very charming volume,”—Leeds Mercury. 


An ENGLISH VERSION of the ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. 
By the late Samurt PatmerR. With Illustrations by the Author, lt 
Copper-plates, price £1 1s. 


This beautiful book.’’—Times, 
“One of the most beautiful books of the season.” —Saturday Review. 


ISIS and THAMESIS: Hours on the River from Oxford 
to Henley. By Professor A. J. Cuurcn. With J2 Plates and many 
Vignettes, cloth, gilt edges, 16s; also a Large-paper Edition, with Proofs of 
the Plates, price 42s, 


SCHOOLS of MODERN ART in GERMANY. 
Bravineton ATKINSON. With 15 Etchings and W > 
£1 11s 6d ; Large-paper Copies, with Plates on India paper, price £3 3s, 

“In every respect worthy of its subject.” —Atheneum, 


The ABBEY CHURCH of ST. ALBANS. By J. W. 
Comrns Carr. Illustrated with 5 Etchings by Ernest George and R, Kent 
Thomas, and many smaller Illustrations. Price 18s, 

** A bright, comprehensive history of the Abbey, with beautiful etchings and 
many woodcuts,”—Athenaum, 
In December. 


The PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. 
G. Hamertoyx. The Volume for 1886, containing 36 Plates and many minor 
Illustrations, price 35s, cloth, gilt edges, or 42s, half-morocco. 

“Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustration and 
masterly editing.” —Times, 

“ It is still to the ‘ Portfolio’ that we look for the more characteristic exercise 
of the art of etching.”’—Saturday Review. 

** This truly artistic periodical.’— Guardian, : 

“ Among the Art ——- of the present day, the ‘ Portfolio’ stands in the 
very first rank.”—Graphic, 


By J. 
A, ‘7 price 








In a few days, price 7s 6d. 


JAMES HANNINGTON, First Bishop of E uatorial 
‘ pa A = = — and b sen hg LAS Cc. hee MA Oxon, 
neumbent of St. Thomas’s Churc inburgh. With ait and 
trations, after the Bishop's own Sketches, 8vo, cloth, ‘ait and Ting 


Second Edition. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NAPOLEON the FIRST. By 3 
R. Srevey, Regius Professor o' rn History in the Univers: 3 
bridge. With a Portrait, 53, cloth. niversity of Cam. 

Extract FROM A LETTER FROM MONSIEUR TAINE:—“T have read your boo 
which seems to me excellent in every respect. I have almost finished Ape 
trait, or rather a long analysis, of the character of Napoleon. It has bean my 
aan —. My =e Tees —- wlmost ar with yours, aad 
may make use of yours without plagiarism, since my c! r is 

and yours a political study.” i ter is a psychological 


Just published, price 5s, 


STORIES of the MAGICIANS. By Professor A. J, Church, 
With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
noway LIFE inthe DAYS of CICERO. ; STORIES from LIVY. 


5s, : 
iS. The STORY of the LAS 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. JERUSALEM. 386i T DAYS ot 


STORIES from the GREEK | A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from 
TRAGEDIANS. 5s. LUCIAN. 3s 6d. 

STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. HEROES and KINGS. 1s 6d, 

STORIES of the EAST, from| The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: 
HERODOTUS. 5s. a Tale of the Two Roses. 53, ; 

The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s.! With the KING at OXFORD, 5), 


Just published, price 63. 

F ; Or, i 

CRERT OU eEA we ot i Oe 
Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. ; 


“ A book of high literary merit and at the same time a delightful boy's book.., 
Got up iu good style, with first-rate illustrations,”—Scotsman. 


BORDER LANCES: a Romance of the Northern 
in the Day of Edward III. By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With 
Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 
oa A gift-book for boys. Illustrated very amusingly and well.”—Saturday 
eview. 

“‘ The book is well written and entertaining, and gives at least as true a pictare 
of Northern England in the days of Edward 1II. as many a modern book which 
— sont? history......There are some extremely quaint and amusing woodcuts,” 
—Atheneum, 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARL 
By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, 53, 


“ Fall of delightful reading, carefully chosen from a rich treasury of curiosi- 
ties.”"—Spectator. 


BELT and SPUR. With Coloured Ilustrations, Fourth 
ousand, 53, 
“ A sort of boy’s Froissart, with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The CITY in the SEA. With Coloured Illustrations, 
Third Thousand, 5s, 
** Full of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant and romantic 
chapters in the history of civilisation.””-—Pall Mali Gazette. 


na few ae price 6s, 


I 
An ITALIAN PILGRIMAG. By Mrs. Pennell. With 
many Illustrations by J. Pennell. 8vo, cloth. 


In a few days, price ‘5s. " i 
FATHER ALDUR: a Water Story. ByA.Giberne. With 


16 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. 5s. | AMONG the STARS. 5s. 
The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 5s. 


In affew days, price 5e. 
PEARL of the SEA. By M. E. Winchester, Author of “A 


Nest of Sparrows.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A_NEST of SPARROWS. saul WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second 


Edition, 5s. Edition, 3s, 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition, | CHIRPS for the CHICKS. 2s 6d. 
A CRIPPLED ROBIN. Second Edition. 


53. 
A CITY VIOLET. Third Edition, 5s. | 5s. 
The CABIN on the BEACH. Third Edition, 3s. 


Shortly, price 5s, 


In FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Althea Allinghem 
from George III. to Victoria. By Mrs. MarsHAaLL. 8vo, cloth, 


*¢ A weird Gloucestershire legend.””—Academy. 
The TOWER on the CLIFF. By Emma Marshall, Author 
of ‘* In Colston’s Days,”’ &. Price 1s, sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 

“The old dead time lives once more in her pages......The antiquated and 
gallant company who figure in this curious and lamentable history are breathing 
entities in the vivid resuscitation of the past.”—Saturday Review. 

* In some poin's Mr. Briton has surpassed George Eliot. —GuaRDIAN. 


SUE; or, Wounded in 8 By E. Vincent Briton, 
Author of “‘ Amyot Brough.” Price 1s, sewed ; or 1s 6d, cloth. 

“We do not know when we have been so charmed as we are by this modest 
volume......Over and over again one is reminded of some of George Eliot's 
best scenes in English country life; and though it may seem exaggeration to say 60 
there are some points in which Mr. Briton has surpassed George tt.” 
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